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Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona, May 23, 
1886.—We were up at daylight to make 
an early start in pursuit of the thieving In- 
dians reported to us here. A few miles to 
the north lay the slopes, and ridges, and 
buttes of the southern extremity of the 
Santa Ritas, overlooked from the direction 
of Mount Wrightson, or “Old Baldy,” by 
a succession of cones and peaks. Owing 
to the difficulty of trailing among the horse 
and cattle tracks about Tubac, we made 
straight for the mountains, where we knew 
the Indians had gone, and skirting the 
southwest point outside of its grand head- 
land of bare rock, picacho diablo—devil’s 
peak—took up the trail before we were well 
around on the west side. We followed it 
the rest of the day along the western foot- 
slope of the mountain. ‘The march was an 
easier one than I had expected. There 
seems to have been no thought on the 
part of the Indians of availing themselves 
of the rough country near-by to put their 
pursuers at a disadvantage. From this, 
one of three things is to be supposed : 

1. That for some reason, such as the 
difficulty just now of stealing stock, or the 
poorness of such as they might steal, they 
are uncommonly careful and considerate 
of what they have ; or, 

2. That they want to be pursued in 
order to cause the withdrawal of certain 
troops from their present stations ; or, 

3. That they are pressed for time. 
Thus they may be trying to make some 
squaw-camp, or ammunition cache, before 
the dark of the moon, which is now on the 
wane. 

The three or four ranch-houses, or huts, 
that we passed were abandoned, and no 


doubt had been before the Indians came, 
as we found no dead body at any of them. 
One of these had evidently been pillaged, 
its floors being strewn with broken trunks 
and chests, clothing, eating and cooking 
utensils, and some bedding and furniture. 
Toward evening we stopped at the Bull- 
dozer mine, also abandoned. ‘There being 
no place here to water, we moved on, after 
having the canteens filled, to a ranch 
close by, which our guide had reported to 
be occupied. There being nothing here 
for the horses to eat, we got a ranchman 
to guide us to grass about four miles far- 
ther, where we went into dry camp after 
dark. 

Gill’s Ranch, A. T., May 24, 7886.—At 
a quarter of six this morning we set out 
without breakfast for a ranch in Davis’ 
cafion, at the northern end of the Santa 
Ritas, where we expected to get forage 
and eat breakfast. The persons in charge 
of it refused to sell any of their grain, 
on the ground that they needed it all for 
planting ; and they had no hay. So, hav- 
ing watered the horses, we pushed on to 
the nearest point at which the command 
could be subsisted, Pantano Station, on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, where we 
arrived at noon. Here we found K troop 
in camp under the command of Lieutenant 
Clarke. We have been on no trail to-day, 
but have kept in the general direction of 
the one that we followed yesterday. Be- 
fore taking it up again the captain will 
await telegraphic instructions from Gen- 
eral Miles. 

Upon our arrival here, the horses had to 
go half a mile or more, to'a muddy creek, for 
water, and on account of their weariness, 


1 This diary of a United States cavalry officer in pursuit of the hostile Apaches was commenced in March, 1886. 
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‘““WE FOUND A GROUP OF MEXICANS WITH THEIR HORSES SADDLED.”’ 


I had mine led instead of ridden, hard 
though it was on my men. 

After a double meal of breakfast and 
dinner at the eating-house or hotel, the 
officers repaired to the station, where they 
had the satisfaction of visiting two of the 
passenger trains, and of reading several 
despatches from General Miles. One of 
these was the following : 

WiLicox, May 24. 
Captain Lebo, Pantano : 

Sergeant at Benson states Mexicans have Indians 

in rocky country two miles from Tres Alamos. 


Have your strongest mounts there as soon as pos- ° 


sible. MILEs. 
Troops D and K were selected for com- 
pliance with this instruction. Just before 
starting out with them the captain received 
the following supplementary despatch : 
WILLcox, A. T., May 24, 1886., 
Captain Lebo, Pantano: 5:40 P.M. 
Davis’ troop remain where it is. Use your com- 
mand against these Indians and make every effort 
to capture. Get these Mexicans to go with you. 
They can have four dollars per day and two thou- 
sand dollars if they get Geronimo. Wilder’s troop 
is here now.® ‘ MILEs, Commanding. 
We were on the march an hour before 
sunset, and about nine o’clock had made 


our way northeastwardly up the foot-slope 
of the Rincons and around their southeast- 
ern extremity to Gill’s ranch, where we are 
now camped. 

Lloyd’s Ranch, May 25, 1886.— The 
Mexicans at Gill’s ranch told the captain 
last night that there was a trail of from 
fifteen to eighteen animals within a mile 
and a half of the house, and that they 
would go out in the morning and put him 
on it. This morning not one would do so, 
all having to go back to their families. 
Our guide soon ascertained, however, by 
examination of the ground, that there was 
no such trail as they had told of. About 
six o’clock we were on the way to the San 
Pedro River. The captain’s object was 
partly to see what truth there was in a re- 
port of Indians in its vicinity, and partly 
to get a better camp than we had last 
night. We had already learned that the 
reported surrounding of Indians two miles 
from Tres Alamos was a falsehood. About 
midway to the river the captain was over- 
taken by a Mexican with the report that 
Indians were fighting with Mexicans ata 
certain point in the Rincon Mountains. 
While far from crediting the report he 
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turned the column about and proceeded 
toward the alleged scene of hostility. What 
became of the Mexican I do not know. I 
only know that he was not around when the 
captain found out at Page’s ranch, a few 
miles from where he turned back, that the 
report was utterly false. 

From Page’s ranch our march was di- 
rected back upon Pantano, but we were 
not to get there to-day. Arriving at the 
ranch where we camped last night, we 
found a group of Mexicans, with their 
horses saddled, standing in front of the 
house, who told us excitedly that a man 
had been killed by Indians about nine 
o'clock this morning on the camino real 
(royal road), not more than four miles from 
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to us as a cool, sensible, and trustworthy 
man. The command “ Attention,” brought 
back the men that had gone to fill their 
canteens and straightened up those reclin- 
ing in the shade of their horses. ‘“ Prepare 
to mount—mount! forward—march!” and 
we are off at a brisk trot, which soon breaks 
into a gallop. Arriving at the house re- 
ferred to we find it deserted, but bearing 
unmistakable signs of having been visited 
by Indians. ‘The guide and the Mexicans 
pushed obliquely up the mountain, the 
command moving meanwhile along its base 
to opposite the point on the road where 
the dead body lay. Here the command 
halted, while the captain went over and 
made sure of this sad matter, and wrote 

















‘““HE WAS DRAGGED SOME DISTANCE OFF THE ROAD.” 


there in the direction of Pantano. Mean- 
while our guide, whom the captain had 
sent to Pantano with a despatch, rode up 
from that direction and reported that there 
were Indians at a house a mile and a half 
from where we were. ‘There was no cross- 
questioning of the guide, who was known 


a despatch to General Miles. A party 
of citizens came meanwhile from Pantano 
and took the body away. 

The man killed was an American by the 
name of Robert Lloyd, who was living 
temporarily for safety at Pantano. He was 
on a visit to his ranch to let the calves out 
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of his corral, and perhaps to attend to a 
few other matters, when his murderer, 
skulking behind a bush or rock by the 
side of the road, put a bullet through his 
back. From his blood-tracks it appears 
that he rode several hundred yards after 


In the course of the afternoon a party of 
men came out from Benson in a buckboard 
for the dead body, and, finding that it had 
already been taken away, made us a short 
visit and went back. Shortly after their de- 
parture, a detachment of our men, coming 
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‘““THEY HAD EXCHANGED SHOTS WITH A PARTY OF FIVE INDIANS NEAR GILL’S RANCH.” 


being shot before he fell from his horse, 
and that he was then dragged some dis- 
tance off the road before he was rifled and 
robbed by his captors, who took his horse, 
and gun, and ammunition. 

While we have done no killing or cap- 
turing, we have accomplished something 
by to-day’s operations in learning — first, 
that there is in these mountains a party of 
from fifteen to thirty Indians ; second, that 
a Mexican report about Indians is not 
necessarily false. 

We went into camp here to await in- 
structions from General Miles, to whom the 
captain has recommended the employment 
of Indian scouts in the mountains. 


in from Gill’s ranch, reported that they 
had passed these men and been told by 
them that they had exchanged shots with 
a party of five Indians at the house this 
side of Gill’s ranch—the one to which our 
guide had led us—and had taken a gun 
from them, showing a gun as the one they 
had taken. A party of citizens by whom 
we were subsequently visited, vouched for 
the veracity of the Benson men, and tes- 
tified to the significant haste with which 
they had made for Gill’s ranch. This 
other party has been out all day visiting 
probable objectives of Indian depreda- 
tion, looking up trails and other signs for 
our information. 
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If there were more men in the Territory 
combining their fearlessness, energy, and 
knowledge of country, with their interest 
in the work of the soldiers, the campaign 
would be a considerably easier and shorter 
one than it promises to be. 

These Rincon Mountains are a mass of 
rock fashioned by plutonic and atmospheric 
forces into every variety of shape and 
form—an imposing exhibition of blocks 
and boulders, bold bluffs and promon- 
tories, broad, slippery slopes, peaks, domes, 
and crests, and jagged and serrated ridges. 
In their dazzling, reflected sunlight, they 
are anything but an attractive prospect to 
a traveler. We are told that the summit 
is, in the main, even and level, grassy and 
well-timbered, and that near the highest 
point is a good-sized lake ; also, that there 
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hostiles through the range, while Captain 
Lebo endeavors to intercept them. Our 
command saddled up and marched by 
Gill’s ranch around the east side of the 
range, entering farther into the foothills. 
An hour before sunset I was detached with 
my troop to a gap known by the Mexi- 
can name of &/ Puerto.' By dark I had 
my command in position, supper cooked, 
and fires out, and my men disposed with 
a view to forming an ambush. If the In- 
dians are pressed to-day by Captain Law- 
ton, they are likely to come through here 
some time between moonrise and sunrise. 
The captain has not troops enough to 
guard all the outlets of the range. He 
may, however, be able to watch them. On 
account of their women and children, the 
Indians are not apt to scatter, and thirty 
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““THEY WERE A MOTLEY, HARD-LOOKING SET.” 


are few people well enough acquainted 
with the topography of the range to guide 
us through it. 

Rincon Mountains, May 26, 1886.—Cap- 
tain Lawton arrived at Lloyd’s ranch with 
his command about noon, and after he and 
his officers had taken a little lunch with us, 
his Indian scouts were started up the 
mountain. Captain Lawton will drive the 


of them together will make a pretty plain 
trail. 

Rincon Mountains, May 27, 1886. — 
Learned from a despatch to Captain Lebo 
and conversation with citizens that the 
trail on which we put Captain Lawton has 
turned down the mountain southwestward, 
but that it is likely to turn up again upon 


1 A narrow road through a mountain. 
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‘““THIS PUTS ONE OF 


passing a certain ranch or two, which the 
Indians have probably searched for ear- 
tridges and provisions. 

About eight o’clock this morning, while 
I was superintending the work of digging 
for water for my stock, a report came from 
the picket that a party of horsemen was 
approaching our camp. The men re- 
sponded with alacrity to my call for them 
to get their guns, but before they had all 
complied with it the sergeant of the guard 
called out : “ Tell them they are soldiers.” 
In the course of fifteen minutes they came 
into camp and turned out to be, not sol- 
diers, but Mexican volunteers from Tres 
Alamos, a motley, hard-looking set. They 
were armed with government Springfield 
rifles, calibre 45 and 50. One of them 
carried an old rusty sabre fastened under 
his leg. After resting a while under our 
shade, they made off, with the purpose of 
rounding up fresh horses. If they were 
regulars, they would be lying in camp, 
waiting for their horses to rest. 

About eleven o’clock an order came 
from the captain for me to rejoin him. I 
had to throw away a mess of beans that 
was being cooked for the men, the third 
that has been thus lost since we started 
from Calabasas. Our army should have a 


MY MEN ON FOOT.” 


field ration that can be eaten without being 
cooked, for not only is it often impractica- 
ble in the field to do any slow or lengthy 
cooking, but it is often necessary or ad- 
visable to dispense with fires altogether. 

We made our way by a rough trail, on 
which we had to dismount, from our camp 
down into the bottom of a cafion; and, 
having followed it some distance into the 
range, proceeded lengthwise to the latter, 
into Happy Valley, directing our march 
upon the one bright spot that I could see 
in it, a square patch of green, marking a 
ranch. While my horses were being well 
watered at the house, I was presented by 
Mr. Mathews, one of the owners, with a 
sack of jerky d beef—which I gave 
to the men. 

Mr. Mathews accompanied me from 
here, guiding me by a dry river-bed and 
winding, shadowy gullies and ravines, up 
the side of the mountain to the captain’s 
camp. 

Rincon Mountains, May 28, 1886. — Our 
fires were all out yesterday before dark, 
and were not started again before daylight 
this morning. Having breakfasted, we re- 
sumed our march up the mountain, and 
after a steep march of about a mile, followed 
by a steeper walk of about two miles, we 
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found ourselves on the top, at a large 
spring, surrounded by tall, fresh grass, and 
overshadowed by fine old pines. We were 
in condition to relish the water, which 
seemed to us almost ice cold, not having 
filled our canteens before starting, and the 
pine needles under foot making the walk- 
ing especially difficult. The banks of the 
spring being too steep for the horses to 
drink from, we moved to a small creek a 
few miles off, on the other side of the sum- 
mit, and there went into camp. While 
making this last stretch two of my horses 
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Their canned provisions having given 
out, the officers commence to-day subsist- 
ing on soldiers’ rations. An American sol- 
dier is allowed for his daily food: 3 lb. 
of bacon or 1% lb. of fresh beans; 1 1-8 
lb. of flour or 1 lb. of hard bread ; 0.15 Ib. 
of beans or o.10 lb. of rice, 0.10 Ib. of 
coffee, 0.15 lb. of sugar, and a certain 
quantity of salt, pepper, vinegar, and yeast 
powder. He receives no liquor. With 
occasional exceptions, especially as regards 
bread and bacon —of which he has not 
always his full allowance-—a soldier gets 














WATERING AT TEYA’S RANCH. 


gave out, and had to be abandoned. As I 
have but one spare horse, this puts one of 
my men on foot. 

Our camp is as pleasing to the eye as it 
is restful to the body. From the ridge on 
which the officers have established them- 
selves I look down upon the two rows of 
saddles of the two troops, each with its 
cook-fire at one end; and, beyond, the 
sparkling creek by which they are flanked, 
upon the steep backbone or watershed of 
the mountain. Retiring over a springy 
sward, a distance of a few yards, I over- 
look a broken timbered declivity, and, ex- 
tending out from it a dry, dusty plain. In 
my front are the hazy Tucson Mountains, 
near the foot of which I descry the shim- 
mering town of that name; on my right 
the glaring, frowning Catalinas, and on 
my left, separated by a valley, the pur- 
ple Whetstones and Santa Ritas. 


all he asks for of the nourishment provided 
for him. The rations are issued at inter- 
vals of about ten days to the company com- 
mander, who disposes of the savings for 
the benefit, as far as practicable, of all the 
men alike. They are ordinarily sold, and 
the proceeds expended for the improve- 
ment of the table fare or for means of 
amusement. 

Tanque Verde, May 29, 1886.—While on 
a visit to the herd at break of day, I was 
informed by the sergeant of the guard that 
one of his sentinels had allowed several 
mules to get away during the night, with- 
out making proper effort to prevent it, and 
that he — the sergeant — had taken his belt 
from him and put him under charge of the 
guard. An investigation satisfied me that 
the delinquent deserved to be punished, 
and I accordingly had him make to-day’s 
march on foot, leading his horse. Our 
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march did not prove much harder, however, 
on him than on the rest of us, as officers 
and men had to walk about three-fourths 
of it. 

Coming down the northern point of the 
mountain and out westward into the plain, 
we transferred ourselves in a few hours 
from the temperate to the torrid zone. In 
the foot-slopes we passed through an ar- 
dent grove of giant cacti, called by Mexi- 
cans Sahuaros, some of them fifty feet high. 
Among these prickly horrors grew a variety 
of lesser ones, more or less closely related 
to them. On the edge of the plain we 
stopped at the adobe house of Terris’ ranch, 
at whose duck-pond we watered the horses. 
Being unable to procure forage here, we 
pushed on to Tanque Verde, about two 
miles farther, over a road so dusty that I 
could not see the troop ahead of me, and, 
at times, could hardly catch breath. 

We are camped on the road between two 
fences lining it ; an aceguéa affording us a 
slender stream of muddy water, which does 
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for the horses. 

from a well. 

My first sergeant has reported to me that 
he has not bacon to last after to-day, and 
that his flour will last only to include break- 
fast the day after to-morrow, whereas he 
should have rations to last six days after 
to-day. I have, consequently, placed him 
in arrest. 

. We have learned here through despatches 
from General Miles that a portion of the 
Indians that we have been after are down 
in the Santa Ritas, and that they have 
committed depredations west of Critten- 
den, killing a man two miles from Great- 
erville. ‘The general wishes us to find the 
rest of them, and to catch these should 
they return here, as he thinks they are 
liable to do after procuring fresh mounts. 

We have no grain, but plenty of good 
barley hay. The men have fresh meat, the 
captain having bought a beef for sixteen 
dollars and had it divided between the two 
troops. The officers had a spread this even- 
ing of roast duck, 


We get our drinking-water 
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bacon, greens, po- 
tatoes, onions, 
bread, and coffee. 

North of Pan- 
tano, May 30, 1886. 
— Before break- 
fast I walked, over 
fields and fences, 
to a farming Chi- 
naman, and bought 
from him thirty- 
four pounds of 
flour for the troop. 
The wells at Tan- 
que Verde afford 
the same clear, 
cool, soft water 
that we drank in 
the mountains; 
they are the secret, 
no doubt, of the 
successful farming 
done at Tanque 
Verde under irri- 
gation. 

If our command 
is to be in condi- 
tion to follow a 
trail, it must rest 
now for several 
days. It is in need, 
too, of new accou- 
trements for the 
horses and cloth- 








“‘SURPRISED BY A PARTY OF MEXICANS.” 


ing for the men. 
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Our column would be acurious sight for 
a European officer. Most of the men ride 
in their blue flannel shirts, their blouses 
strapped to their saddles ; one big sergeant 
wears a bright red shirt, and looks not un- 
like a mounted fireman ; some of the men 
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like the privates, and have no trumpets. 
The men’s feet are some in shoes and some 
in boots. Each man wears a woven Car- 
tridge belt around his waist, holding from 
forty to forty-five cartridges, and carries 
about twenty additional cartridges in his 
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THE RACE, 


take off their blue shirts and ride in their 
gray knit undershirts. There are all sorts 
of hats worn, of American and Mexican 
make, the most common being the ugly 
army campaign hat of gray felt. Some of 
the men wear over their blue army trousers, 
the brown canvas overalls, intended to be 
worn only on fatigue; some wear blue 
civilian overalls. There are few trousers 
not torn or badly worn, especially in the 
seat. Here is a man with a single spur ; 
here one without any. The carbines are 
variously carried ; some according to regu- 
lations, hung by a sling over the left shoul- 
der, the muzzle steadied in a socket behind 
the right leg; some in a boot or holster 
under the leg ; some strapped, muzzle down- 
ward, to the cantle or the pummel of the 
saddle ; some loose in the hand in front of 
the body. I should state, however, that in 
K troop the carbines are all carried accord- 
ing to regulations. In my troop the non- 
commissioned officers are armed with a 
Colt’s revolver in addition to the carbine. 
The trumpeters in both troops are armed 


saddle pockets. This ammunition is all 
that we have. 

Left Tanque Verde for Pantano this 
afternoon, and marched again ainong the 
sahuaros at the base of the Rincon Moun- 
tains. At Teya’s ranch, where we watered 
the horses and filled the canteens, I was 
pointed out the cafion in the Rincons from 
which a child was stolen by Indians about 
a week ago. When its mother tried to 
save it, the Indians pelted her with stones, 
presumably for want of ammunition. The 
child subsequently got away while its 
captors were pillaging a ranch, being sur- 
prised by a party of Mexicans. There 
being no grass at Teya’s, we went two 
miles beyond it to make our present dry 
camp. 

Pantano, Ariz., May 31, 1886.—At break 
of day the cooks were waked, and at day- 
light the men were feeding and grooming, 
forage having just arrived in a wagon from 
Pantano. As soon as the horses had eaten 
—the horses are the primary consideration 
in a cavalry command —the mules were 
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ordered to be packed, and this being ac- 
complished, the horses were saddled and 
the command mounted and _ started for 
breakfast. Stopping only at the Mountain 
Spring ranch to water, we arrived at this 
dreary place at half-past ten. 

Two of the officers have got away for 
about three hours by taking the train to 
3enson. The men are mostly dozing in 
the shade of the station-house or enliven- 
ing the bar-room. 

Pantano, Arizona, June 1, 1886.—1 had 
the satisfaction this morning of seeing for 
the first time a G/a monster, an ugly rep- 
tile peculiar to Arizona, and, as its name 
implies, most common along the Gila River. 
It is a sort of cross between a lizard and 
an alligator, roughly striped black and 
white. ‘The specimen that I saw, which 
was found in camp under a saddle, was 
about sixteen inches long. When prodded 
with a stick, it hissed and thrust out its 
heavy forked tongue, raising its head men- 
acingly, but scarcely moving otherwise. 
Its bite is often fatal, the effect of it de- 
pending more or less upon the state of 
the animal's temper and the depth of the 
wound. One of our guides tells me that 
he has seen a chicken killed experiment- 
ally by the hissing of one in its face. 

A freight train passing westward this 
morning left a party of Papago Indians 
here—men, women and children, with bag 
and baggage. I tried to talk with them 
but without success, as they understood 
neither Spanish nor English—at least, as I 
speak it. They were on their way from a 
hunt or an herb gathering in the country 
about Benson. These Papagoes travel a 
good deal as dead-heads on the tops of 
freight-cars, between Tucson, which is near 
their reservation, and points east and west 
of there. They are a living refutation of 
the assertion that there is no good Indian 
but a dead Indian. Every fall they go 
out and gather acorns in the mountains 
about Tucson, and are feared by no one 
unless, as it sometimes happens, they are 
taken for Apaches. 

This afternoon there was a scrub race 
of two hundred yards between a Mexican 
pony and an American. The crowd that 
gathered to see it—composed mainly of 
soldiers and Mexican and American ranch- 
men—is probably the largest that there 
ever was inePantano. The Mexican horse 
was a supple, wiry animal, seemingly all 
nerve and sinew ; the American was some- 
what larger and comparatively heavy built. 
Both were ridden under a heavy Mexican 
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saddle. The Mexican was the better 
jockeyed and led almost from the start, 
coming in a good length ahead. The 
stakes were five dollars a side. ‘This event 
was followed by a race between an officer’s 
pony and an American citizen’s. The 
former was ridden by a soldier, the latter 
by a Mexican boy; the representative of 
the army under a folded blanket, the citi- 
zen horse barebacked, with a surcingle 
strapped around the rider’s bent knees, 
keeping them well up and fast to the 
horse’s sides. Both riders were lightened 
by the removal of their boots. The army 
was beaten again, for the victory was to 
the citizen. 

Received rations to-day to include the 
19th of the month. I sold the candles, 
all but one pound, at the rate of ten cents 
a pound, thus raising $1.50, which will just 
repay me for the flour that I bought at 
Tanque Verde. I also exchanged twenty- 
five pounds of bacon with a Mexican 
ranchman for fifty pounds of beef, making 
a quarter of a pound of beef on every 
ration of bacon, or eight and one-third 
pounds altogether. I can make one day’s 
meat for my thirty-eight men (including 
myself), by thus bartering 142% pounds 
of bacon. 

Pantano, Arizona, June 3, 1886.—Iit has 
not been so hot here as I expected. The 
officers have their beds made down under 
a sort of arbor at the house of a railroad 
employé, where they spend most of the 
day reading and sleeping. 

I have made out a list of the clothing 
and equipments required by my men, in 
order that when we go into a post, I may 
at once make requisition for them. It 
would be most unreasonable to expect of 
our troops, campaigning on the frontier, 
the trim appearance preserved by Euro- 
pean troops on a campaign. Our march- 
ing is done mostly away from roads, and 
largely through woods and thickets, and 
among prickly shrubs ; our enemy leads us 
ordinarily over the roughest country that 
he can find, such as to a European army, 
as equipped in Europe, would be utterly 
impracticable : our men when not on the 
march, lie in the open air, or in bivouac, 
while European troops, as a rule, are es- 
tablished in cantonments, or quartered in 
houses: ours do not pass daily through 
towns and villages under the friendly or 
hostile scrutiny of their populations, with 
incidental opportunities of refitting and 
repairing ; and, finally, owing to the un- 
soldierliness of our garrison service on the 
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one hand, and the ingloriousness of Indian 
warfare on the other, our men have not 
the pride in their uniform of soldiers en- 
gaged in regular civilized war. 

One rarely sees a frontiersman—be he 
ranchman, miner, guide or hunter—at his 
vocation in a suit of cloth, without its be- 
ing protected by an outer suit of leather, 
buckskin, cotton or canvas. With slight 
modification our canvas fatigue dress would 
be a more suitable one for the field than is 
our regular uniform. 

Pantano, Arizona, June 4, 1886.— The 
captain received this morning from the 
Acting Adjutant-General at Willcox, the 
‘following copy of a despatch from Fort 
Lowell : 

‘* Signal fires have been seen in Rincon Mountains 
the last two nights. A party of eight Indians was 
seen in San Pedro Valley last night. To-day Mr. 
Davis was killed at three o’clock, four miles east of 
Vail’s ranch. Lieutenant Weaver and fifteen scouts 
leave here to-night for the scene of killing. These 
Indians have evidently been in the Rincon Mountains 
for the last two weeks.” 

These signal fires are doubtless the 
burning woods that have been observable 
to us ever since we came here. I cannot 
believe in the Indians in the San Pedro 
valley, as long as I know nothing as to the 
persons reporting them. I do not question 
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the killing of Mr. Davis, but think it quite 
as probable the work of a Mexican or an 
American as of an Indian. 

Whetstone Mountains, June 5, 1886, — 
About one o'clock this morning the cap- 
tain was waked up by Mr. Mathews and 
informed that Indians had been at his 
ranch at six o’clock yesterday evening, and 
had taken from it seven or eight head of 
stock. Consequently, about an hour and 
a half after daylight, Lieutenant Clarke 
and myself set out with troops K and D 
respectively, he toward the west and I to- 
ward the east, to look up a trail and fol- 
low it. 

I directed my march upon Mathews’ 
ranch. Just beyond the Puerto, where I 
camped a few nights ago, I came upon 
three Americans that had followed the trail 
from the ranch, who, having put me on it, 
kept on following it ahead of me. It led 
down a cafion, and, turning out of it, cir- 
cled the point of a spur on our right. A 
couple of citizens who there left me to go 
to Pantano, took a note from me to the 
captain, in which I reported that I was on 
a trail of from fifteen to twenty animals 
heading for the Whetstone Mountains. 
About an hour later I was joined by the 
two Mathews brothers. 


[To be continued.] 
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REVOLUTION. 


Table showing the number of revolutions of different sized wheels to a mile: 


SIZE OF WHEEL, REVOLUTIONS PER MILE. 
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To find the circumference of a wheel multiply the diameter by 3.1416, or 3 1/7. 
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find the number of revolutions a wheel makes in a mile divide 443,520 by the circum- 


ference in inches multiplied by 7. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.’ 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent.] 


° XVIII. 


THE START FROM TEHERAN. 

THE season of 1885-6 has been an 
exceptionally mild winter in the Persian 
capital. Up to Christmas the weather was 
clear and bracing, sufficiently cool to be 
comfortable in the daytime, and with crisp, 
frosty weather at night. The first snow of 
the season commenced falling while a por- 
tion of the English colony were enjoying 
a characteristic Christmas dinner of roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, at the house of the 
superintendent of the Indo-European Tel- 
egraph Station, and during January and 
February, snow-storms, cold and drizzling 
rains alternated with brief periods of clearer 
weather. When the sun shines forth from 
a cloudless sky in Teheran, its rays are 
sometimes uncomfortably warm, even in 
midwinter ; a foot of snow may have clothed 
the city and the surrounding plain in a soft, 
white mantle during the night, but assert- 
ing his supremacy on the foliowing morn- 
ing he will unveil the gray nakedness 
of the stony plain again, and drive the 
steadily retreating snow-line back, back 
over the undulating foothills, and some 
little distance up the rugged slopes of the 
Elburz range, hard by, ere he retires 
from view in the evening, rotund and fiery, 
like a victorious warrior drunk with suc- 
cess. This irregular snow-line has been 
steadily losing ground, and retreating 
higher and higher up the mountain slopes 
during the latter half of February, and 
when March is ushered in with clear sunny 
weather, and the mud begins drying up, 
and the various indications of spring be- 
gin to put in their appearance, friends 
residing here who have been mentioning 
April 15 as the date I should be justified 
in thinking the unsettled weather at an 
end and pulling out eastward again, agree 
in response to my anxious enquiries, that 
it is an open spell of weather before the 
regular spring rains, that may possibly last 
until I reach Meshed. 

During the winter I have examined, as 
far as circumstances have permitted, the 
merits and demerits of the different routes 
to the Pacific Coast, and have decided upon 


going through Turkestan and Southern 
Siberia to the Amoor Valley, and thence 
either follow down the valley to Vladivostok 
or strike across Chinese Tartary to Pekin; 
the latter route by preference if upon 
reaching Irkutsh I find it to be practicable, 
if not practicable, then the Amoor Valley 
route from necessity. This route, I argue 
to myself, will not only take me through 
some of the most interesting country in 
Asia, but will probably be a more straight- 
away continuous land journey than any 
other route. The distance from Teheran 
to Vladivostok is some six thousand miles, 
and, well aware that six thousand miles 
with a bicycle over Asiatic roads is a task 
of no little magnitude, I at once determine 
upon taking advantage of the fair March 
weather to accomplish at least the first 
six hundred miles of the journey between 
Teheran and Meshed, one of the holy cities 
of Persia. 

The bicycle is in good trim, my own 
health is splendid, my experience of nearly 
eight thousand miles of straightaway wheel- 
ing over the roads of three continents 
ought to count for something, and it is with 
every confidence of accomplishing my un- 
dertaking without serious misadventure that 
I set about making my final preparations to 
start. The British Chargé d’Affaires gives 
me a letter to General Melnikoff, the Rus- 
sian minister at the Shah’s court, explain- 
ing the nature and object of my journey, 
and asking him to render me whatever 
assistance he can to get through, for most 
of the proposed route lies through Russian 
territory. Among my Teheran friends is 
Mr. M , a lively, dapper little tele- 
graphist, who knows three or four different 
languages, and who never seems happier 
than when called upon to act the part of 
interpreter for friends about him. 

Among other distinguishing qualities, 
Mr. M shines in Teheran society as 
the only Briton with sufficient courage to 
wear a chimney-pot hat. Although the 
writer has seen the shining “stove-pipe”’ 
of the unsuspecting tenderfoot from the 
Eastern States made short work of in a 








1 The first article of this series appeared in OuTinG for April, 1885. 
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far western town, and the occurrence 
seemed scarcely to be out of place there, 
I little expected to find popular sentiment 
running in the same warlike groove, and 
asserting itself in the same destructive 
manner in the little English community at 
Teheran. Such however is the grim fact, 
and I have ventured to think that after 
this there is no disputing the common des- 
tiny of us Anglo-Saxons, whatever clime, 
country or government may at present 
claim us as its own. Having seen this 
unfortunate head- 
gear of our ven- 
erable and vener- 
ated forefathers 
shot as full of 
holes as a colan- 
der in the West, I 
come to the East 
only to find it sub- 
jected to similar 
indignities here ; 
for I happened 
to be present at 
the wanton de- 
struction of Mr. 
M ’s second 
or third importa- 
tion from Eng- 
land, saw it taken 
ruthlessly from his 
jealous custody, 
thrust through 
and through with 
a sword-stick, and 
then made to play 
the unhappy and 
undignified part 
of a foot-ball so 
long as there was anything left to kick 
at. More than our common language, 
methinks—more than common customs 
and traditions—more than all those char- 
acteristic traits that distinguish us in com- 
mon, and at the same time also distin- 
guishes us from all other peoples—more 
than anything else, does this mutual spirit 
of destructiveness called into play by the 
sight of a stove-pipe hat, prove the exist- 
ence of a strong, resistless undercurrent 
of sympathy that is carrying the most dis- 
tant outposts of Anglo-Saxony merrily 
down the stream of time together, to some 
particular end; perchance a glorious end, 
perchance an ignominious end, but cer- 
tainly to an end that will not wear a stove- 
pipe hat. 

Mr. M ’s linguistic accomplishments 
includes a fair knowledge of Russian, and 
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he readily accompanies me to the Russian 
Legation to interpret. The Russian Le- 
gation is situated down in the old Oriental 
quarter (birds of a feather, etc.) of the city, 
and, for us at least, necessitated the employ 
ment of a guide to find it. On the way 
down, Mr. M , who prides himself on a 
knowledge of Russian character, impresses 
upon me that General Melnikoff is sure to 
be a nice pleasant sort of a gentleman; 
“all the better class Russians are delight- 
fully jolly and agreeable, much more agree- 
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able to have any dealings with than the 
same Class of people of any other country,” 
he says, and with these favorable com- 
ments we reach the Legation and send up 
my letter. After waiting what we both con- 
sider an unnecessarily long time in the 
vestibule, a full-faced, sensual-looking, or 
in other words well-to-do Persian-look- 
ing individual, in the full costume of a Per- 
sian nobleman, comes out, bearing my letter 
unopened in his hand, and bestowing upon 
us a barely perceptible nod, walks straight 
on past, jumps into a carriage at the door, 
and is driven off. 

Mr. M looks nonplussed at me, and I 
suppose I look equally nonplussed at him ; 
anyhow he proceeds to relieve his feelings 
in language anything but complimentary 
to the Russian Minister. He’s the — well, 
I’ve met scores of Russians, but — h’m, 




















queer? I never saw a Russian act half as 
queer as this before, never!” 
“Small prospect of getting any assist- 
ance from this quarter,” I suggest. 
“Seems deucedly like it” assents Mr. 


M “JT said just now, that being a 
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plain large squares of looking-glass, but 
mirrored surfaces of all shapes and sizes 
pitched at every conceivable angle, in form- 
ing niches, panels and geometrical de- 
signs, yet each separate piece plays well its 
part in working out the harmonious and 





WE ARE LEFT STANDING, 


Russian, he was sure to be courteous and 
agreeable, if nothing else ; but it seems as 
if there are exceptions to this rule as well 
as to others ;” and talking together, we try 
to find consolation in the thought that he 
may be merely eccentric, and turn out a 
very good sort of fellow after all. While 
thus commenting, a liveried servant pre- 
sents himself and motions for us to follow 
him in the wake of the departing carriage. 
Following his guidance a short distance 
through the streets, he leads us into the 
courtyard of a splendid Persian mansion, 
delivers us into the charge of another liv- 
eried servant, who conducts us up a broad 
flight of marble stairs, at the top of which 
he delivers us into the hands of yet a third 
liveried flunky, who now escorts us into the 
most gorgeously mirrored room it has ever 
been my fortune to see. The apartment 
is perfectly dazzling in its glittering splen- 
dor; the floor is of highly polished marble, 
the walls consist of mirror-work entirely, 
as also does the lofty domed ceiling ; not 


decidedly pretty effect of the whole. All 
the furniture the large apartment boasts is a 
crimson and gold divan or two, a few strips 
of rich carpet and an ebony-stand table 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; but suspended 
from the ceiling are several magnificent 
cut-glass chandeliers. At night, when these 
Persian mirrored rooms are lit up, they 
present a scene of barbaric splendor well 
calculated to delight the eye of the sump- 
tuous Oriental ; every tiny square of glass 
reflects a point of light, and every larger 
one reproduces a chandelier; for every 
lamp he lights the Persian voluptuary finds 
himself surrounded by a thousand. 

Seated on a divan toward one end of 
this splendid room, with an open box of 
cigarettes before him, is the man who a few 
minutes ago passed us by on the other side 
and drove off in his carriage. Offering us 
cigarettes, he bids us be seated, and then 
in very fair English (for he has once been 
Persian Minister to England) introduces 
himself as “ Nassir-i-Molk,” the Shah’s 
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minister for foreign affairs; the same gen- 
tleman, it will be remembered, to whom I 
was introduced on the morning of my 
appearance before the Shah. | readily 
recognize him now, and he recognizes me, 
and asks me when I am going to leave 
Teheran; but in the gloomy vestibule of the 
other palace, my own memory of his face 
and figure was certainly at fault. It turns 
out, after all, that the wretch whom we 
paid to guide us to the Russian Legation, 
in his ignorance guided us into the Persian 
foreign office. ‘1 knew—yes, dash it all! 
I knew he wasn’t the Russian Minister, the 
moment | saw him,” says Mr. M as we 
take our departure from the glittering room. 
This confidence in his knowledge of Rus- 
sian character, which a moment ago had 
dropped down to zero, revives wonderfully 
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“WHICH IS MR. STEVENS?" 


upon discovering our ludicrous mistake, 
and, small as he is, it is all I can do to 
keep up with him as we follow the guide 
Nassir-i-Molk has kindly sent to show us 
to the Russian Legation. A few minutes’ 
walk brings us to our destination, where we 
find, in the person of General Melnikoff, 
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a gentleman possessing the bland and en- 
gaging qualities of a good diplomatist ina 
most eminent degree. 

“Which is Mr. Stevens?” he exclaims 
with something akin to enthusiasm, as he 
advances almost to the door to meet us, 
his face fairly beaming with pleasure ; and 
grasping me warmly by the hand he pro- 
ceeds to express his great satisfaction at 
meeting a person who has made so won- 
derful a journey, etc., etc., and etc. Never 
did Mr. Pickwick beam more pleasantly at 
the deaf gentleman, or regard more benig- 
nantly Master Humphrey’s clock, than the 
Russian Minister regards the form and 
features of one whom, he says, he feels 
honored to meet. For several minutes we 
discuss through the medium of Mr. M , 
my journey from San Francisco to Teheran, 





HE EXCLAIMS, WITH SOMETHING AKIN TO ENTHUSIASM.” 


and its proposed continuation to the Pa- 
cific; and during the greater part of the 
interview, General Melnikoff holds me 
quite affectionately by the hand. “Won- 
derful!’’ he says, “ wonderful!! nobody 
ever made half such a remarkable journey; 
my whole heart will go with you until your 
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journey is completed.” Mr. M looks 
on and interprets between us, with a fixed 
and confident didn’t-I-tell-you-so smile, 
that forms a side study of no mean quality. 
“There will be no trouble about getting 
permission to go through Turkestan?” I 
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the Russian Minister's ready assurances 
of assistance. 

Searching through the bazaar, I suc- 
ceed, after some little trouble, in finding 
and purchasing a beltful of Russian gold, 
sufficient to carry me clear through to 
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LEAVING THE CAPITAL OF PERSIA, 


feel constrained to enquire; for such ex- 
cessive displays of affection and bonhgmie 
on the Russian diplomat’s part,’ could 
scarce fail to arouse suspicions. ‘ Oh dear, 
no!” he replies. “Oh dear, no! I will tele- 
graph to General Komaroff, at Askabad, to 
remove all obstacles, so that nothing shall 
interfere witk your progress.” (Perhaps 
General Melnikoff was honest in his inten- 
tions and my suspicions unfounded ; per- 
haps Komaroff refused to comply with 
General Melnikoff’s request—who knows ?) 
Having received this positive assurance, 
we take our leave, Mr. M reminding 
me gleefully of what he had said about 
the Russians being the most agreeable 
people on earth, and the few remaining 
clouds of doubt about getting the road 
through Turkestan happily dissipated by 





Japan ; and on the morning of March to, 
I bid farewell to the Persian capital, well 
satisfied at the outlook ahead. While 
packing up my traps on the evening before 
starting, it begins raining for the first time 
m ten days; but it clears off again before 
midnight, and the morning opens bright 
and promising as ever. Six members of 
the telegraph staff have determined to 
accompany me out to Katoum-abad, the 
first chapar-station' on the Meshed pil- 
grim road, a distance of seven farsakhs. 
“ Hodge-podge,” the cook, and Meshedi 
Ali, the gholam, was sent ahead yesterday 
with plenty of substantial refreshments, 
and sundry mysterious black bottles—for 
it is the intention of the party to remain 
at Katoum-abad over-night, and give me a 


1 Post station for change of horses. 
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proper send-off from that point to-morrow 
morning. 

Some little delay is occasioned by a dif- 
ficulty in meeting the fastidious tastes of 
some of the party as regards saddle-horses ; 
but there is no particular hurry, and ten 
o'clock finds me bowling briskly through 
the suburbs toward the Doshan Tepe 
gate, with four Englishmen, an Irishman 
and a Welchman cantering merrily along 
on horseback behind. “ Khuda rah pak 
Kumad !"’ (May God sweep your road!) 
Ali Akbar had exclaimed as I mounted at 
the door, and as we pass through the city 
gate, the old sentinel, when told that I am 
at last starting on the promised journey to 
Meshed on the asf-i-awhan, supplements 
this with “Padaram daromad !” (My father 
has come out !) a Persian metaphorical ex- 
clamation, signifying, that such wonderful 
news has had the effect of calling his father 
from the grave. The weather has changed 
again since early morning ; it is evidently 
in a very fitful and unsettled mood ; the 
gray clouds are twirling in confusion about 
the white summit of Demavend as we 
emerge on the level plain outside the ram- 
parts, and fleecy fugitives are scudding 
southward in wild haste. Imperfect but 
ridable donkey trails follow the dry moat 
around to the Meshed road, which takes 
a straight course southeastward from the 
city and is seen in the distance ahead, 
leading over a sloping pass, a depression 
in the Doshan Tepe spur of the Elburz 
range. The road near the city is now 
in better condition for wheeling than 
at any other time of the year; the daily 
swarms of pack animals bringing produce 
into Teheran, have trodden it smooth and 
hard during the ten days’ continuous fine 
weather, while it hasn’t been dry suffi- 
ciently long to develop into dust, as it 
does later in the season. Our road is level 
and good for something over a farsakh, 
after which comes the rising ground lead- 
ing gently upward to the pass. It is a 
sufficiently gradual slope to be ridable for 
some little distance, when it becomes too 
rocky and steep, and I have to dismount 
and trundle to the summit. The summit 
of the pass is only about nine miles from 
the city walls, and we pause a minute to 
investigate a bottle of home-made wine 
from the private cellar of Mr. North, one 
of our party, and to allow me to take a 
farewell glance at Teheran, and the many 
familiar objects round about, ere riding 
down the eastern slope and out of sight. 

Teheran is in semi-obscurity beneath 
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the same hazy veil observed when first 
approaching it from the west, and which 
always seems to hover over it. This hazi- 
ness is not sufficiently pronounced to hide 
any conspicuous building, and each famil- 
iar object in the city is plainly visible from 
the commanding summit of the pass. The 
different gates of the city, each with its 
little cluster of bright tiled minars, trace at 
a glance the size and contour of the outer 
ditch and wall; the large framework of the 
pavilion beneath which the Shah gives his 
annual tazzia (representation of the re- 
ligious tragedy of Hussein and Hassan), 
denuded of its canvas covering, suggests 
from this distance the naked ribs of some 
monster skeleton. The square towers of 
the royal anderoon—which the Shah pro- 
fesses to believe is the tallest dwelling- 
house in the world—loom conspicuously 
skyward above the mass of indefinable 
mud buildings and walls that characterize 
the habitations of humbler folk—humbler, 
but perhaps happier on the whole than the 
fair occupants of that seven-storied gilded 
prison. Hundreds of women—wives, con- 
cubines, slaves and domestics—are under- 
stood to be dwelling within these palace 
walls in charge of sable eunuchs, and the 
fate of any female whose bump of dis- 
cretion in an evil moment fails her, is to 
be hurled headlong from the summit of 
one of the anderoon towers—such, at least, 
is the popular belief in Teheran; it may 
or may not be an exaggeration. Some 
even assert that the Shah’s chief object in 
building the anderoon so high was, to 
have the certainty of this awful doom ever 
present before its numerous inmates, the 
more easily to keep them in a submissive 
frame of mind. Off to the right, below 
our position, is the Doshan Tepe palace, 
a memorable spot for me, where I had the 
satisfaction of first introducing bicycle 
riding to the notice of the Persian mon- 
arch. Off to the left, the Parsee “tower 
of silence” is observed perched among the 
lonely gray hills far from human habita- 
tion or any traversed road; on a grating 
fixed in the top of this tower, the Gueber 
population of Teheran deposit their dead, 
in order that the carrion crows and the 
vultures may pick the carcass clean before 
they deposit the whitened bones in the 
body of the tower. 

Having duly investigated the bottle of 
wine and noticed these few familiar ob- 
jects, we all remount and begin the de- 
scent. It is a gentle declivity from top 
to bottom, and ridable the whole distance, 
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save where an occasional washout or other 
small obstacle compels a dismount. The 
wind is likewise favorable, and from the 
top of the pass the bicycle out-distances 
the horseman, except two who are riding 
exceptionably good nags, and make a 
special effort to keep up; and at two 
o’clock we arrive at Katoum-abad. Ka- 
toum-abad consists of a small mud village 
and a half ruined brick caravansary ; in 
one of the rooms of the latter we find 
‘“ Hodge-podge ” and Meshedi Ali with an 
abundance of roast chickens, cold mutton, 
eggs, and the before mentioned mysterious 
black bottles. The few Persian travelers 
in the caravansary, and the villagers come 
flocking around as usual to worry me 
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to do ample justice to the provisions at 
hand, and after satisfying the pressing 
needs of hunger, we drink several appro- 
priate toasts from the contents of the mys- 
terious black bottles—toasts for the success 
of my journey, to OuTING, and to the 
bicycle that has stood by me so well thus 
far on my journey, and promises to stand 
by me equally as well for the future. 
About four o’clock, two of the company 
who have been thoughtful enough to bring 
shot-guns along, sally forth in quest of 
ducks. They come plodding wearily back 
again shortly after dark, without any game, 
but with deep designs on the credulity of 
the non-sporting members of the company. 
In reply to the general and stereotyped 





“AS | WHERL AWAY THEY SEND UP THREE RINGING CHEERS AND A ‘TIGER.’”’ 


about riding the bicycle, but the servants 
drive them away in short order. “We 
want to see the Sahib ride the asp-7-awhan”’ 
they explain, no doubt thinking their re- 
quest most natural and reasonable. ‘The 
Sahib won’t let you see it, nor ride on it 
this evening,” reply the servants; and, 
given to understand that we won’t put up 
with their importunities, they worry us no 
more. “Qh, that I could get rid of them 
thus readily always!” I mentally exclaim ; 
for I feel instinctively that the farther east 
I get, the more wretchedly worrying and 
inquisitive I shall find the people. We 
arrive hungry and thirsty, and in condition 


query “ Shoot anything ?” one of the erring 
pair replied, “Yes, we shot several canvas- 
backs, but lost them in the reeds; didn’t 
we old un?” “Yes, five,” promptly asserts 
“old un,” a truthful young man of about 
three-and-twenty summers. After this, the 
silence for the space of a minute was so 
profound that we could hear each other 
think, until one of the company acting as 
spokesman for the silent reflections of the 
others, enquires “ Anybody know of any 
reeds about Katoum-abad ?”” Some one was 
about to reply, but sportsman No. 1 dex- 
terously waives further examination by 
heaping imprecations on the unkempt head 
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of the dervish, who at this opportune 
moment commences a sing-song monotone, 
in a most soul-harrowing key, outside our 
menzil doorway. 

A slight drizzling rain is falling when 
the early riser of the company wakes up and 
peeps out at daybreak next morning, but 
it soon ceases, and by seven o’clock the 
ground is quite dry. ‘The road for a mile 
or so is too lumpy to admit of mounting, as 
is frequently the case near a village, and 
my six Companions accompany me to rid- 
able ground. As I mount and _ wheel 
away they wave hats and send up three 
ringing cheers and a “tiger,” hurrahs that 
roll across the gray Persian plain to the 
echoing hills, the strangest sound, perhaps, 
these grim old hills have ever echoed ; cer- 
tainly they never before echoed an English 
cheer. And now, as my friends of the 
telegraph staff turn about and wend their 
way back to Teheran, is as good a time as 
any to mention briefly the manner in 
which these genial lightning-jerkers assist- 
ed to render my five months’ sojourn in 
the Persian capital agreeable. But a few 
short hours after my arrival in Teheran, I 
was sought out by Messrs. Meyrick and 
North, who no sooner learned of my inten- 
tion to winter here, than they extended a 
cordial invitation to join them in their 
already established bachelor’s quarters, 
where four disconsolate halves of human- 
ity were already messing harmoniously to- 
gether. With them I took up my 
quarters, and under the liberal 
and wholesome gastronomic ar- 
rangements of the establish- 
ment, soon acquired my usual 
semi-embonpoint condition, and 


recovered from that gaunt, 
hungry appearance that the 


hardships and scant fare of the 
journey from Constantinople had 
imparted. The house belonged 
to Mr. North, and he managed 
to give me a little room to my- 
self for literary work, and, under 
the influence of a steady stream 
of letters and papers from friends 
and well-wishers in England and 
America, that snug little apart- 
ment with a round, moon-like 
hole in the thick mud wall for a 
window, soon acquired that den- 
like aspect that seems insepara- 
ble from the occupation of distributing ink. 


~ 
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other, swore eternal honesty and fidelity, 
called us infidel dogs and pedar sags be- 
hind our backs, quarreled daily among 
themselves over their modokah (legitimate 
pickings and stealings—ten per cent on 
everything passing through their hands) 
and meekly bore with any abuse bestowed 
gratuitously upon them, for an aggregate 
of one hundred and thirty kerans a month 
—and, of course, their modokah. Some 
enterprising members of the colony had 
formed themselves into a club and im- 
ported a billiard table from England ; this 
also was installed in Mr. North’s house, 
and it furnished the means for many an 
hour of pleasant diversion. Like all Per- 
sian houses, the house was built around 
a square courtyard; Mr. North had also 
a pair of small white bulldogs, named re- 
spectively “Crib” and “Swindle.” The last 
named animal furnished us with quite an 
exciting episode one February evening. 
He had been acting rather strangely for 
two or three days; we thought that one 
of the servants had been giving him a 
dose of dang in revenge for having wor- 
ried his kitten, and that he would soon 
recover ; but on this particular day, when 
out for a run with his owner, his strange 
behavior took the form of leaping im- 
pulsively at Mr. North, and with seemingly 
wild frolic, seizing and shaking his gar- 
ments. When Mr. North returned home he 
took the precautionary measure of chaining 
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him up in the yard. Shortly afterward, I 
came in from my customary evening walk, 
and, all unconscious of the change in his 
behavior, went up to him; with a half 


Three native servants cooked for us, waited 
on us, turned up missing when wanted for 
anything particular, cheated us and each 
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playful, half savage spring he seized the 
leg of my trousers, and with an evidently 
uncontrollable impulse, shook a piece clean 
out of it. He became gradually worse as 
the evening wore away, the wild expres- 
sion of his eyes developed in an alarming 





‘““HE SEIZED THE LEG OF MY TROUSERS.’ 


manner ; he would try to get at anybody 
who showed themselves, and he made 
night hideous with the fearful barking 
howl of a mad dog. Poor Swindle had 
gone mad ; and I had had a narrow escape 
from being bitten. We lassoed him from 
opposite directions and dragged him out- 
side and shot him. Swindle was a plucky 
little dog and so was Cribb; one day they 
chased a vagrant cat up on to the roof; 
driven to desperation, the cat made a 
wild leap down into the courtyard, a dis- 
tance of perhaps twenty feet; without. a 
moment’s hesitation, both dogs sprung 
bodily after her, recking little of the dis- 
tance to the ground and the possibility of 
broken bones. 

Sometimes the colony drives dull care 
and ennui away by indulging in private 
theatricals ; this winter they organized an 
amateur company, called themselves the 
“Teheran Bulbulls” and with burnt-corked 
faces and grotesque attire they rehearsed 
and perfected themselves in “ Uncle Ebe- 
nezer’s Visit to New York,” which, together 
with sundry duets, solos, choruses, etc., 
they proposed to give an entertainment for 
the benefit of the poor of the city. When 
the Shah returned from Europe he was 
moved by what he had seen there, to build 


a small theatre: the theatre was built but 
nothing is ever done with it. The Teheran 
Bulbulls applied for its use to give their en- 
tertainment in, and the Shah was pleased 
to grant their request. The mollahs raised 
objections ; said it would have a tendency 
to corrupt the morals of the 
Persians. Once, twice, the en- 
tertainment was postponed ; 
but the Shah finally over- 
ruled the bigoted priests’ ob- 
jections, and “ Uncle Ebe- 
nezer’s Visit to New York” 
was played twice in the 
Shah’s little gilded theatre 
a few days after I left, with 
great suecess ; the first night, 
before the Shah and _ his 
nobles, and the foreign am- 
bassadors, and the second 
2, night before more common 
‘ folk. The two _ postpone- 
ments and my early depar- 
ture, prevented me from be- 
= ing on hand as_prompter. 
“= The winter before, these 

dusky-faced “ bulbulls” had 
“ performed before a Teheran 
audience, and one who was 
a member at that time, tells 
an amusing story of the individual who 
acted as prompter on that occasion. One of 
the performers appeared on the stage suffi- 
ciently charged with stage-fright to cause 
him to entirely forget his piece. Expect- 
ing every moment to get the cue from the 
prompter’s box, what was his horror to 
hear, after waiting what probably seemed 
to him about an hour, instead of the cue, 
in a hoarse whisper that could be distinct- 
ly heard all over the room, the comforting 
remark, “I say, Charlie, I’ve lost the 
blooming place!” 

The American missionaries have a small 
chapel in Teheran, and on Sunday morn- 
ing we sometimes used to go; the little 
congregation gathered there was composed 
of strange elements collected together 
from far off places. From Colonel F . 
the grizzled military adventurer, now in 
the Shah’s service, and who was also 
with Maximilian in Mexico, to the young 
American lady who is said to have turned 
missionary and came broken-hearted to the 
distant East, because her lover had died a 
few days before they were to be married, 
they are an audience of people each with 
a more or less adventurous history. It is 
perfectly natural that it should be so ; it is 
the irrepressible spirit of adventure that is 
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either directly or indirectly responsible for 
their presence here. 

Half an hour after the echoes of the 
three cheers and the “ tiger” had died away, 
finds me wet-footed and engaged in ford- 
ing a series of aggravating little streams, 
that obstructs my path so frequently, that 
to stop and shed one’s foot-gear for each, 
soon becomes an intolerable nuisance. 1 
should think I can claim, without exagger- 
ation, to crossing fifty of these streams in- 
side of ten miles. A good-sized stream 
emerges from the Elburz foothills : after 
reaching the plain it follows no regular 
channel, but spreads out like an opened 
fan into a gradually widening area of 
small streams that play their part in irri- 
gating a few scattering fields and gardens, 
and are then lost in the sands of the desert 
to the south. Situated where it can derive 
the most benefit from these streams, is the 
village of Sherifabad, and beyond Sherifa- 
bad, stretches a verdureless waste to Aivan- 
i-Kaif. On this desert I sit down fora 


few minutes on one of those little mounds 

of rocks piled up at intervals to mark the 

road when the trail is buried beneath the 

winter snows, a green-turbaned descend- 

ant of the Prophet, bestriding a bay horse, 

comes from the opposite direction, stops, 
Ap ORY 
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squats down closer to the bicycle, and 
commences a searching investigation of its 
several parts. ‘ Where are you going ?” he 
finally asks. ‘ Meshed.” “Where have 
you come from?” “Teheran.” With 
that he hands me another handful of figs, 
remounts his horse and rides away without 
another word. Inquisitiveness is seen, al- 
most bristling from the loose sleeves and 
flowing folds of his sky-blue gown, but his 
overwhelming sense of his own holiness 
forbids him holding anything like a lengthy 
intercourse with an unhallowed Ferenghi, 
and much as he would like to know every- 
thing about the bicycle, he goes away with- 
out asking a single question about it. 

Shortly after parting company with the 
sanctimonious seyud, I encounter a pros- 
perous-looking party of dervishes. Some 
of them are mounted on excellent don- 
keys, and for dervishes they look excep- 
tionally flourishing and well-to-do. As I 
ride slowly past they accost me with their 
customary ‘“‘huk yah huk,”’ and promise to 
pray Allah for a safe journey to wherever 
I am going, if I will favor them with the 
necessary backsheesh to command their 
good offices. 

There are some stretches of very good 
road across this desert, and I reach Aivan- 





A ROADSIDE LUNCH IN PERSIA. 


dismounts, squats down on his hams close 
by and proceeds to regale himself with 
bread and figs, meanwhile casting inquisi- 
tive glances at the bicycle. Presently he 
advances closer, gives me a handful of figs, 


i-Kaif near noon. There has been no 
drinkable water for a long distance, and 
being thirsty, my first inquiry is for tea, 
“There is a tchai-khan at the umbar 
(water cistern) yonder,” I am told, and 
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straightway proceed to the place pointed 
out; but “tchai-khan neis” is the reply 
upon enquiring at the umbar. In this 
manner am I promptly initiated into one 
peculiarity of the people along this portion 
of the Meshed pilgrim road, a peculiarity 
that distinguishes them from the ordinary 
Persian as fully as the shaking of their 
heads for an affirmative reply does the 
people of the Maritza Valley from other 
people of the Balkan peninsular. They 
will frequently ask you if you want a cer- 
tain article, simply for the purpose of tell- 
ing vou they haven’t got it. Whether this 
queer inconsistency comes of simon-pure 
inquisitiveness to hear what one will say 
in reply, or whether they derive a certain 
amount of inquisitorial pleasure from rais- 
ing a person’s expectations one moment 
so as to witness their disappointment the 
next, is a question I prefer to leave to 
others, but more than once am I brought 
into contact with this peculiarity during 
the few brief hours I stay at Aivan-i-Kaif. 
It is not improbable that these people are 
merely carrying their ideas of politeness 
to the insane length of holding out the 
promise of what they think or ascertain 
one wants, knowing at the same time 
their inability to supply it. 

It is threatening rain as I pick my way 
through a mile or so of mud ruins, tumble- 
down walls and crooked paths leading from 
the umbar to the house of the Persian tel- 
egraph-jee, who has been requested from 
Teheran to put me up, and in view of the 
threatening aspect of the weather, I con- 
clude to remain till morning. The English 
Government has taken charge of the Tehe- 
ran and Meshed Telegraph Line during 
the delimitation of the Afghan and Turkes- 
tan boundary, and besides guaranteeing 
the native telegraph-jees their regular sal- 
ary—which is not always forthcoming from 
the Persian Government—they pay them 
something extra. In consequence of this, 
the telegraph-jees are at present very fav- 
orably disposed toward Englishmen, and 
Mirza Hassan readily tenders me the hos- 
pitality of the little mud-office where he 
amuses himself daily, clicking the keys 
of his instrument, smoking Aa/ians, drink- 
ing tea and entertaining his guests. Mr. 
McIntire and Mr. Stagno are somewhere 
between here and Meshed, inspecting and 
repairing the line for the English Govern- 
ment, for they received it from the Persians 
in a wretched, tumble-down condition, and 
Mr. Gray, telegraphist for the Afghan boun- 
dary commission, is stationed temporarily 


at Meshed, so that, thanks to the boundary 
troubles, 1 am pretty certain of meeting 
three Europeans on the first six hundred 
miles of my journey. Mirza Hassan is 
hospitable and well-meaning, but like most 
Persians, he is slow about everything but 
asking questions. Being a telegraph-jee, 
he is, of course, a comparatively enlightened 
mortal, and among other things he is ac- 
quainted with the average Englishman’s 
partiality for beer. One of the first ques- 
tions he asks is whether I want any beer. 
It strikes me at once as a rather strange 
question to be asked in a Persian village, 
but thinking he might perchance have had’ 
a bottle or two left here by one of the 
above-mentioned telegraph inspectors, I 
signify my willingness to sample a little. 
True to the peculiar inconsistency of his 
fellows, he replies : “ Od-z-jow nets” (beer, 
no). If he hasn’t od-7-jow, however, he 
has tea, and in about an hour after my ar- 
rival, he produces the samovar, a bow] of 
sugar and the tiny glasses in which tea 
is always served in Persia. 

Visitors begin dropping in as_ usual, 
and before long hundreds of villagers 
are swarming about the telegraph-khana 
anxious to see me ride. It iscoming on to 
rain, but in order to rid the telegraph office 
of the crowd, I take the bicycie out. Wil- 
ling men carry both myself and the bicycle 
across a stream that runs through the vil- 
lage to smooth ground on the opposite side, 
where I ride back and forth several times, 
to the wild and boisterous delight of the 
entire population. 

In this manner I succeed in ridding the 
telegraph office of the crowd ; but there is 
no getting rid of the visitors. Everybody 
in the place who thinks himself a little bet- 
ter than the ragamuffin ryots, comes and 
squats on his hams in the little hut-like 
office, sips the telegraph-jees sweetened 
tea, smokes his kalians and spends the 
afternoon in staring wonderingly at myself 
and the bicycle. Having picked up a little 
Persian during the winter, I am able to 
talk with them and understand them rather 
better than last season, and Persian-like 
they ply me mercilessly with qnestions. 
Often when someone asks a question of 
me, Mirza Hassan, as becomes a telegraph- 
jee and a person of profound erudition, 
thoughtfully saves me the trouble of reply- 
ing, by undertaking to furnish the desired 
information himself. One old mollah wants 
to know how many farsakhs it is from 
Aivan-i-Kaif to Yenghi Donia (New World 
—America): ere I can frame a suitable 
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reply Mirza Hassan forestalls my intentions, 
by answering in a decisive tone of voice, 
that admits of no appeal, “ Kylie!” Khylie 
is a handy word that the Persians always 
fall back on when their knowledge of great 
numbers or long distances is vague and 
shadowy; it is an indefinite term equiva- 
lent to our word “many.” Mirza Hassan 
don’t know whether America is two hun- 
dred farsakhs away or two thousand, but 
he knows it to be “khylie farsakhs,” and 
that is perfectly satisfactory to himself, and 
the white-turbaned questioner is perfectly 
satisfied with “khylie” for an answer. 

A person from the New World is natur- 
ally a rara avis with the simple villagers 
of Aivan-i-Kaif, and their inquisitiveness 
concerning Yenghi Donia and Yenghi 
Donians fairly runs riot, and shapes itself 
into all manner of questions. ‘They want 
to know whether the people smoke kalians 
and ride horses—real horses, not asfs-2- 
awhan—in Yenghi Donia, and whether the 
Valiat smoked the kalian with me at Hadji 
Agha. Mirza Hassan explains about the 
kalian and horses; he enlightens his won- 
dering auditor to the extent that Yenghi 
Donians smoke narghelis and chibourks 
instead of kalians, and he contemptuously 
pooh-poohs the idea of them keeping rid- 
ing horses when they are clever enough to 
make iron horses that require nothing to 
eat or drink and no rest. About the ques- 
tion of the Heir Apparent smoking the 
kalian with me, he betrays as lively an 
interest as anybody in the room, but he 
maintains a discreet silence until I answer 
in the negative, when he surveys his guests 
with the air of one who pities their igno- 
rance, and says “ Kalian neis.”” <A _ lusty- 
lunged youngster of about three summers 
has been interrupting the genial flow of 
conversation by making “ Rome howl” in 
an adjoining room, and Mirza Hassan 
fetches him in and consoles him with sun- 
dry lumps of sugar. The advent of the 
limpid-eyed toddler leads the thoughts and 
questions of the company into more do- 
mestic channels. After exhaustive ques- 
tioning about my own affairs, Mirza Has- 
san, with more than praiseworthy frankness 
and becoming gravity, informs me that, 
besides the embryo telegraph-jee and sugar 
consumer in the room, he is the happy 
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father of “ yek mim” (one and a half others). 
I cast my eye around the room at this 
extraordinary announcement, expecting to 
find the company indulging in apprecia- 
tive smiles, but every person in the room is 
as sober as a judge ; plainly I am the only 
person present who regards the announce- 
ment as anything uncommon. 

After an ample supper of mutton pillau, 
Mirza Hassan proceeds to say his prayers, 
borrowing my compass to get the proper 
bearings for Mecca, which I have explained 
to him during the afternoon. With no little 
dismay he discovers that, according to my 
explanations, he has for years been bobbing 
his head daily several degrees east of the 
holy city, and, like a sensible fellow and a 
person who has become convinced of the 
infallibility of telegraph instruments, com- 
passes and kindred aids to the accomplish- 
ment of human ends, he now rectifies the 
mistake. Everybody along his route uses 
a praying-stone, a small cake of stone or 
hardened clay, containing an inscription 
from the Koran. These praying-stones are 
obtained from the sacred soil of Meshed, 
Koom or Kerbela, and are placed in posi- 
tion on the ground in front of the kneeling 
devotee during his devotions, so that, in- 
stead of touching his forehead to the carpet 
or the common ground of his native village, 
he can bring it in contact with the hallowed 
soil of one of these holy cities. Distance 
lends enchantment to a holy place and 
adds to the efficacy of a prayer-stone in the 
eyes of its owner, and they are valued 
highly or lightly, according to the distance 
and the consequent holiness of the city they 
are brought from. For example, a Meshedi 
values a prayer-stone from Kerbela, and a 
Kerbeli values one from Meshed, neither 
of them having much faith in the efficacy 
of one from their own city; familiarity 
with sacred things breeds doubts and indif- 
ference. The prayer-stone is reverently 
touched to lips, cheeks and forehead at the 
finish of prayers, and then carefully wrapped 
up and stowed away until praying time 
comes round again. To a skeptical and 
perhaps irreverent observer, these praying- 
stones would seem to bear about the same 
relation to a pilgrimage to Meshed or Ker- 
bela as a package of prepared sea-salt does 
to a season at the seaside. 


[To be continued.] 
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WELCOME TO THOMAS STEVENS. 
BY C. E. CUSHING. 


I, 


To the East! to the East! with constant aim, 
Over oceans, through deserts, onward he came 
With soul determined to do or die, 
With heart undaunted and steadfast eye 
Forever fixed on the distant goal, 

To the East! the East! and Home! 


Il. 


To the East! to the East! over mountain heights, 
Through burning days and glooming nights 
He ever came on his flying wheel— 
Grimly treading his lone, long reel— 
With eyes still fixed on the distant goal, 
To the East! the East! and Home! 


ITI. 


To the East! to the East! through strange wild lands, 
Where live fierce men with blood-stained hands, 
Where wander stealthy beasts of prey, 
Where dangers threaten and perils play, 
His eyes were fixed on the distant goal, 

To the East! the East! and Home! 


Iv. 


To the East! to the East! through the jaws of Death, 
Scorched by the heat of Death’s hot breath, 
He rode unswervingly along 
With brave heart singing his constant song; 
While his eyes were fixed on the distant goal: 
To the East! the East! and Home! 


¥. 


To the East! to the East! he comes at last, 
All hardships ended, all perils past: 
He joys with the joy of a work well done; 
He delights in the honor he has won: 
At last he has reached his constant goal, 

In the East! the East! and Home! 


VI. 


To the East! to the East! we welcome thee! 
In the East! in the East! all honor be 
To the steadfast heart and courageous soul, 
To the man! who has come unharmed and whole 
To his distant ever-receding goal 
In the East! the East! and Home! 











A NIGHT WITH THE 

As an enthusiastic Corinthian, fond of 
knocking about the water in any sort of 
craft, | was advised, while touring through 
Scotland recently, to try a novelty in the 
form of atrip with a herring fleet, which go 
out nightly, in the season, from many of 
the towns and villages along the coast of 
that romantic and picturesque country. 
Upon thinking over and discussing the 
matter with the gentleman who suggested 
it to me, who, by the way, had experienced 
such a trip, he assured me that as variety 
was the spice of life, I could enjoy a great 
deal of the said spice at a very small out- 
lay; “but,” added he, “I will be frank 
with you, and promise that the spice in this 
case has nothing to do with allspice, but 
more with the odor of the herring, and I 
sometimes fancy I can detect the smell 
of that eStimable fish from my hands yet 
(sniffing them), though it is a_ full 
month since I was out with the boats.” I 
assured him I was not at all dainty, and as 
I had about a month more to pass in the 
country, I presumed the smell of herrings 
would not attract universal attention. “ Well, 
no,” he laughingly replied, “it will not, 
and if you are as fond of roughing it as 
you say you are, I don’t doubt but that the 
novelty of the thing will have its attrac- 
tions for you.” 

Consequently I then and there decided I 
would try the experiment, and my friend 
promised that he would get me a berth 
as passenger on the identical boat he had 
been out in, as he knew the skipper well. 

At this time I was staying at this gentle- 
man’s house in the town of Campbeltown, 
a seaport in Argyleshire, on the Firth of 
Clyde, about ten miles from the Mull of 
Kintyre (that high promontory which is 
the last portion of Scotland visible to the 
eyes of Atlantic travelers who make Glas- 
gow their starting point), a town that is re- 
nowned all over the world for that excel- 
lent distillation known as Campbeltown 
whisky. It is evidentto the unprejudiced 
that the good people who compose its in- 
habitants look with some distrust on the 
churches in their midst,.as they calculate 
that it takes three distilleries to keep watch 
over one church, there being twenty-one of 
the former toseven of the latter ; the prin- 
cipal shipping import being barley from 
Russia to feed these whisky factories. 
Yet it is a fact that unless you are an old 


SCOTCH HERRING 


FISHERS. 


rounder, and know just where to go for it, 
the whisky sold in the public houses in 
town is probably the worst to be had in 
the country. This does not seem to have 
any effect on its consumption, however, 
and I may mention that among the lower 
classes, whisky, herrings and oat meal con- 
stitute their bill of fare year in and year 
out, with the exception of New Year’s day, 
on which date blood puddings and plum 
duff is, lam told, the proper caper. Apropos 
of this, 1 was much amused, one day, on 
questioning one of the gamins fishing off 
the end of one of the wharves (or “ quays,” 
as they are there called) what he had for 
breakfast that day. He stared at me for 
fully thirty seconds, as if wondering at my 
ignorance before giving vent to the flow 
of his rhetoric in the monosyllable 
“ Parritch !” (¢. e. porridge, or oat meal 
boiled). “And what for dinner?” I con- 
tinued. Another look more intense if pos- 
sible than the former, and “ Parritch!” 
again crossed his lips. I was now fully 
interested and determined to enrich my 
notes with his complete “ Bill of Lading ” 
for the day by finding out what his supper 
consisted of. A look of contempt, min- 
gled with pity, overspread his sun-browned 
face, followed my question, and, gathering 
himself for a final effort, answered scorn- 
fully, ‘“ Parritch, o’ course—div’ ye think 
it’s N’er day?” (New Year’s day). In spite 
of the decidedly monotonous ménu, they 
are a strong, hardy race, and my friend 
assured me that the men will get soaked to 
the skin externally by rain, and internally 
by whisky, half a dozen times a day with- 
out ever thinking of changing their clothes, 
and never know what a cold is. 

As the herring fleet does not leave for 
the fishing-grounds till late in the after- 
noon, I left my friend to take a stroll 
through the town, he promising in the 
meanwhile to arrange with the skipper of 
the Catherine and Agnes about my going 
out with him. So making an appointment 
to meet him at 3 P.M. at his house, I 
wandered off, as I delight to do in a 
strange place, through the narrow streets 
of the town. What struck me most were 
the plentiful signs everywhere the eye 
rested of the two principal businesses of 
the place—whisky-distiHing and fishing. 

The quays were piled up with whisky- 
barrels and herring boxes, some of each 
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full, waiting to be shipped to Glasgow and 
Greenock, and some empty, returning 
only to be refilled and sent back, and so 
on, da capo. In the streets drays were 
conveying barrels to and from the quays, 
and on the shore were fishing-boats, mostly 
turned upside down, while nets suspended 
from high screens made of poles like our 
shad-poles, were drying in the sun. Here 
a group of fishermen might be seen mend- 
ing nets, there another tanning an out- 
stretched sail, while a third were idly talk- 
ing about the number of “crans”’ the last 
catch amounted to, and discussing the 
weather @ /a polite society. Once did I 
see a happy group consisting of a fisher- 
man’s wife and her children, the mother 
knitting some heavy worsted stockings, 
evidently for the bread-winner of the 
family, and the “bairns” playing round 
her knee while sitting at the door of their 
home, constructed like Mr. Peggotty’s, of a 
boat turned upside down. I asked per- 
mission to examine the structure, and was 
kindly invited to step inside, when I was 
more than surprised at the cleanliness and 
comfort exhibited. A partition, built 
“amidships,” divided the house into a 
“but and a ben,” as two-roomed houses 
are there named, one serving as kitchen, 
dining and general sitting-room, while the 
other was used as a bed-room. Along the 
walls of the former was arranged the fam- 
ily “delf,”’ mostly of the blue willow pat- 
tern, while some cheap but appropriate 
prints, such as “ Launching the Life-Boat,” 
decorated the walls. The windows were 
simply square holes cut in the sides of the 
boat and filled in with small panes of glass, 
and on the sill of one or two stood some 
pot plants which gave a touch of color to 
the interior. “It’s no unco big, but it’s 
gey snug, an’ the auld boat has stood 
mony a hard batterin’ at sea, and mony an 
ugly blaw on the land without showing 
it much,” remarked my hostess. A large 
family Bible, with a pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles lying on top of it, looked as if 
it knew much the same experience as the 
one in Burns’ “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
while in what was originally the bow of the 
boat slumbered a peat fire. This peat isa 
sort of turf, or bog, which is cut at a cer- 
tain time every year and stored round the 
house for winter use, and makes a bright 
fire, with little or no smoke. After wan- 
dering around the town, which is, by the 
way, the largest in the domains of the 
Duke of Argyle, or MacCallum More, as 
he is usually called here, and taking in all 





that was to be seen — among other things a 
cross standing in the main street, bearing 
a Latin inscription which was brought here 
from the, at one time, famous ecclesiastical 
island of Iona — I| hurried off to my friend’s 
house to keep my engagement. I found 
him waiting for me, and on his floor, cov- 
ering a large area, were some sailor's tog- 
gery, consisting of a coat and pair of pants 
of a heavy blue material, a “bonnet,” or 
glengarry, and a heavy pair of shoes, the 
whole evidently being the outfit of some 
fisherman. 

“What are you going to do with these?” 
I inquired, and was not a little surprised 
when he told me they were for my use. I 
quietly told him that if I knew myself, I 
would not be seen dead in the aforesaid 
articles, and thoughts of what my friends 
in New York would think of me if they 
saw me rigged up in such stun’sails, made 
me righteously indignant at the very idea 
of my donning them. Upon his pointing out, 
however, that complete and absolute ruin 
would certainly be the end of any other 
suit I might wear when on my fishing ex- 
cursion, I gave myself up entirely to the 
mercies of my mentor, promising to obey 
him implicitly, and before a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed, I was surrounded by the 
most voluminous suit of clothes I ever 
dared hope to possess. <A pipe, pouch of 
tobacco, box of matches, and a very darge 
pocket pistol of Campbeltown’s very best 
fire-water completed my outfit, and when 
we walked down to the end of the quay 
to meet the skipper in whose care I was 
consigned, I found myself actually rolling 
in my gait, although I was painfully evi- 
dent of the fact that the color of my face 
and hands belied my rig. On arriving at 
the end of the quay my friend singled out 
from a group of fishermen, one whom he 
introduced to me as “Captain Dugald.” 
The captain was a typical Scotch fisher- 
man, considerably wnder the average height 


‘of men, but then considerably over the 


average width, with a face as tanned as the 
sail of a fishing boat, and a fist the size of 
a ham, and which caught mine with a grip 
of iron, a trial which I would much 
rather have dispensed with. Telling Du- 
gald I was a stranger in a far land, my 
friend handed me over to hiscare, assuring 
me that I was in good hands, and that 
the Catherine and Agnes was the fastest 
boat inthe harbor. This last remark was 
well aimed, judging from the pleased ex- 
pression on Dugald’s face, who thereupon 
remarked he was pleased to take me out, 
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and that we had better get under weigh at 
once, or we should miss the last of the ebb 
tide. 

Accordingly, I bade my friend farewell, 
and stepping into a small boat with the 
skipper, was rowed out to the Catherine 
and Agnes. On reaching her, I scrambled 
on board and found her a large, roomy 
craft, of great depth, as it seemed to me at 
the time, perfectly open, with the exception 
of a small deck, extending from the bow to 
about four feet beyond the mast. Under 
the deck was the forecastle and cooking- 
galley combined, and piled up in order all 
along the floor were the nets, with their 
attendant sinkers and floats. Her ballast 
consisted of about three tons of stones, 
which is found to be the most convenient 
ballast these boats can get, as it can be 
jettisoned at pleasure, should the catch of 
herrings be large enough to warrant this. 
Mainsail and jib constitute the rig, and 
under it these boats are very fast as well 
as able, as indeed they require to be to 
stand the angry seas from the Irish channel 
which sweep up the Firth of Clyde after a 
sou’west gale. Generally, these boats, 
which, with nets and everything complete, 
including one skiff or wherry, cost from 
£200 to £350, are owned by the skipper, 
who pays the crew, usually four or five 
men, a regular wage and a small percentage 
of the catch. The skiff, or wherry, is a 
double-bowed boat about eighteen feet long, 
which is towed out to the fishing-ground 
and sent home with the first of the catch, if 
it is a large one, to supply the demand of 
the town. I have seen these boats come in 
with scarcely three inches of free-board, so 
laden with herrings were they, and for six- 
pence you could have a pail full of these 
fish. The larger boats follow the skiffs 
home as soon as they get all the nets on 
board, their cargoes being bought by the 
wholesale dealers, who pack the fish in 
layers of salt and send them by the morn- 
ing’s steamer to Greenock and Glasgow, the 
largest percentage being shipped thence by 
rail to Liverpool, London, and England 
generally, where the fish sell at twopence 
per piece on the day after they are caught. 
[ may remark here that he who wants to 
know what a Scotch herring really tastes 
like, should cook and eat it the same morn- 
ing it is caught. 

After being introduced to the crew by a 
comprehensive wave of the skipper’s hand, 
and the announcement that I was the 
American gentleman who wished to spend 
a night with them at the fishing, the crew 
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at once began hoisting sail, and in a few 
minutes the Catherine and Agnes was 
gliding down the harbor or “ Loch” amidst 
a fleet of over one hundred and fifty boats, 
some larger and some smaller than herself, 
all making forthe opensea. Campbeltown 
Loch is about three miles long by one and 
a half broad, and is almost entirely land- 
locked. An island named Devaar, on which 
is a lighthouse marking the entrance to the 
loch, seems to have been dropped right in 
the mouth of the loch, as a sort of after- 
thought, and has only left a passage on one 
side not more than two hundred yards wide 
at some parts, while on the other side one 
can walk to the mainland at low water by 
using a sort of road of sand and gravel 
which seems to have been made for the pur- 
pose, but is really only the result of the 
action of the tides. The loch is a most 
picturesque sheet of water, and is sheltered 
on all sides by hills, which keep the worst 
of the winter gales from the shipping, and, 
as the anchorage is of the best, it is a 
favorite resort of storm-bound vessels. The 
entrance to the loch is defended by forti- 
fications quite as obsolete as those of New 
York harbor, but which are maintained 
more as a training-ground for the militia, 
than for anything of a more _bellicose 
nature. 

There is much rivalry among the fishing 
smacks as to their respective sailing quali- 
ties, and races in going out and coming in 
are always in style. The Catherine and 
Agnes proved my friend did not exaggerate 
when flattering the skipper, as we slowly 
hauled up and passed boat after boat, until 
she was among the foremost when the 
fishing-grounds were reached, a couple of 
hours after leaving the harbor, when down 
came the sail and the nets were gotten 
ready to cast. It was a most animating 
sight to see the water dotted all over for 
miles around with the fleet, on which every 
man and boy was now busily occupied in 
keeping the nets from getting entangled or 
caught on anything while getting them 
overboard. Each boat takes a position at 
a respectable distance from its neighbor, as 
they are not anchored, but are moored to 
the nets and drift with them. As the tides 
are not strong the distance covered is in- 
considerable, but care must be taken not 
to approach too near any other boat, nor 
poach on its ground. The nets are very 
long and cover a large area of water, being 
supported by large cork floats’ fastened at 
intervals along the upper edge, sinkers on 
the lower edge keeping them perpendicular. 
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The meshes are large enough to allow the 
herring to get his head into them, when he 
is caught by the gills and held prisoner. 

After the nets had all been cast the crew 
gave themselves up to getting supper ready, 
and in a few minutes one of the crew had 
kindled a peat fire in the forecastle, and 
“the hungry edge of appetite ” was consider- 
ably sharpened when a savory odor of fried 
herrings reached our end of the boat. The 
fish being cooked were those caught the 
preceding night, and were done to a nicety, 
Peter, our boy chef, priding himself that 
fried herring was his piece de résistance. 
Some oatmeal cake and a steaming can of 
tea, was all these humble toilers of the sea 
had for their supper, but I must say I did 
full justice to the meal by “backing up my 
cairt,” as Peter called it, for another herring, 
and thereby gladdening that worthy’s heart 
by this tribute to his cooking. Two large, 
fat herrings make a thoroughly sufficient 
meal, and I felt at peace with all mankind 
after finishing mine. When the supper was 
over I had, for the first time, an opportunity 
of looking around me and taking in the 
view, and such a view it was! The sun 
was just sinking into the water, and threw 
his rays across the waves in a broad band 
of gold, causing the somber-hued fishing 
boats within his trail to stand out ev s/- 
houette. Away over by the shore of Arran, 
innumerable steamers and sailing vessels 
were creeping up the Firth on their way to 
Greenock and Glasgow, while Aisla Craig, 
the 

‘“*Craggy ocean pyramid ” 

of Keats, stood up in majestic loneliness in 
strong relief to the Arran shore with its 
peaceful farms laid out in almost geomet- 
rical precision. Aisla Craig is a_ rock, 
about midway between the shore of Arran 
and the Mull of Kintyre, and rises perpen- 
dicularly on one side for hundreds of feet 
into the air, while on the opposite side it 
begins at the level of the sea and slopes up 
to its highest point. Its population con- 
sists of one man, who keeps a few sheep on 
the rock, and sea fowl, thousands of which 
latter are ever circling around its craggy 
brows, but there is some talk at present of 
the British Government fortifying it. Cer- 
tainly it could be made a second Gibraltar. 
Right opposite us lies the town of Ayr, 
which, according to Burns, is celebrated 
for its comely lasses, and following the 
coast-line in a southerly direction, we can 
trace the Galloway coast fading away into 
an indistinct purple line, blending at last 
with the colors of the setting sun. I have 


often since wondered why American tourists, 
with whom time is not the first considera- 
tion, do not take the more northern route 
by the Anchor or State line steamers to 
Glasgow, in preference to the Liverpool 
route. The scenery along the north coast 
of Ireland, passing the Giant’s Causeway 
and round the Mull of Kintyre, up the 
broad Firth of Clyde with its varied scenery, 
now grand and rugged, now quiet and 
peaceful, is far ahead of that offered by the 
Liverpool steamers. Besides, if the trans- 
Atlantic lines found a disposition among 
travelers to take this trip, they would put 
their finest steamers on this route, and he 
who visits Britain without seeing the Scottish 
highlands, replete with romance of love and 
war, simply misses the most magnificent 
scenery in Britain. On putting my pistol 
of Campbeltown whisky into circulation, 
the usual reticence of the Highlander began 
to melt like the mist on his native hills 
before the rising sun, and stories and songs 
enlivened the evening. I was much struck 
with the excellent ear for music these men 
have, and their songs, all in Gaelic, and 
treating chiefly, as the skipper informed 
me, of the bloody frays between the clans 
in bygone days, were weird and interesting 
tome. The Highlander is naturally of a 
fighting proclivity, and one watching the 
effect on the crew of one song in particular 
I remember, I could not wonder at the 
glorious record of the Highland regiments 
in all of Britain’s wars. One enterprising 
youth in a smack about a quarter of a mile 
from us struck up some music from that 
wonderful instrument, the bagpipes, and I 
must admit that were I compelled to live 
within sound of this instrument all my life, 
I should prefer to have it served up to me 
in just this way, “ distance lending enchant- 
ment,” most decidedly, in this case. Never- 
theless, I noticed the crew kept perfectly 
still all the time the youth was playing, and 
Dugald informed me that the pipes could 
stir up a man to fight quicker than anything 
he knew of, a sentiment in which I quite 
agreed with him. In answer to a request 
for a song, I scored a decided success in 
singing “Annie Laurie,” and “Within a 
Mile of Edinboro’ Town,” as an encore. 
The audience were astonished at the idea 
of any one from America knowing a Scotch 
song, and I imagine I rose in their estima- 
tion accordingly. 

Nothing strikes the American visiting 
Britain in summer more than the long twi- 
light, and on this particular evening I 
could with ease read a newspaper at ten 
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o’clock without straining my eyes in the 
least. I believe that it is greatly owing to 
the fact that the British are such a sport- 
loving people, as I noticed that cricket, 
lawn-tennis, and other out-door games, 
were indulged in much more after supper 
than before it. Thus clerks, whose busi- 
ness prevents them from exercising during 
the day, have quite three or four hours 
after supper in which to indulge their 
tastes. At last the darkness came down, 
and with it hundreds of lights came into 
existence, not suddenly, but like the stars, 
silently one by one, until the Arran shore 
twinkled with them and the lighthouses 
sent their warning gleams across the water. 
The crew now sought an opportunity to 
snatch an hour or twoof sleep, but the 
scene had a peculiar charm for me, and 
as the skipper was going to keep watch, I 
decided to keep him company. 

After lighting our pipes and passing 
round the flask, Dugald became very com- 
municative, and gave me many interesting 
details regarding his profession — how that 
some years the fishing had not been good, 
and others the fish were too plentiful and 
consequently too cheap ; how he had been 
compelled, one summer, to run from his 
nets before a gale and lose them, narrowly 
saving the boat. The storms are not the 
only enemies the fishermen have, however, 
as Dugald told how sometimes the por- 
poises would run through the nets in 
schools, wrecking them completely ; and 
even the bottle-nosed whale would pay 
them a visit occasionally and do the same. 
These fish are generally about thirty feet 
long, and travel like a steamer, so that no 
nets can withstand them. From plain busi- 
ness facts the skipper went on to the super- 
natural, and had I been a believer in the 
uncanny, his earnest manner and evident 
belief in his subject would have gone far to 
make “each particular hair stand on end” 
onmy head. Superstition hasa strong hold 
onthe Scottish fishermen, and they do not 
care to have any one make light of their belief 
in this subject. Many were the stories and 
legends my host told me that night, the 
themes being chiefly about the ghosts of 
drowned sailors and smugglers who met 
their death at the hands of the coast guard 
while carrying on their nefarious business, 
illustrating his tales the while by pointing 
out the coves which were their strongholds 
ahundred years ago. But this was not a 
night for spirits to be abroad, and Dugald 
predicted a great catch of herrings when 
we drew the nets in the morning. A large 
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number of yachts bound up channel to 
take part in the Royal Clyde Yacht Club 
regatta passed us with white wings out- 
spread, stealing along noiselessly like 
ghosts, and among them was one which 
Dugald pointed out as the one that was 
going to cross the ocean to try and wrest 
the “ America’s Cup” fromus. She wasa 
thing of beauty, and pleased the eye im- 
mensely, and the skipper said he had seen 
her leave the Clyde and cross the channel 
to Ireland on a day when the steamers 
dared not venture outside. She wasa 
Clyde-built boat too, and Dugald was “vera 
proot pecase she bate a’ thae English boats.” 
I was so interested I scarce noticed the 
time slip past, until the eastern horizon 
assumed a gray appearance, and by 2.30 A.M. 
it was light enough to allow the light- 
houses to douse their glims. About this 
time the crew were called, and preparations 
were made to begin hauling in the nets. 
As the skipper had predicted, the catch 
was very large, and the nets were heavy to 
handle, but before long our skiff was filled 
with herrings—great big fat fellows—and 
started home before a spanking breeze to 
catch the first of the market. We contin- 
ued hauling in the remainder of the nets, 
which seemed one mass of shining silver, 
and now I sawthe wisdom of my friend in 
providing me witha suitable outfit. I 
was lending a helping hand, and before I 
knew it I seemed to be one mass of scales 
from head to heel, and the smell to which 
my nose had become somewhat accustomed, 
was now increased one thousand fold. It 
was all our crew, now three men, two hav- 
ing left withthe skiff, could do to get the 


‘nets on board, and we had to suspend 


operations for some time until we had jetti- 
soned two-thirds of our ballast to make 
room for the catch. While one of the crew 
was getting the nets clear of an obstacle 
which had caught them, he impatiently 
gave them a tug which tore them consid- 
erably, for which imprudence the skipper 
rebuked him by remarking: ‘“ Hoots, man! 
die’ ye no ken that naething should be 
done in haste, but gripping fleas,” which I 
afterwards found out was a proverb well 
known to the Scotch, and which contains a 
great deal of truth. The sun now lifted 
his head out of the water like an inquisitive 
sea-god trying to find out what we were 
doing with all his finny subjects, and as he 
lighted up the picture with his genial 
warmth, I regretted not having the talent 
nor appliances wherewith to depict the 
scene. 
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At last all the nets were on board, and 
we were running before the ever-freshening 
breeze for the harbor, laden down away 
below the water-line withthe harvest of the 
sea. The effect on the crew was very 
noticeable, each one looking happy and in 
good spirits, no doubt calculating how 
much his share of the catch was going to 
amount to, while the skipper challenged 
and raced everything going our way, which 
enlivened the journey home immensely. 
Soon the mouth of the loch was reached, 
and wecould hear the hum of the town as 
it began another day’s labors, and by the 
time the town clock was chiming six, we 
were fast to the quay, while the skipper 
was bargaining with the wholesale dealers 
for his cargo, which was ultimately bought 
by aman who repeatedly informed Dugald 
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that he would not have given that amount 
to any other man, etc., etc. He was a Lon- 
don Jew. I remained long enough to see 
it packed in salt and shipped by the morn- 
ing steamer to Glasgow, and after thank- 
ing Dugald for his kindness to me and 
treating him and the crew to their “ morn- 
ing” (z. ¢., eye-opener), I made for my 
friend’s house. Here I saw the cook clean 
my string of herrings and put them in the 
frying-pan actually jumping, and after a 
swim in the sea in front of the house anda 
good scrubbing afterwards, in a vain at- 
tempt to remove the fishy odor from my per- 
son, I sat down toa breakfast, “fit to serve 
aking ,” with an appetite equal to the occa- 
sion, which was, I think, a very pleasant 
drop curtain to “A Night with the Scotch 
Herring Fishers.” 


he was paying him far too much for it, and \ ee 
i 
A FAIR HORSEWOMAN. 


Tu’ October sun lies mellow 
On a winding country lane, 

Where the leaves are dropping yellow 
Like a gust of golden rain; 

And from out the glow and glory 
Shines the empress of my heart, 

Fittest theme for verse or story — 
Dolly in her village cart. 


Such a blossom of a bonnet 
Beams above her dimpled face, 
Where she sunlight strikes upon it, 
An¢ the dainty ends of lace 
Draped about her pretty shoulders, 
Falling th’ least bit apart ! — 
She bewitches all beholders, 
Dolly in her village cart. 


O, her gown's severest clinging 
But reveals my true love’s charm, 

A trim waist to notice bringing, 
And the roundness of an arm. 

From the whip in her swift fingers 
Shows a bit of ribbon smart, 

Where beside the road she lingers ; 
Dolly in her village cart. 


Is she lost in some sweet dreaming 
As she pulls upon the rein? 
Or is most audacious scheming 
Born within her busy brain ? 
Can she know I am behind her ? 
Does she wait ?— Be still, my heart ! 
Always kind, to-day be kinder, 


Dolly, in your village cart! 


Ruth Hail. 














OUR FLORIDA CANOE CRUISE. 


THERE were five of us, all members of 
the A.C. A. We had waited for several 
days for the weather to clear, and finally 
one bright morning in March we com- 
pleted our preparations and got away. 

We were bound to the north with Ho- 
masassa as an objective point. As I said 
before, there were five: Neidé, the genial 
secretary of the A. C. A.; Ellsworth, of 
Canton, N. Y.; Reid, of Toronto; Phinney, 
of Boston, and the writer. 

We swung out the Anclote River with 
a fair wind and bright weather. As we 
stretched away up the coast, the wind 
hauled ahead, the clouds gathered, and by 
the time we had made ten miles on our 
way, the weather looked “ owley.” A short 
council was held, and by mutual consent 
the fleet bore up for the Kootie River. A 
short distance inside we found a camp- 
ground, and at once made preparations 
for bad weather—none too soon, for the 
tents were hardly pitched when the clouds 
opened, and we were treated to a speci- 
men of the weather that drove Noah into 
the ark. Our camp was on a point of a 
shell beach, backed by a large grove of cab- 
bage palmettos; in front, the gulf; on the 
right, the river, and on the left, a bayou. 

Our first night in camp was one of 
almost uninterrupted rain, yet we suffered 
no discomfort, for we were all old cruisers. 

Our tents were comparatively dry, pro- 
visions were plenty, and our spirits good. 
Supper eaten, there came in the interval 
between supper and sleep, that measure of 
enjoyment known only to those who have 
cruised and camped long enough to know 
that the frowns of nature are sometimes 
as sweet as her most gracious smiles. 

Of course we told stories; they were 
all true: no lieing allowed in that camp! 
We discussed the latest canoe news, criti- 
cised the various new models, argued on 
the sneak-box question, and—smoked. 

Morning came at last, wet, foggy, and a 
general appearance of—can’t break camp 
to-day. Breakfast fully discussed, the 
party settles into the day’s work. Phinney 
and Reid, in the Peterboro, start an explor- 
ing expedition up the river, Ellsworth in- 
vestigates the growth and general con- 
struction of the cabbage palm, the doctor 
tries fishing, while the other fellow busies 
himself around camp. 

Noon comes, and with it comes Phinney 
and Reid; they bring in a small “’gator” 





and a fat chicken. 
the chicken.) 

More rain, and then some more rain. 
For four days we did not have four hours 
of sunlight. Our patience was nearly ex- 
hausted. We visited all the “Cracker” 
families near-by, fished, hunted and went 
oystering, and finally, on the fifth day, 
we made sail and stood out to sea. Made 
a run of some twenty-five miles, and 
camped on Pine Island, near Bayport. 

This is an old fishing station. The old 
shanty is in ruins now, but there is wood, 
and we have the shelter. Making camp is 
not much trouble where there are five to 
take hold, and all are tolerably expert. We 
have a pleasant evening, a good night’s 
rest, and, morning coming, we are busily 
engaged in steaming for a start. After 
getting all in order, an extraordinary whim 
seizes the five minds, and they all decide 
to run back some tive miles to Bayport to 
see the town. No sooner said than done. 
We are soon away, and in a short time, 
land on Battery Point, so named from the 
fact that this place was fortified during 
the war, a field-piece and thirty-five men 
being stationed on this very spot. We 
find Bayport a quiet, sleepy little place, 
and decide to leave; but when we are 
ready to start, the wind has risen to half a 
gale, and we decide to wait awhile. 

Bayport stands at the mouth of the 
Weikawatchee River, a stream about thirty 
yards wide, and some four feet in depth, 
twelve miles in length, and just as big at 
the head as it is at the mouth, the river 
rising at a large spring—born full-grown, 
as it were. ‘Two canoes start up the river, 
but find the current too strong for com- 
fort, and soon turn hack. 

The place is soon exhausted, and if it 
were not for some of the officers of U.S. S. 
Bache, who are here surveying, we should 
have been lonely. As it was, we managed 
to worry away the time until night, and 
then we could sleep. 

Morning comes, but more wind with it, 
so the doctor and Ellsworth decide to 
take the “Cracker Express”’ across country 
to Homasassa. The bargain is made, and 
about noon they climb into the “coach,” 
and, with a hearty good-bye, are off. 

The weather looks bad ; there is more 
rain coming, so we get the camp in order 
for a storm. Night comes, and with it, 
the rain, gently at first, then faster, faster, 


(They say they bought 








until it is coming in torrents, while the wind 
is blowing a gale. We had forgotten to 
ditch our tent, and now have to organize 
an engineer corps and attend to business. 
‘That was a damp camp that night, damp 
and uncertain, for the tent was pitched on 
ground but a few inches above high-water 
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we found ourselves at daylight about where 
we were the night before. 

The wind had moderated greatly. We 
gathered up and packed up, and at half 
after nine were on our homeward way. 

Thirty-five miles, and a bad sea on; but 
we made it in five hours, getting home 


mark, and a high tide might make mischief. tired, hungry, and wet. On the whole, 
Fortunately, however, all the water we however, we were satisfied that we had 
were troubled with came from above, and had a jolly time. K-noo. 


ee 
TOBOGGAN. 


O, she was coy thro’ merry May! 
Of love, the light enchanter ; 
And down the winding orchard way 
No word of mine might tempt her ; 
Its argent arch of apple-blooms, 
Its light-throbs knit with leafy glooms, 
Its bee-provoking blossom fumes ! 


O, she was coy thro’ jolly June! 
Its roses, ruddy crew, hid 
An imp who durst not crave a boon, 
A frolic, frighten’d cupid. 
Nor by his ruddy ambush, she 
Would trip, demurest dear, with me, 
When stars danc’d on the dancing sea! 





O, she was coy thro’ rich July! 

And August far’d no better ; 
September found the fair one shy 

Of Cupid’s star-link’d fetter. 
October pav’d the forest mold, 
With leafy tiles of red and gold ; 
Still, still, Love’s story stay’d untold! 


O, she was coy! November days 

Were dark, and dun, and dreary! 
December brightened in the blaze 
i Of back-logs red and cheery. 
i The bare boughs burst in di’mond buds, 
Down the long lights of frozen floods, 
i All silver-shod, the skater scuds. 





O, she was coy! Chill Cupid grop’d 

All shiv’ring in a, fog—an 
Idea came—(then first I hop’d) 

It breath’d the word “toboggan!” 
Sweeter than pipe of Pan’s soft flute: 
I bought a brave new blanket suit, 

I lur’d her to the moonlit chute! 
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O, she was coy! But where the drift 

Curl’d like an ostrich feather, 
The sly toboggan shy’d, and left 

Us sitting close together ! 
It chanc’d that after that glad spill, 
As we re-climb’d the silv’ry hill, 
I said “ Will you?” she said “I will!” 

Isabella Valancy Crawford. 














SNIPE SHOOTING ON THE AMERICAN PRAIRIES. 


BY FRANKLIN SATTERTHWAITE. 


IF you are a sportsman, with stout legs 
and a merry laugh, come with me to Elbow 
Bend Prairie; it is the finest bit of spring 
snipe ground in America, and as yet com- 
paratively virgin of gunners. It is there 
where those true cosmopolites, the En- 
glish snipe, who seek their fortunes with 
the sun, tarry on their north-bound trip. 
From New York it is fifty hours in the cars, 
and five hours of jolting over miniature 
ravines and hillocks, called by courtesy a 
road. Not that the wagon ride is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the finishing touches 
in the journey to Elbow Bend can be made 
by patronizing that great march of improve- 
ment the “narrer gouge,” which stretches 
forth from the main line, over hill and dale, 
into the dim horizon. But the sportsman 
who desires to kill snipe before he dies 
gives the rickety “ narrer gouge ” the widest 
kind of berth. 

After leaving the cars, our way lies over 
an undulating country fringed in the dis- 
tance with “ deadenings”’—as the tree- 
girdled woodlands are called—and scrubby 
underbrush. Only at intervals we catch a 
glimpse of a rude log-cabin, in some tim- 
ber-sheltered nook, which, though inhab- 
ited, reveals no signs of life. The man 
who has come for us with his double team, 
and at whose house we are to stay, is un- 
communicative, for being a Norseman and 
speaking only his native lingo, we under- 
stand him not. He appreciates this and 
is silent. But he shows signs of life be- 
hind his great hide coat, however, when 
the flask is put about, and accompanies 
the gurgling of the liquor with a guttural 
grunt of satisfaction, while he thongs his 
pair of scrubs into a trot, and we bump up 
and down “ more than iver.” 

At best the outlook is not cheerful. It’s 
delightfully easy with your head on a down 
pillow and the rest of your person inclining 
on a spring hair mattress at home, to sooth 
yourself to sleep with the fancy that it is 
but a charming reminiscence to turn in on 
a bag full of corn-stalks in a cabin; but 
when the corn-stalks and open-work hut 
loom up as a reality, the idea is not so very 
refreshing to contemplate. But the last 
sharp turn in the alleged road dissipates 
all such thoughts of hardship, for there, 
perched high and dry on a pointed knob, 


is a huge square house with a cupola on 
top, with a look of “ taters, tart, and tidi- 
ness” spread about it on every side. This 
is to be our home, and a most comfortable 
one it is, as I can vouch, having washed it 
down with a dozen years’ experience. And 
what hearty greetings welcome us, equally 
distributed between old friends and new! 
The big, square-shouldered giant who car- 
ries in our gun-chest—fully 250 pounds 
burden—as if it were as light as a band- 
box, was no taller than the blue heron 
out on the marsh when I first discovered 
Elbow Bend. The pretty, rosy-cheeked 
maiden with bobbing flaxen braids, who 
touches my hand so lightly, and nods so 
coyly to you, did not know how to blush 
so charmingly when I first visited Elbow 
Bend. If memory serves me right, Miss 
Gretchen then regaled herself by riding to 
market on my knee. But the hospitable 
mistress of the household has not  suc- 
cumbed to the march of improvement; she 
still remains unwithered and unwrung— 
and don’t she know what’s what! For she 
dives down a very creaking pair of stairs 
into the family vault, and comes panting 
back with a tickled look and a treasure—a 
bottle of home-made wine, of such good 
stuff—that it goes right to the spot at once 
and makes us with every glass feel more 
and more at home. 

It is fast growing night, though, and I 
long to show you a glimpse of my old 
shooting-ground before the sun sinks be- 
hind the gaunt and leafless timber. Come 
with me, then, across the winter wheat-field 
which covers the crest of the ridge as with 
acrown of emerald green. The lane to 
the marsh, so deep with gullied ruts, which 
leads down the hillside and winds among 
the water-willows until lost to sight in their 
recesses, will be our way to-morrow. Stand 
with me on this high bluff and look to the 
westward. Our sight stretches above the 
willows which frame the L-shaped marsh 
on all sides. Those glimpses of water, 
left by the receding floods, which catch the 
last rays of fading light, look like strips of 
glistening silver tinsel in the rushy bottom. 
Belts of black, loamy mud, twist and twine, 
like huge snakes, across the marsh. Here 
and there are warm spots in the marsh, 
which begin to bristle with the blades of 
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tender grasses. As far as the eye reaches 
the marsh spreads, though intersected at 
wider -distances with strips of willows. 
As the fires in the west die out, the marsh 
begins to be enveloped in a smoky mist. 
Then, far away in the pale golden light, a 
speck like the cinder of a burning reed, 
floats across the sky. It is a flock of be- 
lated mallards winging their way to the 
river-bottom to the north. A chilly air 
springs up as night shuts in, and we brisk- 
ly make our way home, to sup and smoke ; 
and then to dream of countless snipe that 
spring far out of reach, of dogs that will 
not point, and triggerless guns that will 
not fire. 

This was Elbow Bend Prairie, as 1 was 
first shown it by a very short man by the 
name of Mr. Long. May the best of luck 
attend him, and may his hogs never die of 
cholera! Thus I wish him all the blessings 
from his standpoint this world dispenses. 
Moreover, for my own satisfaction, I have 
cherished him with such completeness, that, 
in an enthusiastic moment I have promised 
him that when he died I would fire blank 
cartridges over his grave and erect a flag- 
pole to his eternal memory. 

As Elbow Bend Prairie was then, so it is 
to-day. Known but to very few sportsmen 
—not that there are none in the land, for 
their name is legion, but they stream by 
it on all sides, perhaps knowing of other 
ground fully as good, of which I know 
nothing. It was in April, the 1oth the 
date, that I first made my trip there. I 
had been told by Mr. Long, when turkey 
hunting in the vicinity the autumn be- 
fore, that such a marsh lay hidden in the 
wilderness to the westward, and that in 
April it was a great haunt for jacksnipe. 
My informant was seemingly so extrava- 
gant in his account of numbers, that I 
am ashamed to confess I fancied he was 
stretching it; but my curiosity had been 
excited, and I determined to see for my- 
self, and as it turned out, Mr. Long was but 
a most modest raconteur. On my first ven- 
ture the land was covered with a dense fog 
which came rolling off the river, raw and 
piercing cold. There were three other 
sportsmen at the house, two from St. Louis 
and one from Cincinnati. They were three 
snipe enthusiasts. We had come in the 
same train, and put up at the Norwegian 
farmer’s together. That night the two St. 
Louisians took turns every hour in stum- 
bling about their room to find out if it was 
time to get up. The Cincinnati man said 
at breakfast he had not slept a wink for 


fear of oversleeping himself. It was pitch 
dark when the trio sallied forth. All had 
haversacks to hold their ammunition—the 
Cincinnatian had succumbed to the young 
giant’s accounts that “th’ birds were knee 
deep ;” and he actually staggered under 
the weight of 350 cartridges. Mr. Long, 
who had come over to shoot with me, said 
we would take the young giant and drive 
down on the prairie, that in case we got 
lost we would have some one to halloo to. 
The other gentlemen eschewed the use of 
dogs, but I had brought along an old 
stand-by, who was a fine retriever. 

It had been light for some time when we 
emerged from the willows and made our 
splashing way across the prairie. We had 
not gone one hundred yards from the edge, 
when small whisps of snipe began to flush 
under the horses’ feet. ‘The fog was so 
dense, however, that we could only catch 
shadowy glimpses of them; and far more 
often only heard their “skeap! skeap!” 
As yet we had not heard a shot fired, and 
this decided us to drive across to the timber 
and build a fire, until the sun should dispel 
the mist. On reaching the higher ground, 
the fog was less thick, which enabled us to 
kill some thirty birds that were found scat- 
tered along its edges. But the snipe were 
wild, and went corkscrewing through the 
fog so that it was impossible to mark them, 
so we went back and gladly hugged the 
fire again. While thus employed, the three 
sportsmen loomed up and joined us. They 
had beaten up the prairie to where we were 
and had not moved a feather. ‘The tall 
Cincinnatian, who was covered with mud 
to the waist, said that the thumping bag 
of cartridges on his back had acted like 
a spile-driver, and nearly planted him out 
ot sight. 

It was a long wait before the fog lifted, 
but then the sun came out bright and a 
southerly breeze stirred the rushes. Spread- 
ing out into a line, we commenced beating 


‘down the prairie. Save a pair of mallards 


that rose from one of the pools and went 
quacking off to a safer haunt in the wil- 
lows, and a great flock of golden-plover 
that streamed by far out of shot. not a bird 
was seen in the first half-mile. The outlook 
Was most disappointing. Yet the ground 
was in admirable order, and innumerable 
fresh markings showed that countless birds 
had recently been on the range. Could it 
be possible that they, too, had risen with the 
fog to pay tribute to the sun, just as is said 
the woodcock to the moon in midnight 
hours ascend? It seemed dreadfully like 
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it, and the skirmish line was on the verge 
of a revolt, when, with a wild rush up into 
the air, went a dancing flock of snipe; 
twisting and turning, flaring and skimming, 
and, as quickly dropping back again into 
the rushes: all but one wild rascal, who, 
towering wild, twists back over the head of 
the long Cincinnatian, who in wrenching 
himself into position for a shot almost gets 
a curvature of the spine for life, and would, 
no doubt, but he rolls over on his back and 
fires No. 1 of the 350 in mid-air. From 
that moment the marsh is alive with birds. 
In thousands they rise a hundred yards 
away, alighting and re-rising, and rolling 
over each other as blackbirds are wont to 
do. It would take a national debt line of 
noughts to approximate their number. It 
seems as if every snipe who has been win- 
tering in the Gulf States, has assembled 
on Elbow Bend to hold a witches’ Sabbath. 
The skirmish line opens fire, and my setter 
settles on a perpetual point. ‘To oblige the 
skirmishers and not delay proceedings, I 
send him, by Mr. Long, back to the wagon. 
‘The smoke belches out from the four guns 
and drifts lazily off before us. ‘The guns 
become almost too hot to hold. ‘The St. 
Louisians, who are old hands at the work, 
keep tolerably steady and take but few 
chances, and shoot in great form. As for 
myself, | become demoralized, and several 
long-kills reduce me into still more remote 
attempts, which are lamentable failures. 
But the Cincinnatian? His wake is strewn 
with empty shells. He isa miracle as a 
rapid loader. No snipe is safe from his aim. 
It matters little if he is two yards away or 
two hundred; whether the bird is skimming 
low down over the marsh, or circling with 
its chattering fellows high up in the clouds. 
His gun isa marvel at pointing. No sooner 
is it reloaded than its owner picks out some 
artful dodger from the many, and covers him 
with it. ‘hen, through all the intricacies 
of its winged maneuvers the muzzle persist- 
ently follows that snipe’s flight. Up the 
marsh and down the marsh; if the bird 
towers, up goes the gun; if it flies far above 
his head, the gun sticks up like a liberty- 
pole; if the bird swoops down, down comes 
the gunto a levelagain. At indefinite and 
uncertain periods it is discharged, accord- 
ing to the erratic impulses of its owner. 
His haversack grows rapidly lighter. He 
has achieved a bag of a baker’s dozen, when 
pursuing his universal system of concen- 
trated aim, the snipe he has selected ducks 
suddenly between the Cincinnatian and his 
next door neighbor on his right. At the 
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exact moment it crosses the skirmish line, 
the gun is unluckily discharged. ‘The St. 
Louisian utters a wild yell, totters back- 
ward and sits down on a muskrat house. 
The almost distracted Cincinnatian drops 
his gun, and rushes, flask in hand, to- 
ward his victim. ‘The other St. Louisian 
runs to join his friend. As for me, I am 
now on the far side of a pond, too deep 
with treacherous quicksands to wade. I 
must retrace my steps for several hundred 
yards before | can make a crossing to the 
scene of the accident. As I hurry along, 
the Cincinnatian yells to me: 

“They are all in his stomach !” 

“Either 49 or 50,” halloos the unpep- 
pered St. Louisian, in his intense desire to 
be as accurate as possible as to the pattern. 

“ Have you a knife ?”’ shrieks the Cincin- 
natian, “I guess I can pick ’em out. It 
won’t hurt much, old fel’;”” he adds, to the 
wounded man, who answers with a roar. 

When I reach the party, I find the ani- 
mated target spread out on top of the 
musk rat house, complacently awaiting 
amateur dissection. 

“Gowy! I had a close call,” is all he 
says to me. He is faint from the shock, 
but I find that although the pattern is ex- 
cellent, the penetration is not first-class. 
The Cincinnatian, who is gifted with won- 
derful recuperation, points to the shot- 
marks, and with a satisfied look, whispers : 

“No dern snipe could get through that 
—th’ best gun in th’ United States ; jist put 
her up.” 

The young giant and Mr. Long, who 
have guessed correctly what’s up, now come 
with the wagon, and the three western 
snipe skirmishers are driven home and are 
seen no more. 

The tantalizing snipe are now left as my 
exclusive property. I have my dog again, 
and we take it easily. The birds continue 
to alight down the prairie where the dead 
grass is matted in bunches, and there they 
pitch and some lie well. But for all that they 
are as strange acting snipe as ever I have 
seen. While the great majority are wild 
and non-get-at-able, there is a sprinkling 
of those that are quite gentle. It seems 
that some of them have come from the 
famous shooting-grounds in the South, 
and others have dwelt in some secluded 
section where they never heard a gun. 
The tame birds do not run much, and 
bother the dog but little, yet, when flushed, 
they are wild flyers, up to all the dodges 
of their craft. A mile below where the 
accident occurred is a sharp turn in the 
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prairie which gives it its anatomical name. 
It is walled in on one side by a high bluff, 
and on the other by a vast “ deadening,” 
which skirts the river bottom. At the base 
of the timber-covered bluff lies a narrow 
pond, half a mile in length and about two 
gun-shots across. In the closing hours of 
winter this sheet of placid water is the re- 
sort of both geese and mallards. They 
have long since invaded their boreal home 
with their attendant retinue of gray-ducks, 
widgeon, and teal. But the of follor, a lot 
of coots—called “crow-ducks” by the 
Elbow Benders—and a pair of buffle- 
headed ducks are disporting themselves 
with some pretense to aristocratic bearing, 
by bowing and scraping, and ruffling their 
feathers. On the far side of the pond a 
single shoveler conducts himself with Tur- 
veydropian deportment, and is too gallant 
a bird to hobnob with his dirty-colored 
inferiors. 

The edge of the pond on the prairie side 
is a wide sheet of black, loamy mud, jutted 
with small peninsulas of tufts of young 
grass. ‘This is covered with vast quantities 
of snipe. They rise up at my approach 
and drop back into the mud where scores 
can be seen running about like rats. After 
several shots are fired among the leaving 
ones, great flocks of snipe whirl across the 
pond and alight on the steep side of the 
bluff, or disappear beyond its top. ‘The high 
land on the bluff is newly plowed ground, 
the deep furrows being an inch deep with 
water. Hundreds of birds alight in these 
fields, where later on Mr. Long finds them, 
and by beating backward and forward at 
right angles to the furrows, has splendid 
shooting at close ranges. 

It seldoms falls to the lot of the sports- 
man from the East to hit the great migration 
of the graceful and stylish looking waders, 
during short visits to the western prairies. 
Of course, he will meet with good shooting 
between the 1st of April and the 2oth of 
that month, and, if the birds are not har- 
assed too much, even into the last of May; 
but the quality and quantity of the sport 
hinges on a number of contingences: the 
water must have drained from the land just 
prior to the flight from south to north ; or 
else moderate rains must fall to keep it 
moist, for the western bottom-lands, from 
the absence of springs, are quick to parch 
and crack. The storms, too, from the 
northward must be followed with balmy, 
southerly winds; moreover, the birds 


must select the route of their aerial voyage 
contiguous to the ground where you are 
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located. But be lucky enough to get in 
their track, on one of the many western 
grounds and the sport is almost incalcu- 
lable. On the ground I speak of, I have 
heard that an accomplished western shot 
once bagged in one day’s shooting twenty- 
three and a half dozen snipe — 282 birds. 
I believe the story true; its source being 
unquestionable. Other immense bags are 
claimed, and when we consider the aston- 
ishing proficiency which a large number 
of shooting men have attained since the in- 
troduction of the breech-loader, and the 
great number of birds on these grounds, 
and that the day is nearly thirteen hours 
long, and that occasionally several birds 
are killed with one discharge, we are 
forced, in spite of ourselves, to countenance 
the reports. Still, the maker of the 282 
bags, admitting he shot from dawn to dark, 
had to kill and retrieve one bird every 
three minutes, no account being taken for 
misses or birds shot down and not gathered. 
Without the assistance of a man to carry 
ammunition and birds, and the killing of 
several every now and then at one shot, I 
doubt if this extraordinary feat could be 
performed. 

At the far end of the pond I was joined 
by Mr. Long. He reported that the two 
St. Louisians had set sail for home, and 
that the Cincinnatian had sent with them 
an order for more ammunition, and was 
at present busy loading cartridges at the 
house, during which occupation the cau- 
tious Norwegian and his frau had ad- 
journed to the barn for safety. 

The long shadows of the giant oaks had 
begun to steal across the bottom, and the 
sun was leaning over in the west, when I 
began to retrace my steps for home. It 
was one of those charmingly mild and 
hazy afternoons in spring, which atone so 
much for the rigors of winter not yet for- 
gotten. We had not gone far when, with- 
out the slightest warning, an immense 
flock of golden-plover swept by with 
whirring wings; then a still larger flock, 
and another, and another. All over the 
prairie they circle, in black-looking bunches 
when they turn, and in long, scattering 
strings after the “doubles” have been 
made. These flocks are the advance- 
guard of a great army of plover which 
have started on their annual northerly 
migration. Wherever the eye rests in the 
cloudless sky great flocks of these birds 
appear, and then fade out of sight. Thus 
on until dark myriads of “ golden-backs” 
go streaming by, every now and then 
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throwing off detachments to explore for 
camping-grounds where the battalions may 
rest and feed. Such were the incidents 
that heralded my advent to Elbow Bend 
Prairie. Since then I have had over 200 
good shooting days there, but never since 
have I seen as many shootable birds in one 
day as on that of which I write. And now, 
my shooting and, I trust, sportive friends, 
be not beguiled into snipe-shooting trips 
in the East when the great grounds of the 
West lie before you. A thirty hours’ ride 
in the cars from the city of New York 
will carry you to southern central Illinois. 
There explore and discover an Elbow Bend 
for yourself. One hundred dollars will 
cover all expenses for ten days’ shooting, 
of course not counting for ammunition 
and “partikler wanities.” If you fancy 
loading your own shells, carry your pow- 
der with you; shells, wads and shot you 
can procure at or near to the shooting- 
grounds. Although there is fine snipe- 
shooting in the vicinity of Carlisle, Ark., I 
do not think it is necessary for the East- 
ern sportsman, to whom this article is par- 
ticularly addressed, to go so far from home. 
Magnificent shooting is to be had within 
fifty miles north of St. Louis, and also 
good shooting, as I have said, in Southern 
Illinois. In the same State there are good 
spots along the railroads which run _ be- 
tween Indianapolis, Indiana and Havana, 
on the Illinois River. Owing to extensive 
drainage in this section, large tracks of 
marsh land have been reclaimed for farm- 
ing purposes and the establishment of great 
cattle-yards. This has only been done 
within the past five years ; and a few days’ 
shooting in the vicinity of Mason City, 
early in the season several years ago, while 
on my way back from the Illinois River, 
where I had been canvas-back shooting, 
convinced me that good sport was to be 
had there at the proper time. One thing 
the Eastern sportsman should remember, 
and that is, that the best snipe-shooting 
seasons in the West are those when great 
spring floods occur. 

In 1882, .according to the report of 
a Memphis (Tenn.) government official, 
68,000 square miles between Memphis and 
Vicksburg alone were submerged. Entire 
counties were under water. The covering 
of so much snipe ground, of course, con- 
centrated the birds on the marsh lands on 
higher grounds back from the great river 
bottoms. Undulating prairie lands are the 
most likely places, then, to find birds, be- 
cause they provide the most wet edges as 
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the water drains from them. There is no 
guesswork about this, and the Eastern 
sportsman who posts himself at the end of 
March as to the condition of affairs in the 
West can decide whether to go to the low 
river bottoms or the high prairie marches. 
This season the shooting will be distributed 
over the whole country bordering on the 
Mississippi, Illinois and Wabash rivers. 
The best shooting, therefore, will be along 
the great watercourses, and, except in 
sunken lands, not in the interior. ‘These 
points are well worth remembering, and 
nine times out of ten will be found to work 
advantageously in the selection of grounds, 
when reliable information is not obtainable. 
Also the frost is out of the high grounds 
before it is out of the bottoms, therefore 
the birds are apt to visit them somewhat 
earlier. ‘The sportsman on his way west 
after passing Columbus, Ohio, can form 
some opinion from the car window whether 
the river lands are inundated or not, and 
much valuable information can be had as 
to the condition of the water by asking 
the baggage masters on the incoming 
Western trains at either Indianapolis or 
Vincennes. 

Formerly there was magnificent snipe- 
shooting in the vicinity of Francesville, 
Ind., but the glory of these grounds has 
now departed, owing to the raids made 
every season by market shooters. Among 
the number was an old New Jersey sport- 
ingman, who resided there. He was a 
good shot, and for years averaged his 100 
plover and snipe a day during the season. 
When I first met him he was in the sear and 
yellow leaf, twisted with rheumatism and 
generally out of kelter. His house every 
spring was the trysting-place for a few 
choice spirits from his former home. The 
old fellow was a great wag. One morning 
he said to a couple of guests who had just 
arrived : 

“There’s no need of taking your dogs 
along to-day, birds are plenty, and my old 
horse there will point all the snipe you 
want.” 

The visitors knew their host too well to 
bet against the horse’s performing some 
wonderful exploit, so they drove off to the 
prairie with both eyes open. On reaching 
the snipe ground, they had not gone far 
before up jumped two snipe from under the 
horse’s feet, and he at once came to a dead 
stop. The fact was, that the old nag was 
so accustomed to being shot over out of 
the wagon, that he had learned to “ whoa” 
when he either saw or heard birds rising 
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about him. And this was the old man’s 
joke about his pointing horse. 

In those days the coming of the snipe 
was looked forward to earnestly, and their 
appearance hailed with rejoicings. ‘They 
were no despised factors of commerce, and 
exchangeable everywhere intrade. It took 
two full-chested snipe to procure a full- 
flavored Havana (Ill.) cigar, and a 1ox8 
porous plaster to draw it, for eight more. 
While the flight lasted, the chink of silver 
was not heard in the land, and even snipe 
were the groundwork for many promissory 
notes. People owed other people snipe, 
and, as is uncustomary in business transac- 
tions, many of the debtors were given a 
year to pay. But the snipe collectors pros- 
pered. ‘They barreled the birds, and shipped 
them to Chicago and New York, where they 
brought a slight profit, and then the game 
dealers put them in their refrigerators, and 
hooked them out the following spring and 
sold them for freshly-killed early birds, for 
$3.50 a dozen. Thus there have been mil- 
lions in the snipe trade; for the profits were 
enormous. So great, in fact, that people 
went snipe-mad, and traveled from one 
shooting-ground to another in their collect- 
ing trips. For buying snipe for two cents 
a piece, freezing them for a year for two 
more, leaves quite a respectable margin of 
profit, when the same bird is disposed of 
for nearly thirty cents. I knowa man who 
built a $14,000 house and barns, every dol- 
lar of which came flying to him on the fickle 
wings of the dainty little waders. The re- 
sult is, that nearly every available piece of 
snipe ground in the West is shot over every 
day in the season. On some of them there 
are over fifty guns. Within the last few 
years the St. Louisians have been leasing 
the snipe country to the north of them, 
and are religiously preserving it. Other 
western city sportsmen are doing the same. 

The law, in its infinite majesty, permits 
the shooting of all aquatic birds just prior 
to the season of nesting. It’s all wrong, 
of course, and will lead to their eventual 


extermination. However, after twenty-five 
years of vigorous protesting and self-denial, 
without having, to my knowledge, saved 
the life of a single little teeter, my advice 
is to go and make merry, for to-morrow we 
die. Inother words, go spring snipe-shoot- 
ing if so inclined, and defer the pricking 
of your conscience until you get home—or 
go to the legislature. 

One word about dogs, as a wind-up. 
While a great many western sportsmen do 
their shooting over dogs, yet birds are 
abundant enough to admit of big bags be- 
ing made without them. Inthe East, the 
snipe is unquestionably the best bird to 
train and work dogs on, especially when 
the grass is well up and affords good lying 
cover. In the West, it is the opinion of 
many sportsmen that dogs are in the way, 
and it has been my experience that more 
birds can be killed by leaving the dogs at 
home. The grounds there have become 
so thoroughly tainted with scent, that all 
dogs, and especially young ones, are apt to 
become dazed and keep on a continual 
point. ‘This must lead to pottering, if not 
indifference, and unless birds are scarce 
the dogs have no chance to range and 
quarter in the way we all know adds so 
greatly to the enjoyment of shooting over 
fast and yet reliable animals. I said some- 
thing of this kind in 7%e Fie/d (London) 
some years ago, and since then I have seen 
nothing to make me change my mind. For 
a low-headed dog, the wet snipe meadows 
are the places to break him of his objection- 
able habit, for the splashings made by his 
forefeet will compel him to raise his head 
to save his being blinded with the water. 
It is really astonishing how soon a naturally 
good dog will learn the habits of the birds 
he hunts, and measure the distance of his 
cautious approach. For me there is far 
more pleasure in shooting my birds over 
well-trained dogs, but for all that I will no 
doubt be found this spring at Elbow Bend, 
skirmishing for snipe with others of the 
shirmishing fraternity. 














NEW 


HAMPSHIRE FOR 


THE BICYCLE. 


BY C. D. BATCHELDER. 


NORTHERN NEW HAmpsHIRE, especially 
that portion about the White Mountains, is 
not a desirable locality for winter habita- 
tion; yet its hardy people seem to enjoy 
and make the best of it for the long five 
or six months of snow and ice. 

It would be a wonder to a stranger visit- 
ing this northern country in winter, why 
such a cold, cheerless, rocky and altogether 
rough country should ever have been set- 
tled ; and I may here add that it was only 
after long suffering and hardship that a 
permanent settlement was established. But 
let this same visitor from a more salubrious 
and equable climate visit here in summer- 
time. What a change! ‘The snow-mantled 
hills will have taken to themselves a coat 
of green even to their summits, except now 
and then an occasional peak ; the long, 
narrow, winding valleys, which in winter 
gave only a semblance of barrenness, will 
have become rich fields of grass and grain 
instead ; the rough hillsides will be seen 
covered with rich pasture and woodland, 
and all signifying a country of thrift and 
prosperity. 

This part of New Hampshire seems to 
be shut out from the rest of the State, as 
it were, by a grand and stately mountain 
wall; and three passes, or “notches,” as 
the people of this locality term them, are 
the gateways leading to the south, where, 
as a speaker said, “sand is more plentiful 
and potatoes grow less luxuriantly.” South 
of this great natural barrier (the White and 
Franconia Mountains) we shall not attempt 
to take our readers, but confine them ex- 
clusively to the region north. 

Although the roads are generally rough 
and a good deal mountainous, we know of 
no better way of doing this interesting 
country than by wheel. Surely no better 
means of learning the people, their man- 
ners and customs, and their country, can 
be presented. 

A tourist, contemplating a trip through 
this portion of New Hampshire, need look 
no farther then Lancaster for a place to 
make his headquarters, it being centrally 
located, possessing excellent accommoda- 
tion, good streets for the wheel, and a 
live club of cyclers, styling themselves the 
Pilot Wheel Club. 


During our three years’ experience we 
have found July as good a month as any 
for wheeling in New Hampshire, and the 
country is seen at its best at that season. 

For the tourist about to visit this “ Switz- 
erland of America,” here are a few things 
to be remembered: The roads are rough, 
as we have said (do not ride too large or 
too light a machine) ; loose stones are not 
an exception, ruts are common, and water- 
bars are numerous; have the saddle well 
back. There is a deal of hill-climbing to 
do on the mountain roads, and sand to 
overcome by the rivers; use a good long 
crank-throw ; six miles an hour is good 
traveling, and eight is enough on the best 
roads ; do not attempt a record ; remem- 
ber there are wheelmen who live among 
these hills. As to luggage, condition of 
wheel, etc., we will suppose that no man 
will attempt to do such a country without 
a thorough knowledge of these things. 

The first three or four days can be 
profitably spent in and about Lancaster 
itself. Certainly there is enough of attrac- 
tions in its surroundings to engage the 
attention of a cyclist who tours to see. 
Good accommodations are low in price, 
thus giving the man of moderate means 
an additional incentive for visiting this 
picturesque region. 

A trip to the summit of Mount Prospect 
is full of interest, and many a pleasant 
memory will stay with the cyclist who may 
visit this delightful spot. The little moun- 
tain lies three miles in a southerly direc- 
tion from the village, and although the 
distance is short, an afternoon is none too 
long for a good visit. Mounting at the 
hotel, near the center of the village, the 
rider almost immediately commences a 
climb of two miles by wheel—straight up 
the old Portland road for a mile, then a 
sharp turn to the right for another, or 
until the toll-gate at the beginning of the 
road leading to the summit is reached. 

This old Portland road, which is well 
traveled and in fair condition, was, in days 
gone by, yet in the memory of the older 
inhabitants, the road over which nearly 
all the supplies for this northern country 
were brought from Portland, Me., va the 
famous Crawford Notch. In those times 
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it took days to accomplish the journey ; 
now a few hours suffice. 

Up, up,. up! the wheelman climbs — a 
regular muscle grind — and if he is not 
an exceptionally strong rider, he will puff 
and blow and perspire, and make wry 
faces, and twist and hitch in his saddle, 
with his efforts at tugging at the handles ; 
and it will not be surprising if more than 
a single rest is taken before reaching the 
toll-gate. Mount Prospect is a little more 
than 2,000 feet above the sea, and 1,000 
above the streets of Lancaster. The rise 
from town to the toll-gate can be no less 
than 400 feet, yet nearly every foot of the 
distance has been ridden by local wheel- 
men. Reaching the toll-gate, the wheels 
can be left in charge of the gatekeeper, 
while the cyclist moves on afoot up the 
steep carriage-road —steeper than that of 
Mount Washington — stopping occasion- 
ally, perhaps, to pick the delicious berries 
that grow by the roadside in abundance, 
or to drink from some of the many rills 
of cold water that find their way out of 
the side of the mountain. A mile of this 
up-hill work, and the summit is reached. 
Here will be found a small, neat hotel, 
modern in its construction, and possess- 
ing all the comforts and conveniences of 
a city house. 

Away to the southeast can be seen the 
White Hills, running southwesterly, and 
mingling with the Franconias. Mount 
Washington, plainly visible from base to 
summit, and La Fayette, away in the 
south, raising its peculiarly shaped head 
far above its neighbors. In the east is 
seen the beautiful wooded Pilot Range, 
fifteen miles in length, and of very even 
height, some 3,500 or 4,000 feet. ‘To the 
north the numerous hills of Upper Coér 
show themselves, among them Cape Horn 
and Percy Peaks, the latter being two twin- 
like cones, easily distinguished by their 
bare, white summits. To the west the 
low hills of Vermont appear in the fore- 
ground, while beyond them, plainly outlined 
against the sky, the Green Mountains them- 
selves are distinctly discerned, and beyond, 
a peak or two of the Adirondacks, in New 


York. Within a radius of a few miles lie 
the summer resorts of Jefferson, Lunen- 
berg and Bethlehem, and nestling quietly 
at the foot of Prospect is the beautiful 
village of Lancaster. The winding Con- 
necticut can be traced for forty miles, as 
it crooks and turns in and out through 
the fertile meadows till lost to sight be- 
hind a distant hill. All in all, it is a beau- 
tiful panorama. The mountains, hills, 
valleys, rivers, ponds, farms and wood- 
land combine to make a scene never to 
be forgotten. 

A sunset from Mount Prospect is a 
beautiful sight, but a stay till sundown 
would spoil an exciting coast. If the 
cyclist is very cautious, there is no occa- 
sion for dismounting from the time of 
leaving the toll-gate till the village is 
reached. Instead of retracing his steps, 
the cyclist should keep straight on to the 
Whitefield Road, then turn to the right, 
and keep the main road to the village. 
The half mile leading to the Whitefield 
Road is somewhat rough, and a little 
down grade; but the moment the turn 
is made, down-brake and back-pedal will 
be. the order of things for all but a half 
mile or so of the two miles to town. Woe 
betide the man who disregards this pre- 
caution. Theroad is somewhat stony, and 
in places very steep, and crossed by high 
water-bars, a common fault with northern 
New Hampshire hill roads. 

It was on this grade that the writer’s 
wheel ran away, on a dark and rainy 
night ; where Corson ran into a washout 
and parted with his machine for a seat 
among the wet bushes by the roadside ; 
where Rowell, of the Pilot Wheel Club, 
had his hair rise when his tire slipped the 
wheel and the machine rushed like mad 
down the decline ; where still another, of 
the same club, ran against a huge rock in 
the road and suddenly parted with his 
favorite mount fora faster means of loco- 
motion in mid-air. But these are excep- 
tional cases; and a careful wheelman will 
run safely down, arrive home, and feel a 
thousand-fold repaid for his short, excit- 
ing, and interesting trip. 











A BEAR HUNT IN MEXICO. 


BY C. H. BUFFETT. 


In the early part of the past summer I 
started from our camp in the Cananea 
Mountains for Ojo de Agua, a ranch on 
the head-waters of the Sonora River, for 
the purpose of getting ash timber to use in 
repairing our ore wagons. I took with me 
a sixteen-mule team, two teamsters, and 
Manuel, a Mexican guide. It was soon 
after the outbreak of the Apaches, and the 
possibility of a brush with them gave a 
touch of excitement to the trip. It was a 
glorious morning when we passed through 
the cafion and out onto the mesas beyond 
the Cananea ranch. The air in these high 
altitudes is wonderfully clear, and the 
mountains were sharply outlined against 
the blue empty sky, only the most distant 
—such as the Baboquiveri Peak, one hun- 
dred and forty miles away— having the 
dim haziness which a very few miles suffice 
to give in the Eastern States. Fifteen 
miles to our north rose the Huachuca 
Mountains, bold and rough ; to the north- 
east the San José range, with smooth, 
gently rising ridges centering in one high 
peak ; in front of us the great Ajos, broken 
here and there by deep, dark cafions ; 
stretching away to the south, range after 
range of the rugged Manzanal and Baca- 
nuchi mountains, while behind us, and 
fairer than all, the precipitous peaks of the 
Cananea and Maraquilla ranges, clothed 
with pine and mountain oak. Ojo de Agua 
lay fifteen miles away to the eastward, and 
as a mule team is rather the reverse of 
speedy, it was a full day’s drive. Part of 
the time I spent scouring over the mesas 
on my buckskin mule, part lying in an im- 
provised hammock in the wagon smoking 
cigarettes and listening half understand- 
ingly to the tales of Apache horrors, of 
which Manuel apparently possessed a full 
complement. At about five o’clock in the 
afternoon we passed into the bright green 
valley where the waters of the Rio Sonora 
first sparkle and gleam in open sunlight. 
Hundreds of cattle were quietly browsing 
among the rich grasses, a large band of 
sheep and goats was scattered over the 
hill-sides, while near the corral and build- 
ings belonging to the ranch a number of 
hogs were rooting in the rich black loam. 
The ranch was owned by the late General 
Pesqueira, who for many years held the 


gubernatorial chair of the State, regardless 
of elections or the claims of would-be suc- 
cessors so long as he had in his own hands 
the exchequer and retained the fealty of 
the State troops. He was prominent in 
the war with the French, and always had a 
wonderfully strong hold of the hearts of 
the people. To return, however, to the 
ranch. ‘There are there but three or four 
buildings, made partly from adobes and 
partly from lumber brought from the gen- 
eral’s mill in the Cananeas. Across the 
narrow valley, having a commanding posi- 
tion on the crest of a small steep hill is an 
old muralla, where, from behind the thick 
adobe walls, the Mexicans have many times 
in years past withstood the attacks of 
hostile redskins. It is now tenantless, and 
a picturesque object it is, its barren, win- 
dowless, clay-colored walls and the dry 
sandy hill on which it stands forming a 
strong contrast to the living green of the 
valley at its base. At the ranch all was 
excitement. A courier had been sent from 
Tombstone warning the people along the 
Rio Sonora that a band of Apaches was 
bound that way, and the fear of an Indian 
is as hereditary in the ordinary Mexican as 
is his disregard of the cleansing properties 
of pure water. They had been intending 
to leave the stock and take refuge in the 
Cananeas, but our arrival reassured them, 
and with the addition of four to their 
number they grew very brave and appar- 
ently would have welcomed an attack. We 
brought the wagon to within a few rods of 
the buildings, unhitched and hobbled the 
mules, and set about cooking supper. And 
having fasted since early morning, our 
bacon, fried potatoes and /orti//as, supple- 
mented with a large jack-rabbit that I had 
knocked over while on the road, formed a 
meal that was little less than a feast. A 
large piece of cake, that had been tucked 
in with our supplies, I sent to a dark-eyed 
sefiorita, of whom I had caught occasional 
glimpses at the house, accompanying it 
with as profuse compliments as my limited 
knowledge of Spanish would permit. My 
messenger soon returned bringing me a 
large slice of soft colorless Mexican cheese 
and an invitation to the house, of which I 
availed myself after finishing supper. While 
eating, three or four vagueros sat around us 
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watching with great interest the way in 
which we disposed of the edibles, and ac- 
cepting gratefully whatever we chose to 
offer them. Going to the house I was cor- 
dially welcomed by Romo, the mayordomo 
of the ranch. And would you know the 
style in which this mayordomo lived, a man 
having control of thousands of acres of 
fine land and over four thousand head of 
cattle? Picture to yourself a frame build- 
ing about eighteen feet long by twelve or 
fourteen wide, built of rough boards, with 
but one door, no windows, and but the 
ground for a floor. And in this barn-like 
room lived the mayordomo, with his wife, 
sister-in-law, daughter and three small 
children, and to this came also the zva- 
gueros for their meals. A small hole in 
the ground in one corner served as fire- 
place, the smoke escaping through the 
numerous cracks and chinks in the sides 
and roof of the building. There was one 
large rickety table, two rough chairs, and 
a small bench—other furniture there was 
none. Beds were made on /eta/es laid on 
the floor. Yet the mayordomo was as pleas- 
ant and genial a man as one would want to 
meet, and a very jolly evening we made 
of it. In spite of their hard life of hunger 
and privation, there are few classes of peo- 
ple that can get so thorough an enjoyment 
under adverse circumstances as these Mexi- 
cans. Early the next morning we started 
for our timber. After following the river 
for a mile we turned to the west through a 
broad cajion, coming out into a round little 
valley ; half a dozen steers were luxuriat- 
ing in the grass. Crossing this we came 
to a narrow cafion where a thick growth of 
underbrush barred the further progress of 
the wagon. To this point we intended to 
snake out the timber, and leaving the men 
to unhitch the team I rode down to where 
we would do our cutting. For a few rods 
it was difficult to force my way through 
the dense brush, but beyond that the 
growth was larger and the ground com- 
paratively clear. Stopping besides a tiny 
stream that was carefully picking its way 
through the cafion, I dismounted, made 
the mule fast, and taking my small saddle 
carbine from its sheath, laid it at the foot 
of a tree. Turning again to the mule I 
took off the bridle, hanging it on the horn 
of the saddle, and was just loosening the 
cincha when I heard behind me a succes- 
sion of low deep grunts. Quick as thought 
I sprang for my carbine, and as I turned, 
saw, not over fifteen yards away, a large 
black bear waddling toward me in his slow, 


sluggish fashion, his head almost touching 
the ground and rolling from side to side, 
while his keen little black eyes shone like 
two sun-touched beads of jet. With a 
slight tremor I grasped my gun, sank on 
one knee, and taking careful aim ai his 
left shoulder, fired. With a growl he fell 
to his side, turned himself half round, and 
then was up and away, not very sluggish 
now, and heading down the cafion. Not 
so quick was he, however, but that I had 
thrown another cartridge in the barrel of 
the carbine, and before he had gone six 
feet I fired again. You can imagine with 
what joy I saw where my bullet barked a 
cottonwood six inches above the bear, and 
a few feet beyond. At full speed I followed 
the bear, getting a flying shot just as he 
turned into a narrow box cajion. I went 
to the entrance of it, noted the tracks, as 
big as a man’s, with here and there a drop 
of bright red blood. Certain that he would 
not return to the mouth of the cafion, and 
be even less liable to take to the open 
mesas above, I hastened back after the 
men, partly because I feared they might 
think I had run foul of an Apache nest, 
partly because I might find the bear in a 
lair from which it would be ticklish work 
to dislodge him. I met the men half way 
back to the wagon, and returning tracked 
the bear some three hundred yards up the 
box cafion over rocky, almost impassable 
ground. Coming then to an almost per- 
pendicular cliff we saw in its face, some 
fifty or sixty feet from the bottom, an 
opening, well protected in front by a couple 
of large boulders. Up to this from one 
side ran a narrow steep trail, almost inac- 
cessible to man, and at the foot of this 
were marks of blood. “ We've corralled 
him now,” said one of the men, “ but how’n 
the devil we're a-going to get the cuss out 
o’ that hole is more’n I- know.” But the 
other teamster was carefully climbing the 
opposite side of the cafion to get on a level 
with ‘the hole. ‘Stay where you are,” he 
at last shouted, “I see him.” “Vo es 
bueno,”’ muttered Manuel, and he started 
up the cliff after the teamster in order to 
be farther from the bear. The remaining 
man and myself kept our places, though 
for my part I confess I hardly enjoyed the 
prospect of having that bear come down 
almost on top of me. Bang, went the 
teamster’s rifle, and a snarl and a growl 
told us that the bullet had probably found 
its mark. Bang! “ Damn it!” we heard 
him exclaim. Bang! “Look out!” he 
yelled, and at the same instant out jumped 
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the bear, coming down with the speed of a 
locomotive. Three bullets from my com- 
padre’s Colt’s revolver and two from my 
carbine met him on the way, and when 
within fifteen feet of the bottom, his legs 
gave way under him, and rolling over and 
over he brought up at our very feet. He 
made one last effort to rise, but his strength 
was gone, and a bullet through the brain 
quieted his struggle. Then we sat down 
for a rest, the perspiration trickling down 
our faces and our hearts seemingly scoring 
something over a hundred beats to the 
minute. When we reached the ranch that 
night great was the admiration of the 
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Mexicans, and greater still their gratitude, 
when we gave them the forequarters of the 
bear. Early next morning we started on 
our homeward way after saying good-bye 
to Romo and his family. I saw Romo 
but once after that. On the afternoon of 
the 2zoth of July word was brought into 
camp that Gilliam, a prospector, had been 
killed or wounded by Apaches down in the 
terrible Jaralito Cafion. That night about 
eight o’clock fourteen of us started out to 
find him. At midnight we came across 
his body, and near it that of Romo, lying 
cold and still inthe silver moonlight. Both 
had been struck down by Apache bullets. 
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TROUT FISHING 


sought to 
discover 
the ca- 
pabili- 

SY ties of Eisen- 
$a ach in the 
Oy angling line 

from “Weg- 

weiser fiir Ang- 
ler,” by Max von 
dem Borne, I met 
with information 
Vif which, translated, ran 
7 about as follows: ‘The 
Nesse flows by Eisenach 
from the rightinto the HGrsel. . . . 
The brook is an exhaustible stream and 
contains chiefly grayling of little value, but 
also heavy trout.” 

We were to spend two months in Eisen- 
ach last summer, and this seemed to give 
a promise of sport; so I got out my trusty 
rod and reel, looked over my fly book and 
laid in a new assortment of English flies. 
Pretty little things, but the gut is too fine; 
they are only good for drop flies. 

Having made all these preparations a 
week or two before the date set for our de- 
parture, the air of Berlin began to get op- 
pressive, for the first breath of spring sends 
a fever coursing through the veins of the 
true fisherman, and makes him pine for the 
woods and the brooks. The hot pavements 
of the city burn his feet, and he longs to 
cool them in a trout stream. ‘The sounds 
and the smells of the city irritate him, 
and he sighs for the aromatic breath of 
the pines and the murmur of the wind 
through the lofty branches of forest trees. 
But alas! I could not get away and fly to 
the mountains until the end of July, and, 
meanwhile, I gazed on the brown, opaque 
waters of the ponds in the TZhiergarten, 
and tried to conjure up visions of the Cat- 
skills; I hung over the bridges and peered 
into the filthy waters of the canal, and 
thought of the Adirondacks. There are 
fish, too, in this canal —poor, wretched 
things they must be, the very guttersnipes 
of the finny tribe. At last, the day of 
emancipation arrived, and we shook the 
dust of Berlin from our feet and started 
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IN THURINGIA. 
MORSE. 


for Thuringia, to explore its mountains, its 
forests, and its streams. 

The first view of Eisenach was decid- 
edly encouraging. The town is jammed 
into the mouth of a rather narrow valley, 
which overflows into the rolling country 
and stretches away to the north. 

The rolling country, cultivated to the high- 
est degree, with a patchwork of the most 
absurd little fields of grain, placed together 
after the fashion of a crazy-quilt, of course 
gave no promise of trout-streams; but to 
the south stretch the beech and pine-clad 
mountains of Thuringia, which vividly 
brought to my mind my beloved Catskills. 
There, I thought, must flow the Nesse; 
in the shady depths of the narrow valleys 
must lurk those cool, dark pools which 
trout do most affect. There could I, in 
the green solitudes of the forest, drink in 
the beauties of nature and with American 
wiles lure the sturdy German trout to de- 
struction. Alas! for human wisdom when 
applied to German trout-streams; alas ! 
for my visions of green solitudes and clear 
mountain brooks and darkling pools. 

Hardly waiting to get settled in our 
rather primitive quarters at the hotel, | 
turned my back on the open country and 
plunged into the mountains, bent on a tour 
of inspection. For miles I walked up hill 
and down dale. Charming valleys there 
were in profusion, but no streams at the 
bottom of them. Where the water goes to 
that falls here I have not yet found out, 
and that water falls in quantity I have had 
practical proof of, but it seems to vanish 
into the bowels of the earth; for valleys 
such as I have seen supporting streams 
twenty or thirty feet wide, are, in this 
neighborhood, either absolutely dry or 
drained by an insignificant brooklet that a 
minnow would scorn. 

My first explorations being decidedly 
barren of results, my next move, certainly 
the wisest under the circumstances, was to 
make inquiries as to where in the vicinity 
the heavy trout that I had read of might 
be concealed, and to my surprise I learned 
that the much sought Nesse flowed through 
the despised rolling country, and that 
among the crazy-quilt fields, and not in 
the forest primeval, must I commune with 
nature and seek the shy, retiring trout. On 
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going to call on the Hoffischer, to whom I 
was directed for information, I learned still 
more about trout-fishing in Germany, at 
any rate in this part of Germany. ‘There 
are, of course, some localities where the 
methods here employed would be imprac- 
ticable. 

The Hoffischer of Eisenach, Herr Bon- 
newitz, owns the right to fish in the Nesse 
for about five miles of its course, and in 
the HGrsel, into which the Nesse flows, for 
about the same distance. He also owns 
many carp ponds in the vicinity. All the 
fish belong to him, and he sells them, hav- 
ing large tanks at his house for the pur- 
pose of keeping the fish alive until sold. 
The Germans, like the Chinese, prefer to 
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have their fish cooked as soon after being 
killed as possible, in which fancy they show 
their solid good sense, and to this end they 
insist on seeing with their own eyes that 
the fish is alive and kicking before they 
will buy him. In the market places of 
Berlin and other German cities, the big 
tubs full of live carp and pike and other 
favorite German fish, make an imposing 
display, and a most interesting one to all 
lovers of fish and fishing. 

But to return to Eisenach : I found that 
permission to fish was readily granted on 
the payment of a tax of 60 pfennige (15 
cents) for the season, but while this is 
all that it costs to fish, whenever one 
goes, one must notify the Hoffischer 
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AT THE GERMAN TROUT STREAM, 


beforehand, and he sends a man and 
a wheelbarrow along with the angler. 
The man trundles the wheelbarrow near 
the stream, to land the fish and to 
watch over the precious life of the fish 
when landed. ‘This interesting wheelbar- 
row has a tin pail or barrel attachment to 
hold the water in which the fish are kept 
alive, and the man also carries a landing- 
net with an abnormally long handle. As 
may be imagined, I was rather taken aback 
at all this panoply of war, but I was re- 
solved to go ahead to the bitter end, and 
catch trout or die. Being, of course, im- 
patient — what true fishermen after an en- 
forced winter’s rest is not anxious to hear 
again the familiar click of his reel ?—I 
made inquiries about going that very after- 
noon. The Hoffischer was sorry, but the 
men were all busy; however, he could 
send the boy. ‘The boy would be satisfac- 
tory to me, so it was all arranged. 

Behold me, then, one fine afternoon in 
August, setting forth with my retinue along 
the dusky road that leads to the haunts of 
the Thuringian trout. My attendant was 
a microscopic specimen of a son of the soil, 
but, having gotten over my nervousness 
lest he should faint by the way or lose his 
balance and fall into the pail, I found he 
was a sturdy youngster and quite equal to 
the by no means easy task of wheeling the 
barrow for several miles through the fields 


along the stream. It was after a walk of 
about a mile and half along the dusty road 
that we came to the Nesse. ‘This I found 
to be a sluggish stream, averaging about 
twenty feet in width. The water was 
opaque and of a bluish-gray color. The 
banks were high and lined with bushes, and 
the water was quite deep. I now saw the 
necessity of the long-handled landing-net ; 
without it, it would have been almost im- 
possible to have landed a fish. However, 
I was not daunted, but joyously adjusting 
my tackle, for the first time I cast a fly on 
German waters. 

The bushes made it difficult to cast, but 
I found that at intervals these had been 
cut away so as to make it possible to reach 
the water. Alas! how cut and dried all 
this seemed when compared to true trout- 
fishing in a wild mountain stream at home. 
My first day’s sport was nothing to brag 
of. I found that grayling were decidedly 
more plentiful than trout, and I captured 
about a dozen of the former to only two of 
the latter. I had heard a great deal of 
the grayling as a game fish, and expected 
fine sport with them, but if those in the 
Nesse are a criterion, I think they are over- 
rated. They rise well to the fly, and must 
be delicately struck, as they have a tender 
mouth; but when hooked, they content 
themseives with standing on _ their 
heads for a few moments, and wegging 
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their tails out of water, and then, after a 
few powerless dashes, they give up. Some- 
times I got hold of one that was a little 
more full of life, but, as a rule, they are not 
very game. ‘They run from a quarter of a 
pound to two pounds in weight. 

The trout, on the other hand, in this 
very unpromising stream, are game to the 
death, and even a half-pounder (a small 
trout -here) will give one capital sport. 
A true fisherman is nothing if he is not 
patient and persevering, and having heard 
that there were trout of two three and 
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even four and five pounds in weight in the 
stream, I determined to stick to it until I 
should have captured a big one, but though 
I went many times, had generally poor 
luck. Having to make my arrangements 
beforehand, I invariably struck on a bright, 
sunny day when the trout disdained a fly, 
or at any rate, a fly cast by an American. 
Sometimes the Hoffischer’s professional 
fisherman would go with me, and he would 
occasionally land a pound trout, but me 
they scorned. Now please mark the 
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thrifty Yankee who sold trout for a living 
would undoubtedly capture them with the 
labor saving, but unsportsmanlike net. In 
Germany, however, where labor is cheap, 
they have a professional fly fisherman who 
captures them in the most difficult but 
correct manner. The one who went with 
me was a skillful angler, but as he made 
work of it and went very fast along the 
stream, and as I had to keep up with him 
in order to be near the man with the net, 
the pleasure was gone, as I could not do or 
go as I pleased. 

At last, however, the gods smiled on 
me. One perfect afternoon, overcast and 
warm, I determined, although I had not 
made arrangements beforehand, to go to 
the Hoffischer and see if he could send a 
man with me. As usual, he was sorry, but 
the men were all busy, and the boy was at 
school. However, as a great favor, he 
would let me go alone if I would throw 
back those fish that I did not need and buy 
those that I kept. Of course I readily 
acceded to these terms; indeed, I was over- 
joyed at the idea of being able to go alone. 
I knew of several pools in the Hérsel where 
I could land a fish without help if I had a 
short-handled landing net, and armed with 
such an implement, which the Hoffischer 
lent to me, I went rejoicing on my way 
without boy or wheelbarrow. My first cast 
showed me that the fish were rising well, 
and I soon landed a pound grayling which 
I religiously returned to the water. Then 
I took a half pound trout which I kept. 
In another pool I took several white fish, a 
species of dace. ‘They are more active 
than the grayling, and one which weighed 
nearly two pounds took me about ten 
minutes to land. Then Icame toa long 
pool by a bridge. Pools by bridges some- 
how always seem to be the best. There 


was shoal water away on the other side of 
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the pool, and right near the bank I sawa 
large fish swimming. I did not know if 
he were trout or grayling or white fish or 
pike (these were all to be found in this 
pool), but I let out line and made longer 
and longer casts, and finally reached where 
he lay. At the second cast he rose. I 
hooked him, and he was away up the pool 
like a flash. I then saw that I had got 
hold of a big trout, and my blood was up. 
He took out more than half the reel full of 
line, jumped clear of the water and shook 
himself like a black bass. ‘Then he made 
a dash for the bank and tried to get him- 
self twisted up in the bushes. He rubbed 
himself against the stones at the bottom, 
and, in fact,went through all the manoeuvres 
of a well-bred trout. 

After a long struggle he gave in, and I 
brought him gasping to the surface. A 
kindly native,who had watched the struggle 
with interest from the bridge, volunteered 
his services in helping me to land him, and 
nearly lost me my fish by insisting on put- 
ting the net over him instead of under him. 
But finally he was landed, and I found by 
my pocket scales that he weighed just two 
pounds and three-quarters. It is needless 
to say that I did not throw this fish back. 
After a few more casts I hooked another 
trout which I found, on landing him, 
weighed a pound and a half. 

A large pike was much interested in the 
struggles of this fish. He followed him 
about in his efforts to shake himself free, 
and I expected every minute that he would 
strike. Fortunately, however, he did not. 

The shades of evening were now falling, 
and after throwing back a few more gray- 
ling and white fish, and keeping another 
half pound trout, I returned quite satisfied 
with my four hours’ work, and convinced 
that trout-fishing in Thuringia is not alto- 
gether a snare and a delusion. 
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SANTA BARBARA. 


BY EDWARDS ROBERTS. 


WITH its face to the Pacific, and nestled 
in a narrow, mountain-guarded valley, 
stands the little town of Santa Barbara. 
Sailing along the coast of California be- 
tween San Diego and San Francisco, one 
would pass by this village of natural 
picturesqueness, without imagining that a 
town of its attractions existed on shores 
so rugged and seemingly neglected. Gaz- 
ing landward from the steamer’s deck Cal- 
ifornia seems to one little likely to have 
much that could tempt him to linger there, 
or that would cause him to be at a loss for 
adequately forcible adjectives to describe 
the attractions. The land rises sharply 
from the water’s edge in dull blue masses, 
and the waves beat against sombre-hued 
rocks. Far inland are high mountains, 
sharply outlined against the sky, and ridge 
presses upon ridge until it seems as though 
there could not possibly be a valley any- 
where in existence. 

Leaving San Francisco late one after- 
noon we sailed through the Golden Gate, 
passed the seal rocks, and turned sharply 
southward on our way to the famed resort 
of Santa Barbara. In the distance rose a 
mass of yellow sand-hills, beyond which 
San Francisco is built. To our right 
stretched the blue Pacific, with a few 
white sails dotting its surface, and the 
smoke of an incoming steamer from Aus- 
tralia polluting the cloudless sky. We 
knew that in the east—for the papers had 
told us so in the morning—that the snows 
were deep and the weather was cold. But 
here with us, as we sailed along, the air 
was as mild as it is in New England in 
June. In San Francisco the roses were in 
bloom, the grasses were green, the trees 
were thick with foliage. Steadily we 
breasted the white-capped waves; slowly 
but surely we left the sand dunes and 
sailed past rocky shores, back of which 
the Sierra Nevadas were visible. At sun- 
set warm bright rays of vari-colored light 
came to us over the waste of waters and 
the distant mountain peaks, some white 
with snow, others blue and bare, glowed 
with the hues that nature painted. And 
then came night, when phosphorescent 
lights flickered about the bow of our ship, 
and the stars were reflected in the waters 
over which we glided, and the air was soft. 


Could the month be January? we ques- 
tioned. Could it be possible that ships 
on the Atlantic were even now coated 
with ice? For hours after sundown we 
sat upon the deck, listening to the swish- 
ing of the waves, watching the white caps 
rolling toward us out of the darkness. 

In the morning we were at Port Hart- 
ford, and half way to Santa Barbara. A 
fog-bank hid the lower edges of the shore, 
but above it rose rounded hills, green as 
those of the Emerald Isle. Watching the 
sea-gulls as they fluttered about us, on the 
lookout for bits of food, the hours of early 
morning passed, and with them departed 
the fog. Now the air was clear again, 
and the sunlight warm, and the Pacific lay 
glistening before us, reaching far away to 
the horizon, and creeping up to the shores, 
and into the little bay in which we lay at 
anchor. Discharging our cargo, we sailed 
once more, and all the afternoon followed 
the low shore. The Pacific was calm—it 
is not always so—the sky was clear. Now 
we passed a steamer, northward bound, 
now overtook and left behind a full-rigged 
ship. Again the sun set in its watery bed, 
again the stars came out ; and at last, far 
ahead of us, a light streamed over the sea, 
and near it another light, a red one, stood 
blinking at our approach. Rounding a 
sharp point of land, now barely visible in 
the dusk of early evening, we sailed into 
an unruffled bay ; our cannon woke long 
continued echoes along the shore, and 
Santa Barbara, 250 miles south from San 
Francisco, was reached. 

On landing at the little wharf that juts 
far out into the bay, we drove through the 
darkness, up the one main street of the 
town to the hotel. There was nothing to 
be seen, except a line of shops, dimly 
lighted, but even with such an introduc- 
tion the feeling came to us that here at 
last we had found something that was sat- 
isfying, that was new and quaint. Possibly 
it was the hotel that made us feel so con- 
tented. It was a comfortable, homelike 
place, with flowers in the wide windows, 
and a spacious balcony and a reading-room 
with open fireplace, in which a few sticks 
of wood were burning—for effect more 
than for use. Or it may have been the 
peculiar conditions attending our landing 
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that at once endeared Santa Barbara to us. 
As we neared the wharf, the mountains 
that guard the town were faintly visible in 
the darkness ; the air was soft and warm; 
the little bell that hung beside the red 
light toward which we steered, sent peals 
of warning out to us and called the idlers 
of the village down to meet our ship. 
There was something foreign about the 
scene, something that was purely local and 
individual, and we went to sleep at last, 
firmly convinced, though we had seen so 
little, that Santa Barbara was the place we 
had been seeking, but which, so far, we had 
seen only in imagination. 

And in the morning how our ideas were 
realized! The sunlight came stealing over 
the bay into our room and called us to the 
window. Before us lay a patch of green 
grass, dotted with rose-bushes in full 
bloom ; beyond it lay the town, still asleep, 
listless, and composed of white-faced cot- 
tages set in the midst of trees. There was 
the bay, half encircled by long points of 
land, and beyond it the Pacific, mellow 
and still, but colored a deep, rich blue. 
Away to the left and right rose twin 
ranges of hills, with rounded tops and 
slopes covered with live-oak trees. Such 
a vale one would expect to find in southern 
France, and on the shores of Italy ; and 
when we found it in Southern California, 
and realized that the month was January, 
it is hardly strange that not a doubt re- 
mained but that we had found a region 
worthy of our best encomiums. As the 
days passed away, we still lingered; as 
spring came, and summer followed—as the 
guests of winter departed, and the hotel 
grew deserted, we lingered on. There was 
little change in temperature between Jan- 
uary and August. We went in bathing 
down on the yellow sandy beach in Febru- 
ary, and we went into the surf in August. 
The flowers never left us, the birds were 
never absent. The grasses were greener 
and the trees were fresher during the win- 
ter months, when we had an occasional 
rainy day, than later in the season. But 
the change was slight; the pleasures we 
had never varied; life was forever the same 
gay, free, happy existence. 

We were out of doors continually. Now 
it was a stroll upon the beach, now a ride 
up the valley past the old Franciscan Mis- 
sion, now a picnic in the cajions of the 
Santa Ynez. We did the same things over 
and over again, but never grewtired. We 
studied nature continually, but she never 
disappointed us. Day after day the sky 


was clear of clouds, blue and brilliant; 
day after day the soft fresh breezes came 
from over the Pacific. Noticing at first, 
and wondering then how those who made 
Santa Barbara their home could be con- 
tented to live in the town forever, we 
gradually came to believe with them that 
no other place was its equal, none other so 
quaintly picturesque. ‘Time flew, but we 
took no note of its going. The busy, 
bustling, active world seemed far away. 
We were in and were enjoying that of 
which formerly we had only dreamed. We 
had come for a month and remained six ; 
and it was harder to go away then than 
it had been to leave our home. We were 
not sentimental enthusiasts, and neither 
were others who had come with us; and 
yet they were as loth to go as we were. It 
was difficult to say just what the particu- 
lar charm of the place was, and it is as dif- 
ficult to do so now. At one moment one 
is inclined to believe that it is the air of 
Santa Barbara that captivates ; at another 
one believes that it is the view of the 
ocean had from the hills rising behind the 
town. 

But after all, perhaps, it is only the 
naturalness which this little town, settled 
by the Pacific, has that renders it so at- 
tractive. It is free of all affectation. One 
dresses as he pleases, does as inclination 
prompts. Winter is the livelier season, but 
in summer more and more strangers linger 
every year. Practically speaking, there are 
no seasons. The days of January are as 
warm as those of August, and the mercury 
stagnates from lack of incentive to move 
either up or down. Located eighty miles 
from a railway, and having not a single 
manufacturing establishment to break in 
upon the all prevailing stillness, Santa Bar- 
bara gives that rest of mind which is so 
often sought, but so rarely found. People 
pay little attention to dress, and obey only 
such rules of society as they please. The 
residents, those who have adopted the town 
as their own, have erected cottages and laid 
out gardens, and their homes lend yet an- 
other beauty to the place. <A sojourn at 
Santa Barbara is one long holiday, during 
the continuance of which one eats and 
sleeps, rides, drives, walks and lounges as 
he best sees fit, disturbed by no rules, inter- 
fered with by no one. No matter how hot 
the sun may shine, in the shade the air is 
ever fresh and cool. There is all the soft- 
ness in the air which the near presence of 
an ocean always begets, but there is none of 
the dampness. The climate is that of an 
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elevation of 5,000 feet, bracing and invig- 
orating ; and yet it does not wear upon and 
tear the system as it does in Colorado. 
Many invalids visit and live in Santa Bar- 
bara because of the good effects the cli- 
mate has upon them, while the healthy and 
the strong are benefited as well. There is 
no business in the town beyond the small 
retail trade that is kept alive by the house- 
keepers, and yet people are content to live 
in Santa Barbara knowing that they cannot 
make a dollar. And the absence of busi- 
ness is an attraction. One finds himself 
constantly thinking less and less of bar- 
gain and barter and money-getting, and in- 
dulging, as he never before seemed to have 
time for, in that contemplation of nature, 
pure and unadorned, which gives, after all 
the greatest pleasure and the most lasting 
satisfaction. Men who have never before 
noticed a sunset notice those of Santa Bar- 
bara. They cannot help observing. The 
hues of departing day are so beautiful that 
they force one to recognize their existence 
and to acknowledge their charms. Bankers 
and merchants, accustomed for years to 
know and to care only for the counting- 
room and the office, become devoted ad- 
mirers of the wild cajfions, the bits of yellow 
shore, the vistas of the wide blue ocean 
that Santa Barbara affords. 

As there is more time for thought and 
for reflection, the mind gains strength and 
the understanding is quickened. 

The history of Santa Barbara is unevent- 
ful. No fierce wars were ever waged for 
its possession, and no tales of valiant men 
are connected with it. Before the year in 
which Spanish eyes first beheld it the val- 
ley was inhabited by Indians, who had a set- 
tlement on the spot now occupied by the 
town, and who lived as savages usually do, 
creating nothing that was not absolutely 
necessary, and contented if they had enough 
to eat and little to do. In 1542 a Spaniard 
claims to have visited the tribe and to 
have spent several months in the company 
of the indolent aborigines, who are now so 
scattered and forgotten. In 1602 another 
Spanish captain, Sebastian Vizcaino, redis- 
covered the Indian village while sailing up 
the California coast, and was as impressed 
and fascinated as his predecessor had been. 
He wrote home glowing accounts of the 
valley, and created so much enthusiasm 
that in the following years his countrymen 
entered the region in great numbers. Grad- 
ually, but none the less surely, the new- 
comers displaced the primitive huts with 
adobe cottages, and at last created a town 


that bore strong resemblance to the cities 
that Cortez and his followers had estab- 
lished in the lands of Montezuma. The 
Indians were utilized as laborers. Under 
the direction of their masters they tilled 
their fields and built their houses. 

Once firmly established at Santa Bar- 
bara, the Spaniards had little difficulty in 
gaining full control not only of the lands, 
but of the people as well. And the aid 
the captains had was furnished by the 
Franciscan Fathers. These brothers of 
the Order of St. Francis followed the ear- 
lier settlers, and in good time were tem- 
poral as well as spiritual rulers of the land. 
Under their administration, the Indians 
worked harder than ever, and were paid 
with priestly benedictions. They culti- 
vated the valley as it never before had 
been cultivated, built a Mission that still 
stands overlooking the town, and erected 
cabins for themselves, which until very re- 
cent years stood beside the white-walled 
church. From 1786, when the Fathers 
began to build the Mission, until 1834, 
when the Act of Secularization was passed, 
and by which the property of the Church 
was confiscated, Santa Barbara enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity. The Mission was rich, 
the valley was under a high state of culti- 
vation, the town itself was large and pros- 
perous. Vine-clad cottages were gathered 
about the Presidio, and Spanish galleys lay 
at anchor in the Bay. ‘The village was a 
bit of Spain, washed across the seas to this 
valley looking out upon the broad Pacific. 

Had one seen Santa Barbara in 1834, he 
would have found even a more picturesque 
village than exists to-day. Every house 
was of adobe, painted white and half hid 
beneath a mass of trailing vines ; a thick- 
walled fort formed a center round which 
were gathered the most imposing looking 
houses ; Spanish-speaking people were the 
only residents. The present listlessness 
existed in an intensified form. In the 
warm, genial climate all did as little man- 
ual labor as possible. Except when ships 
arrived from home or departed for Spain, 
there was masterly inactivity. There was 
simplicity personified. The Mission bells 
called the people to Mass, a few soldiers 
guarded the fort, the pleasures were of the 
simplest sort. Visit to-day some remote 
towns in Spain, and there will be found the 
counterpart of Santa Barbara as it was 
before the Americans began to come into 
it and the Fathers lost their wealth. 

How delightful the place must then have 
been! Stand upon the mountain side and 
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see. Below one, a sheltered valley, ex- 
tending from a land-locked bay up a gentle 
slope toward a range of hills rising blue- 
hued in the distance. At one end of the 
narrow vale, green here and yellow with 
growing crops there, a stately Mission, with 
wide facade and a pair of graceful towers ; 
at the other, the harbor, filled with calm 
blue waters pressing upon a stretch of yel- 
low sand. And midway between the bay 
and the Mission, the town itself, quaintly 
built, nestled in the midst of flowers, look- 
ing out upon the quiet sea, and up to the 
mountains gathered about it. Look! 
From around Rincon Point, forming the 
southern limits of the bay, comes a white- 
winged ship bringing news from distant 
Spain. The vessel has been expected for 
days, and now that she is discovered, the 
town is all astir. Down to the shore run 
the children, and sedately walk the elders. 
Bright-eyed sef#oritas whisper together of 
the rich new gowns the ship is bearing 
them; fadres are anxious for new orna- 
ments to decorate the Mission altar with ; 
sehors and seworas are hungry for the let- 
ters, now so near at hand, from absent 
children. Joyously the church bells ring ; 
happy are lovers, separated for months and 
now to meet again. 

In the evening, when the ship is at an- 
chor, and her boats have brought ashore 
the crew and passengers, the festivities are 
continued. Dances are held at every cot- 
tage, the Indians are feasted, laughter and 
music are heard on every side. The town 
is wild with joy. Questions are asked and 
answers given; vows are plighted over 
again ; new conquests are made. Goblets 
of home-made wine are drunk; the man- 
dolin and the guitar are strummed; the 
valley echoes with the merriment. 

And now, in 1885 ? Well, the vine-clad, 
adobe cottages have nearly all been de- 
stroyed ; no Spanish galleons ride at an- 
chor in the bay ; the Indian huts have dis- 
appeared. In place of the Santa Barbara 
of half a century ago is a new town, bear- 
ing the name of the old one, but composed 
of modern wooden houses, and having 
only a suggestiveness of Spain. A few 
cottages of long ago are standing, a few 
Spanish-speaking people are met with on 
the streets. But the Americans have cap- 
tured the village and have modernized 
it. It has grown in population, and its 
pulse has been somewhat quickened. The 
Mission remains, but it no ionger is a 
power. The fields are cultivated, but the 
padres do not own them. A long and 
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narrow wharf reaches far into the waters 
of the bay ; stately homes are scattered 
about the valley. 

And yet the region of sheltered restful- 
ness itself has changed but little. The 
hills, rising from the Pacific and descend- 
ing by gentle siopes into the valley are still 
dotted with live-oak trees, and have patches 
of vellow grain growing upon their sides ; 
the mountains of the Santa Ynez, tall and 
majestic, guarding the valley on the north 
and penetrated by deep cajions, are as pic- 
turesque as ever, and the bay, soft and 
beautiful as that before the town of Na- 
ples, has lost not an atom of its charm. 
Standing on any one of the many peaks 
overlooking Santa Barbara, one has an ex- 
tended and varied view of the surrounding 
country. There lies the Pacific, holding 
on its bosom two mountain islands that 
keep and form the Santa Barbara Bay ; 
there lies the town, set down in the midst 
of trees, creeping down to the waters’ 
edge and back to where the Mission 
stands. Far in the south is Rincon peak, 
huge and pointed, blue in the distance ; 
and reaching from it to Castle Gate, that 
guards the western limits of the bay, 
stretches a sanded shore, curving like a 
crescent from peak to Gate. The coloring 
is exquisite. Brown-hued edges rise above 
green trees, yellow acres lead away from 
fresh and verdant ones. The sea is blue, 
the distant hills are blue, the sky above 
is blue, and only the houses of the town be- 
low are white. Nature has been most lavish 
in her decorations. One may often find 
grander and more extended views in Cali- 
fornia than he will when going into Santa 
Barbara valley, but never will he discover 
a region that is so picturesque. The pecu- 
liar beauties of three countries are com- 
bined. With the Swiss suggestiveness of 
the mountains, there is the Scottish flavor 
of the valley ; while the bay is that of Na- 
ples, blue and sparkling, and sending bits 
of foamy white upon a yellow shore, pressed 
down upon by rounded hills of everlasting 
green. No wonder the Indians of prehis- 
toric times were loth to leave the region ; 
it is not strange the Spanish padres rebelled 
against the invasion of Los Americanos. 

The population of the modern Santa 
Barbara is said to be about 5,000. Judg- 
ing from general appearances, the estimate 
seems to be correct. The town isa city in 
name, though in reality it is only a village. 
In 1849, and until perhaps 1855, it ranked 
equal in size with San Francisco, and was a 
far more important place than its neighbor, 
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Los Angeles. But the Argonauts of ’49, 
who settled in Northern California, sounded 
the death-knell of the southern portions of 
the State for a time, and Santa Barbara 
was soon left far behind. ‘To-day Los An- 
geles is a thriving city and San Francisco 
is a metropolis, and this “ modern Eden,” 
as Santa Barbara has been called, has set- 
tled down to becoming a resort, a snug re- 
treat, where business and trade have not 
the heart to enter. In late years the cafions 
leading from the central valley have been 
utilized by fruit-growers, and the valley it- 
self has been laid out in productive farms. 
But the increase of farmers has not dis- 
turbed the ancient quiet, and the present 
cultivation only makes the region more 
closely resemble its appearance during the 
régime of the Franciscan fathers and the 
Spanish dons. 

Santa Barbara proper is not an impos- 
ing-looking place. ‘The wooden and brick 
blocks that have replaced the cottages of 
the Spaniards and Mexicans are far from 
picturesque. Extending from the wharf,a 
long street reaches up the valley toward 
the Mission, and bordering this, at its 
lower end, are the few small stores in 
which the unimportant trade of the town is 
carried on. From this thoroughfare other 
streets branch off at right angles, past the 
homes of the people. Formerly the best 
houses were in the lower part of the town, 
but in late years the upper end of the 
valley has been adopted, and there to-day 
one finds the most picturesque cottages. 
And the selection has been wise. The val- 
ley has a quick rise from the bay, and its 
upper end commands an extended view of 
the sea and of the surrounding mountains. 
The air there is fresher, and as for the 
homes one sees as he wanders aimlessly 
about through the shaded streets, they are 
the very embodiment of good taste. The 
cottages are small, but of artistic design. 
Zach has its bit of ground, laid off into 
green lawns and trailing vines that never 
lose their freshness, cling to the porches 
and grow over the deep balconies. In the 
gardens are flowers—rose-bushes, rugged 
and rank as lilac shrubs in New England, 
orange trees, with yellow fruit gleaming 
through the leaves, geraniums, filling the 
air with fragrance, broad-leaved palms, 
cactus plants, lilies and the delicate pepper 
trees. The vegetation is truly Southern, 
half hiding the houses, the home of sing- 
ing-birds. The pride of the residents is in 
their homes. Each one tries to improve 
upon his neighbor, and the result of all the 
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exertion is that Santa Barbara has more 
tastefully decorated places than any other 
town in California. In a year, one’s 
grounds have the appearance of being laid 
out a much longer time. The climate ac- 
celerates growth. Every variety of tree and 
shrub will thrive, and gardens contain not 
only the pines, and maples, and elms of 
New England, but the oleander, the cactus 
and the palm of Mexico. 

It is sometimes thought that Santa Bar- 
bara suffers for being located eighty miles 
from a railway. One does not live long in 
the place before believing, with the resi- 
dents, that the reverse is true. Because of 
its semi-isolation, the town is particularly 
attractive. No rough element exists in it, 
and there are no disturbing conditions. 
Unlike the majority of watering-places, 
this has no annoying picnic parties to de- 
stroy the quiet of the beach or the beauty 
of the cafions. A stage runs once a day to 
Newhall, where connection is made with 
the Southern Pacific Railway, and steam- 
ers that run between San Diego and San 
Francisco call at the little wharf twice a 
week. A few visitors come to town by 
stage, but the majority by steamer; and 
“steamer days’”’ are the only ones on 
which there is even an attempt made to 
excitement. But no sooner is the sound 
of the wharf-bell heard, announcing that 
a steamer is in sight, than the “bus” men 
drive furiously about the town, collecting 
what passengers they can, and the “ Ar- 
lington,” the palace hotel of the place, be- 
gins to exhibit signs of life. Many who 
have nothing better to do follow the regu- 
lar visitors to the wharf, for the scene there 
is always interesting. Usually a steamer 
reaches Santa Barbara at eight or nine 
o'clock in the evening. At such an hour, 
the bay is wrapt in darkness, but far out 
from shore are lights that come slowly and 
silently toward the red light of the wharf. 
Suddenly a cannon is discharged and 
mighty echoes go rumbling along the 
mountains, and later the ship, with pas- 
sengers peering from her deck, runs beside 
the wharf, and the stranger is introduced 
to the little town. Many a time have I 
walked down to see this strange, fascin- 
ating picture of a steamer coming in, and 
I have always been impressed, for the ar- 
rival makes Santa Barbara seem isolated 
from the world and peculiar to itself. 

As for the stage ride from Newhall to 
Santa Barbara, it has its charms, even if 
there are discomforts connected with it, 
The road leads through pleasant valleys, 
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shut in by mountains, and when nearing its 
end, follows the shore through Ventura and 
Carpenteria, towns that both look out upon 
the bay. Those who dislike the sea, with 
its rolling waves and accompanying sick- 
ness, can have no reason to neglect Santa 
Barbara, for the eighty-mile ride may be 
broken, or can easily be taken by a private 
team, when one can select his own stop- 
ping-places. 

The attraction that Santa Barbarans 
particularly pride themselves on possess- 
ing is the old Franciscan Mission. Set 
on high ground at the upper end of the 
valley, and overlooking the town and its 
surroundings, it is conspicuously visible 
from the sea, and from any portion of the 
city. ‘The heavy stone walls of the ancient 
edifice are white, and are clearly outlined 
against the hills of the Santa Ynez range, 
rising behind the church, while from the 
wide steps that lead to the doorway in the 
facade, a view is had that for beauty and 
picturesqueness can hardly be excelled. 
Below. one is the town, with the bay be- 
yond, and round about are cultivated fields 
that stretch far up the valley, and lead the 
eye to distant heights of blue. In early 
days gorgeous processions used to pass in 
and out the ample doorway, and the In- 
dians of the valley lived in cabins that 
stood grouped about the church. But to- 
day the cabins are in ruins or have disap- 
peared altogether ; the Mission has lost its 
treasures with its power; and the walls 
begin to show the ravages of time. But 
yet the church has much that is attractive. 
In its yard is a fountain-basin filled with 
cool, clear water ; there is a garden across 
the street where one may often see a san- 
dal-shod and shaven-pated monk wander- 
ing among his vegetables ; and the build- 
ing itself, with its sombre interior, , its 
cloister, its corridor and small, cell-like 
rooms, delights every visitor. Wandering 
through the historic place, one can easily 
imagine himself in a foreign land where 
churches, such as this, are not such rari- 
ties. There are the same musty smelling 
alcoves, the same pictures and carvings, 
the same dark shadows and devoted monks. 
The Santa Barbara Mission has had hard 
usage, but the zeal of its fathers has not 
waned. Those remaining to-day are as 
zealous in their work as ever their prede- 
cessors were. The bells in the tower still 
peal forth their call for prayers ; devout 
worshippers, whose fathers perhaps bowed 
before the altar years ago, still whisper 
their petitions before the tawdry ornaments. 


In the cornice over the doorway chattering 
swallows have their nests ; pigeons flutter 
about the walls ; there is a quiet in the gar- 
den, which the fathers alone make use of, 
that tempts one to meditate and ponder. 
Every day the Mission has its visitors. 
Some sit upon the rim of the fountain and 
enjoy the view of sea and valley; others 
wander about the corridors of the church, 
speculating on the scenes of long ago. 

The Mission was founded in 1786, two 
years after the death of Father Junipero 
Serra, at Monterey. He had selected the 
spot and name, however, before his death, 
and work on the church was probably begun 
in 1784. Upon its completion, the Mission 
was placed in charge of two fathers, one of 
whom was Antonio Paterna, under whose 
supervision the funds granted by the Vice- 
roy of Mexico, by authority of the King 
of Spain, were expended, and the work of 
civilizing the Indians continued. By the 
year 1800, the church at Santa Barbara 
was very wealthy. The Indians were con- 
verted and taught to labor, lands were 
tilled, the fathers were beloved. They 
were earthly parents to their people. It 
was their decision that settled disputes ; it 
was their commands that made the laws 
of the valley. There is no more touching 
picture in history than the sublime faith 
had by the Indians in the Franciscan 
Fathers. They were not merely their mas- 
ters, but were their friends as well; and 
when the Act of 1833-4 was passed and 
the Mission lands were confiscated, and the 
Fathers driven away, the Indians were the 
ones who suffered. Never afterward did 
their good days come back. Gradually 
but surely the tribes were scattered, and 
to-day only a few piles of stone remain of 
their former habitations. 

From 1834 to 1854 the Mission was neg- 
lected, and rapidly grew dilapidated. But 
in the last mentioned year, a religious house 
of the Order of St. Francis was established 
with headquarters at the parish church of 
Santa Barbara. Later, the Mission buiid- 
ing, being better adapted because of its 
size, to the requirements of the Order, the 
monks moved to it, and the old church 
is now an apostolic college for the educa- 
tion of youth for the Order and as mis- 
sionaries. The Community to-day num- 
bers twelve brothers. They live secluded 
lives and conduct reguiar services, and 
have done much toward preserving the 
building. 

Fhe plan of the Mission is rambling and 
uncertain. Rooms have been added when 
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and where they were most needed, without 
regard to unity of design. Flanking the 
facade, that rises to a point above a heavy 
cornice and two high towers of solid yet 
graceful design, while to the left of the 
church, there has been added a wing, used 
as a dormitory by the brothers, and in 
front of which is a piazza whose roof is sup- 
ported by pillars. The walls of the church 
are thick, and are made of adobe and stone. 
In former years the roof was made of tiles, 
but the modern one is shingled. In the 
enclosure formed by the main body of the 
church and the wing, is a secluded gar- 
den, with winding walks leading through 
masses of flowering shrubs, and radiating 
from a central fountain. None are allowed 
to enter here who belong to the female 
sex, and the spot is the adored loitering- 
ground of the fathers, who read and 
study there, surrounded by their flowers 
and busy swallows. 

The two suburbs of Santa Barbara are 
Montecito and Carpenteria. The former 
is wedged into a valley that extends into 
the Santa Ynez range, and the latter is 
pressed down upon the shores of the bay, 
and is protected on the north by the moun- 
tains. Both the suburbs are attractive, but 
Montecito has the larger number of pretty 
cottages, and is the more picturesquely 
located. From almost any of the homes, 
set in the midst of live-oak groves, one 
may look through the dark-green foliage 
of the trees to the Pacific, glistening, blue 
and fresh, in the sunlight ; or may see, up 
the narrow valley, the towering heights of 
the Santa Ynez brush, grown and oddly 
shaped. In Carpenteria, the land is less hilly 
than in Montecito, and there are farms and 
groves of considerable size. The location, 
too, is far from commonplace. In one di- 
rection is a stretch of water, extending to 
the islands of the bay, and beyond them 
to the horizon that the Pacific forms; in 
another, the yellow beach leads the eye to 
Rincon Peak, that overlooks the region 
as Vesuvius does that of Southern Italy. 
Many whose health have necessitated their 
residence in California, have adopted ei- 
ther one or the other of the Santa Bar- 
bara suburbs, and those who see how they 
live are inclined to wish that fate had de- 
creed for them a home so beautiful. Day 
after day the weather is unchanged. There 
is a wealth of sunshine and abundance of 
flowers. The Montecito valley opens into 
that of Santa Barbara, and the two are only 
separated by a group of hills. Carpenteria 
is distant some twelve miles from town, 
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but is reached by an easy drive either 
along the beach, or over a well-made road. 

The things one can do at Santa Parbara 
are manifold. First and foremost, there is 
the morning bath. By eleven o'clock, the 
beach is covered with bathers and iookers- 
on, and for an hour the bath-house keepers 
know no leisure. The water is warm, and 
the shore is sandy. There is rarely a high 
surf, but the waves roll landward with a 
placid movement. A diving-post has been 
built a few rods from shore, and farther 
out is a raft to which the more venture- 
some swimmers go, and on which they rest, 
looking like cousins of the sea-gulls they 
scare away. 

Another popular recreation is picnick- 
ing in the cafions. The Santa Ynez range 
is full of narrow gorges, leading far into the 
mountains and following the many turns 
of limpid streams, and the picnic grounds 
are usually selected at some place where 
the foliage is particularly thick and the 
stream especially full. In such retreats, 
shut in by deep hedges and with vistas of 
the valley and sea beyond, the entire day 
is passed in gossip, reading, flirting and 
strolling, and on the return at evening, 
there is the ride or the drive down the val- 
ley, now flooded with mellow lights. One 
may go a-picnicking every day in Santa 
Barbara and never tire of the sport. Each 
cafion has its individual charm ; each pic- 
nic has its own attraction. But better than 
the bathing, even better than the picnics 
—think of a picnic and a bath in January! 
—are the rides. Everybody rides. Young 
and old, lean and fat, good riders and bad. 
And such rides! To-day it is up Mission 
Cajion, with its narrow trail winding into 
the range, now by the side of Mission 
Creek, now clinging to the hillside far 
above it; this moment giving one a glimpse 
of the sea, at another revealing the valley, 
with its fields and trees. To-morrow it is 
up the valley, past the Mission to Hope 
Ranch, and over it to the shore, along 
which one gallops over the hard sands to 
Castle Gate and into town. Here the 
chosen road leads to the extended ranch of 
Colonel Hollister, a pioneer of the State, 
and a man who has done the most for 
Santa Barbara, and to the olive-groves of 
Mr. Cooper ; or it may be to Carpenteria, 
or through Montecito to the Hot Springs, 
located in the Santa Ynez, and on a bit of 
high ground from which all the valleys are 
visible, and from which one looks through 
vast green trees and verdant fields out 
upon the wide Pacific. 














A FAMOUS CALIFORNIA PASSAGE. 


BY CAPT. R. F. COFFIN. 


“Speaking of California passages,” said 
the old sailor the other day, “’minds 
me of one I made once which I supposes 
was the most remarkable one that ever 
were made; and I don’t care much to 
speak about it, for it were the most 
uncomfortable trip I ever took since 
I have been goin’ to sea. The skipper of 
that ship got a deal of credit for goin’ to 
San Francisco in less than ninety days and 
he’s welcome to it, for it was him as done 
it, and not the ship, nor any particular 
good luck, and anybody else can do the 
same as likes to tear his ship all to pieces 
and kill his crew adoin’ of it. In the old 
Mersey, although we was a long time a- 
goin’ and didn’t git nowhere, I’ll say this, 
we was blessed comfortable ; whereas, into 
this ship, though we wern’t long a makin’ 
of the passage, and got our regular $12 a 
month, we never seen a comfortable min- 
ute from the time we left New York until 
we got to San Francisco — hardly had a 
dry thread onto us for the whole passage. 
I don’t want for to say anythin’ hard agin 
the old man; he were bound for to make 
a passage, and he took the only way of 
makin’ one; but I wouldn't care for to go 
with him agin’, no how. 

“ Let me overhaul a range of my recol- 
lection, and see when it were that I made 
this v’yage. It were in 1849 that I went 
out in the Mersey, and then I went across 
to Manilla in the bark Syren, and from 
there to New York with manilla, and so 
it must have been in 1851 when I left agin 
in this here ship, and somewhere along in 
the early part of June. She were a full 
clipper ship, built down East somewheres, 
expressly for this trade, and they called 
her the FZyzn’ Cloud, and the old man’s 
name it were Creesy. We was towed down 
and the pilot left us outside of the bar 
about three o’clock in the arternoon, and we 
clapped everythin’ onto her, stunsails alow 
and aloft, and all light kites, headin’ her 
off about southeast by east, with the wind 
to the west’ard, a good whole-sail breeze 
and fine weather. We soon seen that she 
was a mighty fast craft, and at six bells, 
arter we got the decks cleared up a bit, we 
hove the log, and found her agoin’ ten, 


and with scarcely wind enough to blow a 
candle out. All the next two days we had 
a continuance of this light weather, and 
were busy as bees gittin’ everythin’ to 
rights, for she,were a new ship, and there 
was everythin’ to do aboard of her. On 
the fourth day we got our first breeze, 
and it come a howlin’ from nor’west. We 
was then on the southern edge of the Gulf, 
and it soon kicked up a ugly sea. It 
breezed on all the arternoon, and at dark 
blowed half a gale of wind, but not a rag 
had yet been took off of her, and she was a 
wallowin’ along with all three royals, and 
fore and main t’gallan’ stunsails, agoin’ 
about fourteen knots, and a heap sight 
more of her under water than there was 
on top of it. When our side come on deck 
at eight bells, a chummy of mine, named 
Dick Armstrong, says to me as we was 
a wadin’ aft up to our middles in water, 
to try and find some little refuge in front 
of the cabin, says he: ‘Tom, this here 
old man’s either drunk or crazy, one or 
t’other, or he’d never carry sail in this way ; 
somethin’ must go soon,’ says Dick, ‘for 
mortal spars can’t bear this strain, and the 
sooner they goes the better, or else this 
here ship will be druv under.’ Well, we 
was in the mate’s watch, and he were not 
long on deck afore he sung out for to 
clew up the fore and mizzen royals. I 
ain’t often palled at anythin’, leastwise I 
weren’t then, but the idee of goin’ up to 
stow that there fore-royal, if so be as it 
should come to me for to do it, weren’t 
pleasant, and I jumped for the mizzen. 
As we was a clewin’ of it up, the old man 
come up and asked the mate what the 
he were a takin’ the sail off the ship for? 
‘It'll take itself off pretty soon,’ says the 
mate; and the old man, he says, ‘She shall 
carry it, by , or drag it, one of the 
two ;’ and the mate says, ‘ All right, sir, 
let her drag it, then;’ and so, of course, 
he wouldn’t take nothin’ more off of her. 
The riggin’ bein’ all new, of course, got 
stretched all out, and the lee t’gallan’ and 
topmast backstays was a flyin’ in a bight 
out to leeward, so you could have took 
a sheep-shank into ’em The wind were 
about two pints on the quarter, and she 
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runnin’ so fast, of course lessened its force on- 
to the spars, and everythin’ held on till about 
seven bells, when a big sea hit her under 
the quarter, and the men at the wheel not 
catchin’ her quick enough, she come to a 
bit, and the strain of the t’gallan’ stunsail 
and the t’gallan’-sail together, was too 
much for the main topsail-yard, and it 
went right in the slings, and the surge 
snapped the main t’gallan’-mast right at 
the cap, and that, as it went over the side, 
took the mizzen t’gallan’-mast along with it. 

“There were a snarl for you! there were 
a all night’s job. Well, we swung her off 
afore the wind and got everythin’ trimmed 
for’ard, afore we touched the wreck stuff, 
so as not to lose a bit more of the fair 
wind than could be helped and then we 
turned to a gittin’ the stuff down from 
aloft. 

“The orders was, ‘Don’t cut nothin’,’ 
‘cause you see, we had a long journey 
afore us, and we couldn’t afford to lose 
any of our riggin’, and we jist takes a top- 
block aloft and lashes it to the main top- 
mast-head and reeves a five-inch manilla 
line through it, and bends it onto the 
stump of the t’gallan’-mast which were 
caught on the topmast crosstree. Then 
we lets all the gear unreeve, and comes up 
with the backstays both sides, and lights 
‘em over for’ard of the topsail-yard, which 
we still kept aloft, and let the whole trash 
come down together for’ard of everythin’. 
It wern’t so much strain on the mast rope 
arter all, cause you see all the gear and 
the backstays took a part of the weight, 
and we got him down nicely, steadyin’ him 
with trippin’ lines to both sides of the 
deck as he come down, and when he got 
down low enough, we took the royal off 
of him, and then t’gallan’ sail and yard and 
so arter a while got him fore and aft the 
deck. ‘ 

““You musn’t think, sir, that all this here 
were done as fast as I am a telling of it, 
not by a heap, for it’s slow work gittin’ 
a spar down when it’s carried away, and 
especially when you can’t cut anythin’; 
first it’s this thing gits foul, and then 
it’s that, and then it’s t’other, and it 
comes down a inch at a time; and it 
were three o’clock in the mornin’ afore 
we got the main t’gallan’-mast on deck, 
and was ready for to go at the topsail- 
yard, which had come down for’ard of 
the mainyard, and had been lashed to the 
mainstay for to steady it, the upper part 
bein’ secured to the main-topmast riggin’. 
The mizzen t’gallan’-mast, of course, had 


been got down easy, ’cause there wasn’t 
nothin’ onto that but its own two sails, 
and so all hands was at liberty to clap 
on, and git the main topsail-yard on deck. 
The topsail clewlines went to the cap, 
and so we kept the topsail halliards fast, 
and hauled up the weather clew of the 
sail to the mast-head, and then unbent 
the sail from the weather yard-arm, which 
was lashed up and down the riggin’, and 
hauled the slack-sail into the maintop. 
She bein’ agoing off afore the wind, of 
course the mizzen topsail becalmed the 
main, and there wern’t much slat to it. 
Then we settled the t’other part of the 
yard down onto the cap and unbent the 
other yard-arm and sent him down. We 
didn’t have much bother with the topsail- 
yard anyway, ‘cause we had daylight at 
four o’clock, and that were as good as a 
dozen extra men; but it were eight bells 
afore we got all through and everything 
snugged up. 

“Well, we chaps what had been up all 
night thought, of course, we’d git our fore- 
noon watch below; but no, it was ‘all 
hands to breakfast’ arter ‘splicin’ the main- 
brace,’ and then arter breakfast it was ‘ all 
hands’ agin. There was some growlin’, 
you may be sure ; but still, as we’d had our 
grog, we didn’t refuse duty, but went on 
deck and turned to with a will. There 
was lots to do, you may be sure. We had 
a spare main t’gallan’-mast, and the first 
thing was to put a strong gang onto that, 
for to get it aloft. We sent the riggin’ up 
first and laid the eyes over the cap for 
the spar to run through, and then rove 
off the mast rope, and took it to the capsan 
to hyst him up. Sendin’ a t’gallan’-mast 
on end when your ship is a layin’ quietly 
in dock, is easy enough, but with a ship 
lumberin’ along with a fresh breeze and 
heavy sea on her quarter, a lurchin’ her 
lee planksheer under at every roll, and 
occasionally takin’ a ‘green one’ over the 
weather waist, it’s another matter. How- 
sever we got a tail-block on to the weather 
mainyard-arm, and rove one trippin’ line 
through that, while we had another led 
down to the lee clew of the mainsail, and 
so, as he were agoin’ up, we kept him as 
steady as possible. Still in spite of all he 
would swing some, and it ain’t no joke to 
have a piece of timber weighin’ more’n 
half a ton a swingin’ about loose. How- 
sever, we got him pinted at last, and the 
mast rope doubled, and then we soon had 
him on end and fidded, and went to work 
settin’ up the riggin’. That didn’t take 
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long, and afore it were done we had the 
main t’gallan’-yard across, and some hands 
aloft bendin’ the sail, and by seven bells, 
we had the main t’gallan’-sail bent and the 
yard-rope rove for to send up the main 
royal-yard. Then we ‘spliced the main- 
brace’ agin, and went to dinner, 

“ While some of us had been a sendin’ 
up the main t’gallan’-mast, the rest had 
been a lendin’ the carpenter a hand, a fit- 
tin’ a new mizzen t’galian’-mast, out of the 
old main one, and a shiftin’ the iron-work 
from the old topsail-yard onto the spare 
spar; so you see, sir, there wern’t none of 
us idle this forenoon. The old ship hadn’t 
been idle neither all this twenty-four hours, 
and when the old man pricked her off 
at eight bells, he found she had run by ob- 
servation 293 miles. 

“The wind continued from nor’west, 
but moderated arter dinner, and backed 
in to west-sou’west, and there was the 
starboard booms to rig out, and the stun- 
sails to shift over, besides our other work. 
The carpenter had got the mizzen t’gallan’- 
mast ready, and we turned to and sent 
that up with its yards, and by four o’ clock 
had the mizzen royal onto her agin. The 
main topsail-yard wasn’t ready yet, ’cause 
the irons didn’t fit and the sheave-holes 
wern’t cut, and so at dark the carpenter 
knocked off, and we made all secure till 
mornin’. 

“There wern't much of a watch kept 
that night, I can tell you, jist the wheels 
and lookouts was served, and the rest of 
us laid right down on deck and went 
to sleep. ‘The wind kept moderate from 
west-sou’west, the sea smoothed down, 
and the decks got dry for the first time in 
about thirty-six hours. There was a bright 
moon shinin’ through the night, and many 
of the chaps got moon-struck a sleepin’ 
out on deck, and was half blind for a week 
arter. But we got a good sleep anyway, 
and that was somethin’ that didn’t come 
often in this trip. 

“Bright and early in the mornin’, we 
turned to agin, all hands, and by the time 
we had got the decks washed down, the 
carpenter had the main topsail-yard ready 
for to send aloft, and we rove off a gun- 
tackle purchase and hooked it on to the 
quarter of the yard and nearly amidships. 
Then we rove off a single yard-rope and 
bent it onto the yard-arm for to cant him 
with, and that, sir, is the way for to send 
up a topsail-yard at sea when the mainsail is 
set. Heave right up onto your single rope, 
until you gits your yard up and down, and 


then, when you have got to take the whole 
weight .of him, heave away on your gun- 
tackle purchase, still keepin’ him up and 
down with your yard-arm girtline, till you 
gits your braces and lifts onto him, when 
you may let him run square as soon as you 
like. Arter we got the yard across, it 
didn’t take long for to bend and set the 
topsail, and when we went to dinner that 
day, we had main royal and main t’ gallan’ 
stunsails set, and she were a ship once more. 

“ Now, jist have this here glass filled up 
with hot rum and I’ll get outside of it, and 
then spin you the rest of this yarn. 

“The day we got her rigged up agin 
was the first time we got anythin’ like a 
head-wind, it backin’ in from the west- 
’ard to about south, half east; and with 
everythin’ trimmed fore and aft by the 
wind, upon the starboard tack, a headin’ 
east by south, half south, I seen that ship 
go eleven knots by a fair log, and with 
scarcely any wind to speak on neither; 
and for three days that we was on a wind 
in this light weather, I recollect she made 
206, 209 and 256 miles. It were so won- 
deriul that all hands was a talkin’ about 
it, and that’s the way I remembers it. We 
was now agoin’ through the ‘horse lati- 
tudes,’ that is, from the latitude of 30° 
down to 25°, and we had the usual calm 
and bafflin’ weather; but that there ship 
never stopped, and the worst day we had, 
when it was dead calm all day, she made 
fifty-four miles, though how she done it 
has always been a mystery with me. 

“When we was eleven days out, we dis- 
covered that the mainmast was sprung 
about a foot belowthe hounds. Of course, 
it must have got sprung on that same 
night when we lost the t’gallan’-masts, 
"cause, you see, we hadn’t had no heavy 
weather since ; but sprung it were, and we 
had for to turn to and fish it. We had 
some four-inch oak plank aboard, and the 
carpenter cut up some fishes, and we got 
‘em on, and made the mast as strong as 
ever it could be. 

“As to the northeast trades, we never 
got ’em at all. In about 25° north we 
got a pretty steady breeze from south- 
east by east, which we held with slight 
variations down to 5°, where we struck 
the equatorial calms in about longitude 
33° west. We was into these three days, 
makin’ as near as might be, a south course 
across "em, and got the southeast trades 
in 2° north and 33° west, and next day 
was across the line and in 2° south, havin’ 
run 216 miles on a taut bowline the whole 
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day, and havin’ made the run from Sandy 
Hook to the line in twenty-one and a 
half days. The trades was well to the 
east’ard, and we didn’t have no difficulty 
in clearin’ St. Roque, but we come mighty 
nigh runnin’ onto the Rocas shoal, right 
off the coast there, and had to make a 
short board to the east’ard to clear it. 
We ought to have carried the trades up to 
beyond 20°, but we was unlucky agin and 
lost em in about 11° south, when, arter a 
short spell of calm, the wind come in 
about south, bringin’ us down to single- 
reefed topsails, with main t’gallan’-sail set 
over ’em, and that, in that ship, meant 
double reefs in any other. It is really 
astonishin’, sir, for to see what spars will 
stand ; I thought I had seen some carry- 
in’ on in the Liverpool trade, but this 
here skipper beat all. It were terrible 
squally, and sometimes in the hard squalls 
we'd settle the t’gallan’-yard down for a 
bit, but the minute it was over, it was clap 
on to the halliards agin and hyst him up. 
The wind weren’t exactly steady at the 
south, and it were constantly to keep her 
onto the tack where she would make the 
most southin’, no matter if all hands was 
called twice in a watch for to tack ship. 
But for the matter of that, it was nearly 
as comfortable on deck as it were below, 
for she were under water most of the time, 
and the chists was a floatin’ about the 
forecastle deck with a perfect looseness, 
and every stitch of our dunnage was as wet 
as if ithad been overboard. It were beau- 
tiful, anda thing to look at for to see the way 
that there ship worked in stays under this 
canvas. ‘They worked her with the main- 
sail, and never used for to think of startin’ 
anythin’ for’ard till she was up in the 
wind and everythin’ shiverin’, and you 
could swing the after-yards as soon as 
they took aback, and long afore she were 
head to the wind, and this giv’ us time for 
to git the main tack down and the sheet 
aft afore it were time to haul the head- 
yards. We had to keep the helm up arter 
she got around and let her wipe off till the 
leech of the foresail lifted, or else in that 
breeze we couldn’t swing the head-yards 
at all; then she’d come to and bend to it 
agin, and off she’d go at the rate of ten or 
twelve knots, smashin’ through the sea and 
sendin’ the spray as high as her lower 
yards and chock aft to the taffrail. 

“This here sort of thing continued, sir, 
for four or five days, the wind continuin’ 
to the s’uth’ard, and we fightin’ agin it, 
a drivin’ of her all she’d bear and more 
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too, and we got away in onto the Brazil 
bank in seventeen fathoms water, and 
with the land plain in sight. In the lati- 
tude of about 20° south, we got a breeze 
from the no’theast, and it lasted five days: 
a reg’lar no’theast trade, only very much 
out of its latitude, and we made some 
rippin’ day’s work, runnin’ one day 300 
miles, which were the best day we had 
since leavin’. Most of the time this day 
we was a carryin’ whole topsails, with 
main t’gallan’-sail set; with terrible 
weather—thunder and lightnin’, and con- 
tinued heavy rain. ‘The next day arter 
this, we got the hardest gale we had had 
for the v’yage. It were right off the River 
Plate, where it can blow; but it were not 
a pampero, but were just a continuance of 
the breeze of the day before, which had 
shifted gradually round by the west to 
southwest. That is the cold wind, you 
know, sir, in them latitudes, same as our 
nor’westers up here, and it were now the 
middle of July, which are all the same as 
the middle of January up hereabouts, and 
this here were the first cold weather we 
had had. No wonder, sir, that some of 
the chaps, the way they had been -worked 
day and night all the time, when they 
struck this here cold weather and _ this 
here hard gale of wind, got discouraged 
and kind of give up. We had got her down 
to double-reefed topsails and reefed 
courses shortly arter eight bells at noon. 
At two bells it came on tremendous and 
blowed both fore and main topmast-stay- 
sails out of the ropes, and then we had to 
clew down and close-reef the topsails and 
furl the reefed mainsail. ‘There were a 
brig in company with us to leeward under 
close reefs, and while we was aloft close- 
reefin’, we seen both of her topmasts go 
over the side ; and to make it worse, comin’ 
down from the mainyard, we seen that 
the mainmast was sprung in a new place. 
She was one of the most uncomfortable 
beasts in a seaway that ever was, and she 
was now laborin’ terribly, not only shippin’ 
a good deal of water over all, but leakin’ 
pretty bad as well, and we had to turn to 
and keep one pump constantly agoin’; and 
I can tell you what it is, sir, things was a 
beginnin’ to look blue to such of us chaps 
as were sailormen. If anybody had a 
wanted for to buy the key of my chist that 
arternoon, I’d a sold it to him cheap, for 
I didn’t think she’d live out the night. 
She’d fall off till she got the wind about 
abeam, and then she’d run as if the 
devil had kicked her on end, and then as 
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she’d come to, she’d take whole green seas 
aboard, sweepin’ everythin’ fore and aft, 
and obligin’ the men at the pumps for to 
be lashed, to keep from bein’ washed away. 

**T’d a’gin all my old shoes for to have 
been aboard of the old AZersey in this here 
gale and sea. She would have laid to in 
it like a duck and never shipped a drop 
of water, ‘cept that it might be the spray 
from the curl of the sea. She would have 
just bobbed up and down to it, driftin’ 
bodily to leeward, gittin’ over sich seas as 
she could and goin’ round the others ; 
whereas, this brute would head-reach, do 
what you would. 

* As soon as the old man heerd that the 
mainmast had sprung agin, he giv’ orders 
for tosend down royal and t’gallan’ yards 
and all stunsail-booms, and here it were that 
some of the chaps giv’ out, and said they’d 
be damned if they’d go aloft onto that 
wounded mainmast that was likely for to 
go over the side at any time. Well, then, 
there was a row; the old man and the 
officers come for’ard and sailed in with 


steel knuckles and slung-shots and be-: 


layin’-pins, and in a little while, the fore- 
castle were like a butcher’s shop. 

“ Well, there weren’t much fight in the 
men, for they were simply beat out and 
used up, and arter poundin’ ’em for a while, 
them as still wouldn’t turn to, was put in 
irons, and the rest of °em went to work 
gittin’ the spars down. Lucky for me I 
were at the wheel, but, if I hadn’t abeen, 
I’d a turned to, ’cause you see I know’d 
the only chance we had of livin’ out the 
gale, were to get this top-hamper down. 
I and the other chap with me was relieved 
soon arter the muss were over, and when 
the old man asked us whether we’d go 
aloft and send them spars down or have 
our heads broke, we said as how we'd go 
aloft, and we done so. 

“It were a awful job, sir, a gittin’ them 
t’gallan’-yards down, but we done it at 
last, and by four bells in the dog-watch, 
we had her all snug, with every blessed 
stitch off of her, except close-reefed main- 
topsail and reefed foresail. We had about 
as much as we wanted for to do all the 
rest of that day to keep her afloat, for she 
had strained herself till she leaked like a 
basket. 

“ All the next day the gale continued, 
and we kept both pumps agoin’ constantly, 
and needin’ all hands at the pumps, the 
old man let the chaps out of irons, with 
the understandin’ that they’d be took care 
of on arrivin’ at San Francisco, if so be we 


ever got there, which didn’t jist- then look 
very likely. 

“ At the end of the second day it mod- 
erated, and jist as it begun for to do so, 
we begin for to make sail. We had no 
more than got whole topsails onto her 
than the topsail-tie parted, and down 
came the yard by the run. Same time, 
away went the truss-band round the 
mainmast. This here took place about 
six o’clock in the evenin’, about two hours 
arter dark. We undertook for to repair 
the damage with the watch, and so had to 
leave the pumps for a little while, and, 
come to sound her: at eight bells, there 
were nineteen inches into her; so the 
watch was kept up to pump ship. 

“ Luckily the weather moderated, and 
next day was fine and we was kept busy 
sending the light spars aloft and clearin’ 
things up, generally. She didn’t leak so 
much, of course, and we only had to give 
hera jog out every hour. She’d kep’ agoin’ 
all this while, you may depend, and on the 
forty-third day out we was nearly up with 
the Falkland Islands, and we spoke the 
ship Harriet Raymond, a craft what had 
left Boston four days afore our ship had 
left there, for to go to New York to load. 

“Here were a beat, sir, as will show 
you what carryin’ sail will do, not but 
what our ship was faster than the Raymond; 
but that wouldn’t account for it—it was jist 
sheer knockin’ down and draggin’ out 
that done it, and no mistake, for we hadn’t 
had remarkably fair winds, and both the 
trades had failed us ;—but it was jist keepin’ 
her head, on all occasions, as near the 
true course as the wind would permit, 
and then drivin’ of her to the last degree 
that the spars would stand. Anybody 
that does that, sir, will make a passage. 
It may not be avery quick one, but, at 
any rate, he’ll stand a good chance to 
beat all the crafts that sails agin him. I 
don’t mean by carryin’ sail, sir, to tear 
your ship all to pieces, as this old man 
done; there’s reason in all things, and 
there’s no seamanship in carryin’ away spars. 
So at last we got down to the Horn.” 

“TI ought for to say up to the Horn, I 
s’pose, but somehow I can’t never make it 
seem like up ; though, in course, it are up, 
all the same as we say ‘up to the Arctic.’ 
Well, we’d had two or three days of most 
miserable weather, very light airs south- 
east, with drizzlin’ rain and fog, very cold 
and raw and uncomfortable. We were a 
headin’ down for Cape St. Diego, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Le Maire, and 
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expectin’ for to make it the next day. The 
day began with a light breeze from the 
north’ard and fine weather—I mean the 
sea day, which always begins at noon. 
Gradually it hauled to about east no’th- 
east, and the weather clouded up, and at 
3.30 in the afternoon watch we rigged out 
the booms and set all the port stunsails, It 
were dark by four o'clock, and it were very 
dark this night, cause it were overcast. 
The wind kep’ a pipin’ on, till at eight 
bells it were a blowin’ what in a decent 
ship would have been called a half a gale 
of wind, and here she was a staggerin’ 
along with all three royals and topmast 
and t’gallan’ stunsails set, headin’ south, 
with the wind two pints abaft the beam, 
and runnin’, without a word of a lie, about 
sixteen miles a hour. 

“Why didn’t we lose somethin’ that 
night? I’m blessed if I know. There’s 
a cherub, or some blessed thing or other, 
they say, that’s a lookin’ out for spars on 
dark nights, and he were on duty with us 
that night, sartin. At two bells the order 
were for to clew up the royals, and soon 
arter that we took the t’gallan’ stunsails 
off of her and rigged in the booms, ’cause, 
you see, anybody could tell with half a 
eye it were comin’ on a regular hard gale 
of wind. At four bells the weather was 
very bad —very hard squalls with rain 
and sleet, and everythin’ about the ship 
aloft was a gittin’ iced up, and so they 
took in the topmast studdin’-sail. Mind 
you, we still had all three t’gallan’-sails 
onto her, and this in weather that no other 
mortal man except this old man would have 
dared for to show more’n doubled-reefed 
topsails to. The watch went below at eight 
bells, in pretty bad humor, you may de- 
pend, for they know’d with sich carryin’ 
on as this, there weren’t agoin’ for to be 
any chance of a watch below, and the old 
man wouldn’t a felt at all flattered if he’d 
a heard the remarks what were passed up- 
on him in the forecastie. One chap says: 

“<T hope the sticks will all go out of 
her next time, so as we can cut and make 
clean work of it.’ 

“«*’T would be a good deal better,’ says 
another chap, ‘if the - ship would run 
under at once and save us all further 
trouble. I wouldn’t mind goin’ to blazes, 
if so be as this old man could go along 
with me.’ 

“«He’s the greatest fool to carry sail I 
ever were shipmates with,’ says another 
chap; ‘he ain’t got no more sense than 
Johnny Newman.’ 
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“*He might have shortened sail at eight 
bells, seein’ that it’s got for to be done 
pretty soon,’ says another. 

“¢Oh, what does he care for us,’ another 
growled out; ‘he wouldn’t care if we 
never didn’t have any more sleep; he’s 
jist drunk or crazy two-thirds of the time, 
and that’s my opinion of him.’ 

“Tt were nigh about two bells, and we 
was jist about gittin’ quieted off, when 
there comes ‘All hands ahoy! shorten 
sail) and out we had to come. Well, 
there weren’t no foolin’ about it, this time ; 
the old man had become convinced that 
he had carried onto her long enough, and’ 
particular with a lee shore right handy, 
and so we clewed up all three of the t’gal- 
lan’-sails, and then, afore layin’ aloft to 
furl ’em, we clewed down the topsail-yards, 
and put two reefs into the topsails at the 
same time that we furled the t’gallan’-saiis. 
The wind seemed to increase as fast as we 
took the canvas off her; and I give you 
my word, sir, she were goin’ jist as fast 
under her double reefs as when she had 
the whole sail onto her. 

“Tt were about five bells when, once 
more, we got below, and we flattered our- 
selves now that we might git an hour’s sleep 
arter we'd had our smokes; but no, at seven 
bells it were again ‘ All hands ahoy! short- 
en sail.’ When we got on deck it were a 
blowin’ now, you may well believe. I ain’t 
seen many harder gales than that in all my 
goin’ a-fishin’, and it weren’t no use, the 
old man had for to come to it, and make 
her snug, and there weren’t no time to 
spare neither. So we jist hauled the main- 
sail up first; then we rounded in the main 
and maintopsail braces, and clewed down 
the topsail yard and hauled out the gear for 
to close reef it. Then, instead of goin’ aloft, 
we went for’ard and done the same with 
the foresail and foretopsail. Then we 
wiped her off, and got the jib in; the 
watch had took in the spanker and cro- 
chick afore we were called, and had close- 
reefed the mizzen topsail ; so all we had 
to do arter the jib had been muzzled were 
to close-reef the two topsails and furl the 
courses ; this were done by two bells in 
the mornin’ watch, and, for the first time 
since leavin’ New York, we had brung her 
down to snug canvas without losin’ any- 
thin’. Arter daylight, which didn’t come on 
much afore eight o'clock, the wind blowed 
harder, if anythin’, than it had through the 
night, and had hauled to about southeast. 
The weather was very cold, and the sleet 
and snow had iced the ship up so that her 
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standin’ riggin’ was swelled to double its 
natural size, and the runnin’ gear was so 
full of ice that makin’ sail would have 
been almost as much of a job as takin’ it 
off of her. We kept the braces as clear 
as possible by slackin’’em up once in a 
while, and haulin’ of ’em taut agin; and 
‘twas jist as well we did, for at eleven 
o’clock we seen the laid about a point on 
the weather bow, and all hands was called 
for to wear ship. It was the first time we'd 
had to wear her since we left, and the land 
were so close aboard that the shorter we 
could git her round onto her heel the 
better. ‘There were a devil of a sea on, 
and she were a laborin’ hard and with only 
the three close-reefed topsails onto her ; 
she were not ahead-reachin’ much. The 
first idea were to give her the ‘ goose- 
wing’ of the foresail ; but it were froze so 
stiff that it was found that it would’take 
too much time, and there weren’t any too 
much time to spare; for the land were 
a loomin’ from a p’int on the weather bow 
away round to about a p’int for’ard of the 
lee beam, so the weather main and the lee 
crochick braces was manned, and we stood 
by for to git her round. 

“It’s a pretty nice job, sir, a wearin’ a 
long ship like that under sich short canvas, 
and in sich a gale and sea. - You see, sir, 
if you puts your helm up afore you rounds 
in your yards and she gits agoin’ off, you 
can’t budge your yards in till she’s away 
off afore the wind, and when she gits off 
with the wind a pint or so abaft the beam, 
why she’ll run like a racehorse miles afore 
she'll go round any further, and when 
land is jist in that direction, that is jist 
what you don’t want her for to do ; where- 
as, if you checks your after-yards in first, 
and they git aback, she loses her way and 
wont go off at all. So you see, the fellow 
that tends the lee braces needs for to have 
his brains into the right end, and to mind 
what he is about. You wants to jist slack 
a little, jist enough to shiver the sail, and 
then put the helm up jist a spoke or two; 
you don’t want the rudder across her stern, 
not at first, ’cause that tends for to deaden 
her way, and you wants all the way onto 
her you can git first along; then, as she 
starts off, give her more weather helm, 
and keep a roundin’ in onto your weather- 
braces, keepin’ the sails nicely liftin’, never 
lettin’ ’em fill, and neither lettin’ ’em take 
aback. As she goes off, and gits the wind 
abaft the beam, heave hard up the helm, 
for she’ll be runnin’ like a struck dolphin 
now, and the more you kin stop her the 


better ; but don’t try, as I’ve seen done, 
for to stop her by bracin’ the after-yards 
aback ; that won’t deaden her way much, 
and it will prevent her from goin’ reund ; 
and what you want for to do is to git her 
nose pinted the other way, if so be as 
you’re on a lee shore. ‘Then, jist afore 
the wind gits dead aft, have some hands to 
the head-braces and let the foreyards run 
in square, as soon as the wind is dead aft. 
That prevents the foretopsail from gittin’ 
aback, you see, and a-preventin’ her from 
comin’ to arter she gits the wind on the 
other quarter, and two or three men on the 
fore-braces then, if they’re put there in 
time, will brace the yards about with ease, 
whereas it would take all hands to budge 
‘em if so be as the topsail once took aback. 
You must look out, though, that they don't 
git adrift with you. With the foresail furled 
I’ve seen head-yards a playing ‘Isaac and 
Josh’ in the act of wearin’ in a seaway 
and a tearin’ things all to pieces, while 
she were a-rollin’ off afore the wind, and 
afore she come to enough to steady ’em. 
As soon as the wind is got on the other 
quarter, the after-yards can mostly be 
left for to take care of theirselves; jist 
a few hands to leeward to take in the 
slack, and a hand at the weather topsail- 
brace to ease it off, that’s all you need, 
till you git the head-yards braced up sharp 
and the weather brace taut, then come 
along aft, brace up the mainyard, haul 
the weather brace taut, and there you are 
haulin’ the weather lifts taut as you go 
for’ard. 

“That were the way we weared that ship 
that day ; but nice as we was about it, I 
thought the brute would have run her nose 
onto the rocks afore ever she got round. 
She were such a beggar to run the very 
minute she got off and the wind abeam, 
she were off a-flyin’, and it seemed to us, 
lookin’ at the land ahead, that she never 
would bring the wind onto the starboard 
quarter. It weren’t half as long as it 
seemed, and we had more rvom than there 
looked to be, ’cause the land is high down 
there, and that made it look nearer than 
it really were ; still it were a comfort to all 
hands when we got her nose east-no’theast, 
and felt that she might make a no’theast 
drift for a month or so if she liked and 
she couldn’t touch nothin’. 

‘“Goin’ ashore, even if it’s down round 
the Bahamys, and done jist for to sell the 
ship, ain’t pleasant, but goin’ ashore up in 
this region, means bein’ drownded first 
and eat up by the natives arterward, if so 
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be as how you floats ashore, and therefore 
it’s a thing to be avoided, if possible. 

““We kept her head off shore till mid- 
night of the next day, the wind continuin’ 
a livin’ gale from southeast, with rain, snow 
and sleet, and then we wore her round 
agin to the s’uth’ard. She leaked like a 
sieve all the time, and we had to keep the 
pumps agoin’ constantly. The next arter- 
noon at four o’clock the weather cleared 
up a bit, and we saw Cape St. Diego 
bearin’ southeast about fifteen miles, and 
at five o’clock we wore her round agin, 
and kept her head off shore all night; then 
at six in the mornin’ we put her head to 
the s’uth’ard once more and begun for to 
make sail, ‘cause the gale had broken since 
midnight. Well, sir, that were a job; 
we had to go up with heavers and be- 
layin’ pins and pound the ice off of the 
gaskets of the foresail, and then when we 
got ’em off at last, we took the sheet to 
the capstan and would heave a little on it, 
and then shake her up a bit for to shake 
the ice out of it, and then heave a little 
more; and so, little by little, we worked 
away at it, till we got him set. The top- 
sails was jist the same—all froze up, but 
by noon we had the t’gallan’-sails onto her, 
with Cape St. Diego west ten miles, and 
was a-enterin’ the Straits of Le Maire, jist 
fifty days from New York. 

“We passed through the Straits that 
arternoon, and got clear of the land at six 
o'clock, with a.fine breeze from the east- 
’ard; and next mornin’ at eight o’clock 
Cape Horn was a-bearin’ north from us 
about five miles off; all the whole coast, 
so far as we could see, covered with snow, 
aud ten hundred thousand dozen wild 
ducks a-flying all around us. 

“Arter we got round the Cape, of course, 
it were all plain sailin’; the wind hung on 
from the east’ard for a couple of days, and 
we went away to the north’ard and west- 
‘ard at a great rate. Then we got the 
wind to the s’uth’ard and west’ard, and 
very light. We had some good days 
where we made over 200 miles ; but there 
were one or two days along here when it 
were so nearly calm that we made less 
than 100. It were about six days arter 
passin’ the Horn, and in latitude 42° south, 
that we got a good breeze from the east- 
‘ard, which proved arterward to have been 
the southeast trades; leastwise it turned 
into them, though it come in about no’th- 
east, and with everythin’ set and trimmed 
sharp by the wind for all but the last four 
hours of the day, that there ship run 284 
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miles. The latter part, as I said, the wind 
hauled to the east’ard, and in the first 
part of the next day to southeast, which 
were the beginnin’ of the regular trade, 
and it cum in heavy. Of course we hung 
on to the stunsails as long as mortal man 
could ; but at four bells in the dog-watch 
we had for to take in the lower and t’gal- 
lan’ stunsails and the fore and mizzen 
royals. There was a devil of a sea runnin’, 
and the decks was swept constantly fore 
and aft; but if you'll believe me, sir, we 
never took another stitch of canvas off 
that ship till four bells in the middle watch, 
and then only the main royal and topmast 
stunsail. I ain’t tellin’ you a word of a lie, 
sir, I’ve been with skippers that would a- 
thought they were a-carryin’ sail if they 
had showed as much as double-reefed top- 
sails that night, a-runnin’ afore that wind 
and sea. We hove the log once to see how 
fast she were agoin’, and found she were 
a-runnin’ eighteen knots, and she would 
have gone more if we had had more line, 
but that were all there were on the reel; 
but at the end of the day the observations 
told the story—374 miles, an average of 
over fifteen for the whole day. 

“There were sailin’ for you! but the 
wind kep’ on increasin’, and at six o’clock 
the next night it were so bad that even this 
old man had to come to it, and we took in 
the t’gallan’-sails and double-reefed the 
fore and mizzen topsails. It has always 
been a matter of wonder to me why we did- 
n't lose every blessed stick that arternoon 
afore we shortened sail. I’ve seen spars 
go when they didn’t have half as much 
right to go; but these here held on, and 
we never carried away a rope-yarn. Of 
course we had preventer backstays to the 
masts, and preventer braces onto the 
yards; but the main thing were her beauti- 
ful steerin’. hat were what done it, sir, 
no doubt ; and she were lovely to steer. 
A child could handle her; and on a wind 
in a light breeze, many’s the time when 
I’ve had the ‘gravy-eye’ I’ve gone fast 
asleep and never woke up till wash-deck 
time. So in all that drivin’ and carryin’ 
on, with the wind and sea right arter her, 
she jist went along as straight as a dart. 
Of course she shipped a deal of water—it 
stands to reason she surely would and her 
a-rollin’ her plankshears under at every 
lick—but she took ‘em in along in the 
waist, and as the bulwarks had been pretty 
much washed away long afore this, it did 
not take long to free herself. 


“As it frequently happens, we had 
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carried sail all through the gale and then 
reefed her down when it begin for to 
moderate, and so in the middle watch we 
made sail agin. At the end of this day we 
found we had run 334 miles, which were 
708 miles in two days, and the next two 
weren’t to be sneezed at, one being 264 
and t’other 206. 

“ Well, now, from here down to the line, 
we did have a little spell of beautiful 
weather lastin’ about ten or twelve days, 
and I can tell you, sir, we sorely needed 
it, for we was all broke out with salt-water 
boils, from continued exposure to the wet 
and cold, and scurvy was a beginnin’ to 
show itself, so that the old man giv’ orders 
for to stop our salt grub entirely, and feed 
us on them there slops what they puts up 
in cans—fresh soup and boulle they calls it 
—but we didn’t find it bully soup, and we 
pined for our salt horse. Howsever, this 
here spell of fine weather put us all to 
rights agin. It’s only arter you round the 
Horn, sir, and passes through all the heavy 
Antarctic weather, that you appreciates the 
trades; but arter all that knockin’ about, 
to come sudden to a region of perpetual 
fine weather, is wonderfully lovely. Day 
arter day, jist the same, a moderate breeze 
from about east-southeast, a temperature 
about 70°, bright, sunshiny days and 
starry nights, a continual smooth sea, with 
constant flocks of flyin’-fish playin’ over 
it, and, sometimes by accident, flutterin’ 
on the deck or into the channels; the 
albatross, cape pigeons, and Mother 
Cary’s, all left behind with the stormy 
weather, and in their place, sailin’ high up 
in the air, the beautiful tropic bird which 
we sailors call the ‘boatswain,’ because 
his long-tail feather looks so much like a 
marlin’spike. To be able to come on 
deck in the daytime, with, nothin’ on but 
dungaree pants and jumpét, and be sure 
of keepin’ dry all the watch, to lay down 
on deck and sleep, knowin’ that not a 
rope is to be touched—you’ve got to go 
through the bad weather, sir, to enjoy all 
this. You have it all when you are comin’ 
up with the Horn, but you don’t value it 
as you ought to, and as soon as the tem- 
perature gits down to 40°, you goes a 
mopin’ about the decks, with pea-jacket 
and mittens on, a swearin’ at the weather ; 
but arter a couple or three weeks of Cape 
Horn weather, temperature from 10° down 
to zero, you gits around and gits her 
head pinted to the north’ard, and every 
day gits warmer, and by and by you 
strikes 40° agin, then—hurrah! what 


lovely weather it is, no pea-jackets nor 
mittens now, but you are washin’ decks 
barefooted, and goin’ round all day in 
summer rig. 

“T’ve sometimes thought, sir,” the old 
sailor continued, as he took a heavy pull 
at his hot rum and passed the glass to be 
refilled, “it’s struck me as how troubles 
in this world was a good deal like Cape 
Horn weather, and you’ve got to pass 
through ’em in order to properly value 
yourcomforts. There’s lots of folks goes 
growlin’ through life a believin’ they’re 
awfully unfortunate and miserable, and the 
temperature ain’t below 40° with ’em day 
nor night; and it’s my opinion, sir, that 
they needs a touch of Cape Horn weather 
for to make ’em ashamed of their pea- 
jackets and mittens. 

“T mind the day well when we crossed 
the line onthe Pacific side; it were August 
12, and we was then seventy days out. 
We crossed in 124° of west longitude; 
and I mind this, because it were so far 
west. Some of the chaps for’ard what 
thought they know’d all about it, said as 
how the old man had missed it, and that 
he ought to have hugged the Galapagusses 
and passed along in 94° or 95°; but, you 
see, sir, this old man know’d what he were 
about, and he know’d if he got away in 
the bight there, alongside of the Isthmus, 
he'd very likely git becalmed, and so he 
let her go to the west’ard, even if he did 
arterwards strike the no’theast trades far 
to leeward: what were the consequences ? 
We didn’t git no calm on to the line, and 
we carried the southeast trades away up to 
12° north. And now, jist to show you 
how that there ship could sail when she 
got a chance, it’s a livin’ fact, sir, that for 
twenty-six days right along, she averaged 
227 knots a day, the biggest day’s work in 
that time bein’ 374, and the smallest 93; 
and you must understand, sir, that 374 of 
our miles at sea is equal to 433 of the 
small miles what you have on shore. 

“When we did get the no’theast trades, 
which were in about 14° north, we got 
"em away to the north’ard of no’theast, 
and then the ‘Jerry Croakers’ said, ‘I 
told you so; if he’d a crossed where 
he’d ought to, we’d a been well to wind’ard 
now, whereas, here we be away to leeward, 
and we'll go half way across the Pacific 
afore we gits north of these trades.’ They 
knows a heap, sir, does sailors, about other 
people’s business, jist exactly like folks 
ashore, but the fact is, to my mind, the old 
man know’d where the wind were, and he 
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went arter it and got it, ’cause he know’d 
he couldn’t do nothin’ in a calm, and 
when he got the trades so far to the 
north’ard, he cussed a bit, and then kep’ 
her a good cap-full, with topmast-stunsail 
set, and let her bile through ’em, which she 
done arter a while, goin’, hows’ever, away 
to 142° west. What of that? We spoke 
the bark Amelia Pacquet, 180 days from 
London to San Francisco—about too days 
more than we’d been. We had hard luck 
arter we lost the trades, and for five days 
we had it dead in our teeth, with nasty 
squally weather most of the time, and we 
tacked continually whenever we could 
make a pint by doin’ so; and it were right 
along here I come mighty nigh losin’ the 
number of my mess, and was scared out 
of a year’s growth, anyway. It were along 
about four bells in the middle watch, and 
the word were to clew up the royals, there 
bein’ a ugly lookin’ squall gatherin’ to 
wind’ard. I went up for’ard, along with a 
chap named Johnny Allen, and we got the 
sail gathered up, and jist a passin’ the 
bunt gasket when the squall struck her, 
and the next thing we know’d we were 
agoin’ over the side along with the fore- 
t’gallan’-mast. It fetched up with a devil 
of a jerk and shook us both off the 
royal yard, and the next thing I know’d I 
found myself in the bight of the foretop- 
sail reef-tackle, with the wind nearly 
knocked out of me. Johnny went over- 
board, and never writ to his friends arter- 
wards. It were a hard squall, and they 
had to git all hands out and clew the 
t’gallan’-sail up; and to ease her, they 
shook her up in the wind, and here were I 
jammed in between the lower reef-tackle 
block and the leech of the sail, with the 
very life bein’ shook out of me. I hailed 
the deck for ’em to keep her full, but the 
wind was aroarin’ so that nobody didn’t 
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hear me, and so there I hung until the 
squall were over. Luckily, they set taut 
onto the reef-tackle on deck for to 
steady it, and they hauled the slack of 
the seat of my trousers into the reef- 
tackle block, and there I were hung fast, 
so long as the trousers stood ; and as they 
was new ones, made only a day before, 
out of canvas I had got from the last ship, 
I weren’t much afeared on ’em. I don’t 
know whether the mate had missed us or 
not—but likely not in the flurry of the 
squall—but as soon as they got a little 
snug, they come for to clear away the 
wreck of the fore-t’gallan’-mast, and then 
I made ’em hear me, and the mate hailed 
me for to come down; but, you see, I 
couldn't, ’cause the slack of my trousers 
were into the reef-tackle block. Arter a 
while I made ’em understand what were 
the matter, and then Armstrong, my chum,. 
come down onto the reef-tackle, and cut 
me clear. I suppose he couldn’t help it, 
‘cause, you see, he had to hold on by the 
eyelids, as they say, and had but one 
hand to work with; but I was mad at the 
time, because in cuttin the trousers clear, 
he sliced off quite a bit of my quarter 
gallery. 

“ Of course, it were all hands from this 
time till we got another mast up, which we 
did and got the fore t’gallan’-sail set agin, 
by four bells in the forenoon watch. The 
next day at four bells in the middle 
watch, we hove to off the Farralones, 
eighty-nine days, eleven and a half hours 
from New York. At four bells in the 
morning watch we made the South Farra- 
lones, bearin’ about no’theast, half-east ; at 
six bells we got a pilot, and at seven bells 
in the forenoon watch, we anchored in 


San Francisco harbor, arter a passage of 
eighty-nine days and twenty-one hours— 
the quickest ever made.” 



































SPORTS AT THE HOME OF THE CARNIVAL. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


(OnE of the most melancholy sights in 
Italy—and I do not except the debased 
and defaced ruins on the Campagna and 
in the Roman Ghetto, nor the suppressed 
monasteries on their lonely mountain-tops 
—is that of Italian schoolboys taking their 
recreation. I was always moved to pity 
when I saw them at it on the Pincian in 
Rome, where they looked so miserable in 
their tall hats, white ties, dress coats and 
long, double cloaks, over which the young- 
est, scarcely able to toddle along, stumbled 
at every step, struggling at the same time 
with the hats that threatened to extinguish 
them altogether. When they were not 
walking two by two on the broad carriage- 
road, they were standing behind the ilex 
trees, listening to the music with a dignity 
worthy of older men. But whoever has 
been in Italy has seen these sad school 
processions, solemn as the daily walks of 
Dr. Blimber’s young gentlemen. Indeed, 
apparently in Italian schools, as in the 
Blimber hot-house, nothing happens so vul- 
garas play. Once I asked a young Roman 
if Italian boys never played games in their 
school-days. ‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘“‘ some- 
times; ’’ but, to use his own words, “ They 
never had games with accessories.” 

This, of course, seems strange to us. We 
are so accustomed to the well-organized 
sports and games of American and English 
schools and colleges, that in studying those 
of any other country, we naturally turn 
first to consider their development in the 
national schools. An American or English 
athlete would conclude that since Italian 
schools are without games requiring the 
formation of clubs, the wearing of uni- 
form, the observance of a set of rules, the 
use of definite instruments, and the appro- 
priation of a building, a piece of ground or 
a stretch of water, therefore there can be 
no national sports in Italy. 

The truth is that the absence of systema- 
tized games from the schools is not unchar- 
acteristic of the country. Italians amuse 
themselves as thoroughly as, if not more 
than other people. But they are apparent- 
ly inactive enough not to care to turn their 
amusement into the most serious work of 
the day, as was the case with the nautical 
enthusiast Mr. Stevenson met in Brussels. 
A certain amount of trouble must be taken 
by all who belong to base-ball nines and 
cricket elevens. But what could be easier 


than to drop into a café by one’s self, and 
when one pleases, to there spend a pleasant 
hour drinking coffee over the checker- 
board or a pack of cards, with the first 
friend who chances to come that way? 
Indeed the mere cup of coffee is to most 
Italians as invigorating as a pull up the 
river or a base-ball match is to an Ameri- 
can. Still, checkers and chess, and back- 
gammon, and dominoes, and cards are fa- 
vorite café pastimes. Out of doors for the 
peasants loafing in the sun, for the beggars 
after a profitable morning, for models on 
the Spanish Steps—in a word, for all that 
large population that lives out of doors in 
the happy summer time, there is always 
Morra, whose interest has never flagged 
since the days of the Czsars, or for that 
matter, since the time of the Pharaohs, 
even until the present day; though the 
Italian Government, with little respect to 
antiquity, has put a stop to it whenever it 
could. Not that peasants and beggars do 
not understand cards and the other great 
café games. They can and do play them 
in their dark little wine-shops with as much 
spirit and interest as the gold-laced officers 
and elegant young clerks at Florian’s in 
Venice, or at Doni’s in Florence, or at 
the Nazionale in Rome. I have seen the 
veriest gamin in the dingy café of Civita 
Castellana spending his last sou for the 
use of its well-thumbed pack of cards. But 
morra is good for all leisure moments and 
costs nothing, save the sums which are de- 
liberately gambled away. Neither does it 
call for any preparation, or the purchase 
and hire of any tools, since all that is 
needed is the hand with its five fingers. It 
seems almost superfluous to describe morra 
here. So many descriptions have been 
written, that even people who have never 
been to Italy know how the two players, 
facing each other, suddenly dart out their 
right hands, which before have been closed 
in front of them, extending one or more 
of the fingers, and at the same time call- 
ing a number which they hope will corre- 
spond to that of the fingers extended. 
Whoever guesses the right ‘number makes 
a point; if both are right or both are 
wrong, neither wins nor loses. Five 
points, count of which is kept on the fin- 
gers of the upraised left han¢l, usually con- 
stitutes a game. Insignificant as morra 
is in itself its universal popularity is so 
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great, that in thinking over the national 
games, it is the first to suggest itself. 

Though Italians are indifferent, as a rule, 
to organized forms of amusement that call 
for physical exertion, they are not wholly 
without them. They have at least one 
game that belongs essentially to Italy, and 
that is so difficult to master, and requires 
such great activity and strength that it has 
been called the “game of giants.” This 
is Pallone, from pala, the Italian word for 
ball, and one, the Italian augmentative, 
which, added to any noun, expresses in- 
creased size or greatness. Hence padlone 
means great ball, and is, as the name shows, 
played with a very large, heavy ball, so 
heavy indeed, that woe betide the unwary 
player who does not know how to get out 
of its way as it comes at himon the fly. It 
is made of cowhide, inflated with air. The 
Romans used to play with inflated balls, so 
that there is not much doubt that pa//one 
is the medizval and modern form of a 
classical game. Now, as this ball was 
thought in Martial’s time to be adapted 
merely to boys of tender age and old men, 
but is to-day considered a fitting plaything 
for giants, it is evident that the game, in 
changing, developed and did not degener- 
ate. While the Colosseum was going into 
ruins, and Maccus was playing his last 
joke by modernizing himself into Pulci- 
neilo, and heathen deities were being trans- 
formed into Christian saints, the Fod/s 
Pugillatorius of the old Roman boys was 
quietly evolving into the Padlone of the 
new Italian men. Jt would probably be 
as interesting to follow this growth as to 
trace that of Maccus into the favorite Nea- 
politan jester, or of the old divinities into 
the Virgins and Sebastians of the Christian 
world. But there is really so little clue to 
its history that, as the Venetian Scaino 
wrote in the sixteenth century in his book 
about the Ginocco della Palla—game of 
ball—it would be “to waste oil and labor 
(as they say) with obscure, intricate and 
uncertain discourse.” 

All we know is that the Romans had a 
game in which they knocked an inflated ball 
backward and forward with the hand, and 
that it was popular enough to be referred 
to by Plautus and Martial to point a moral, 
just as it has been during the present gen- 
eration by Leopardi. We know, too, that 
during the Middle Ages many different 
games of hand-ball were played, so much 
so, that there were not a few castles in 
which the open space set apart for ball 
was as important as the tower raised for 
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defense. Though every town bristled with 
towers as San Gimigniano does to this day, 
and every house was a fortress, and every 
man fought his neighbor, time was still 
found not only to play but to improve the 
favorite games. It is supposed by most 
authorities that the Italians were the first 
to protect their hands with a glove for ten- 
nis, and that from this glove the racket was 
gradually developed, and also the dracciale, 
used in fadlone, which will presently be 
described more fully. The very fact that 
Scaino in his day thought it worth while 
to write an elaborate treatise about these 
ball-games, shows in what great favor they 
were held. He describes in addition to 
pallone, which had already reached a high 
degree of its modern perfection, tennis, 
which is now all but unknown in Italy. 
These amusements had the clerical sanc- 
tion as well, and the words of at least one 
cardinal can be quoted in their praise: 
“May I perish if I do not prefer your 
games, discourses and literary skirmish- 
ings to all the honors and dignities of 
Rome!” exclaims Cardinal Bembo in a 
letter to Christopher de Longuéil, after ex- 
pressing his approval of his friend’s ball- 
play before dinner for health’s sake. But 
beyond these few facts and suppositions, 
little is actually known of the history of 
Italian games of ball in general, and much 
less of fallone in particular. It is, there- 
fore, well to follow Scaino’s example, and 
consider the latter in its present form. 
Pallone is not unlike tennis in its main 
principles. The players are divided into 
two sides, separated by a line or net, across 
which they strike a ball backward and for- 
ward. Whichever side allows the ball to 
drop loses a point. But here its resem- 
blance to tennis ends. The court, the 
ball, the dracctale—which corresponds to 
the racket, the counting, the strokes—all 
are different. In the first place, the ball, 
as I have said, is made of cowhide and 
inflated. It is about five inches in diam- 
eter, formed of four separate pieces of hide 
sewn together, and is blown up like a foot- 
bali. It is struck with such violence that 
there is always in the court a fallonaio, or 
man, whose sole duty it is to prepare fresh 
balls for the players. The dracciale—lit- 
erally, bracelet or gauntlet — takes the 
place of a racket, and is a hollow wooden 
tube, nine inches long by eight inches 
wide, studded on the outside with wooden 
spokes, an inch and a half in height ; and 
having inside and at the farther end of 
the tube, a round piece of wood which is 
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grasped by the hand. A dracciale weighs 
about four pounds, so that it is not 
the pleasantest gauntlet to wear. The 
court is oblong and much larger than the 
tennis court, but, like it, divided into two 
parts. ‘These are sometimes of equal, and 
sometimes, as in Bologna, of unequal 
length. In the latter case, the players 
whose duty it is to serve, take up their 
position in the longer side, at the very 
extremity of which is the ¢rapolino, or 
spring-board, where the da/¢titore, or batter, 
and usually the best player, stands to begin 
the game. When the sides are of the same 
size, there is a ¢rapolino at each end. The 
advantage of the difference in length in 
the model court of Bologna, is that extra 
space is secured for the side which serves. 
This is really needed for the batter, his 
bracciale \ifted high in the air, who has 
taken his place on the spring-board with 
the pitcher, twenty-five yards in front of 
him, gives the latter the signal to pitch by 
starting to run down the board. He thus 
meets the ball half-way, and strikes it with 
tremendous force. If the ball is too low 
or too high to suit him, he can refuse it, 
not only once, but as many times as he 
chooses. When the court is divided bya 
line and cordino basso (low line) is played, 
there are three players on a side, two of 
whom stand far back to return the high 
balls, the third, farther in front to look out 
for the low balls. When there is a net for 
cordino alto (high line), there are but two 
players on each side, since there are then 
no low balls, the object of the game being 
not to strike the net, which is stretched 
across at an elevation of fifteen feet, and 
has hanging from it twelve small bells 
which the slightest touch sets to ringing. 
A point is lost by the side which lets the 
ball fall, or which sends it without -the 
limits on either side of the court. But, on 
the other hand, a point is gained by the 
side which strikes the ball over a low rail- 
ing at the opposite end of the floor, this 
stroke being called a volata, or volley. 
Four points—the two first counting fifteen 
each, the two last ten each—make a game. 
In so many towns the favorite courts have 
been close to the city wall, that a wall has 
come to be almost as necessary to pallone 
as to the wall-game of foot-ball at Eton. 
The players, who stand to one side, and 
not facing it, strike the ball against it, so 
that the latter bounds obliquely to the 
opposite players, and is thus more difficult 
to return. This is thought such a help, 
that some years ago when a company of 


professionals accustomed to the wall in the 
court of Bologna, went to Paris to play, 
they could not do without it, and had a wail 
of planks and thick plaster set up for the 
purpose. Of course the players wear the 
lightest, thinnest clothes, the usual uniform 
consisting of a ruffled jacket open about 
the neck, and with the right sleeve shorter 
than the left, knee-breeches, long stock- 
ings, canvas shoes and, on the arm or 
around the waist, a silk sash whose color 
is the only distinguishing mark of each 
side. 

Whatever may be said of the apathetic 
character of most of the Italian amuse- 
ments, no fault can be found with fadlone 
on that score. It requires so much activ- 
ity and strength that it seems as if it mo- 
nopolized the little physical exertion the 
people can spare for their recreations. It 
is much more violent than base-ball or 
cricket, and, though not as rough as foot- 
ball, affords almost an equal amount of 
exercise. Tennis is mere child’s-play com- 
pared to it. The heavy ball is struck toa 
distance of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred feet, and to the height of fifty or 
a hundred. When it is well played, the ball 
flies backward and forward ten and twenty 
times before a point is made, the players 
running and leaping to reach it with their 
bracciali. Indeed, there are few more ex- 
citing sights than a game of pad/onz, with 
the men rushing up and down the long 
arena, shouting their orders or their points, 
the dracciali waving in the air, the ball 
scarcely seen in one place before it has 
been sent to another, the lookers-on ap- 
plauding and encouraging, and chattering, 
and laughing as only Italians can; while 
most probably the whole scene—players 
and applauders, court and sky above— 
fairly glows with the golden light of sun- 
set, for in this land of hot suns and noon- 
day heats, padlone is best played in the 
late afternoon. There is a special arena 
for the game in almost every town, that of 
Bologna with its galleries at either end, its 
busts of two famous players, and its marble 
slab to commemorate the “ disinterested 
benevolence” of Josephus Tibertinus who 
built it, is perhaps the finest. At Rome, 
during papal times, there was a court in 
a circus in the Barberini Gardens, which 
has now, however, disappeared, like so 
many other old landmarks, to make way for 
the straight streets and tall, characterless 
apartment-houses of the new government. 
There is an amphitheatre, too, in Florence, 
outside the Porta Pinti, decorated with 
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another bust of a great player. But I think 
the pleasantest playing-grounds are those in 
the high hill towns, where, if you are but 
a looker-on, you can forget the game with 
all its movements and excitement to look, 
if in Siena, down from the fortress wall 
above the court, past the quiet, peaceful 
olive gardens, to the city climbing up to its 
tall cathedral and ‘campanile ; or, if in 
Cartona, beyond the old Etruscan wall and 
across the fair Valdichiana, with its vine- 
yards, and olives, and golden grain, and 
shining lakes. 

Goethe, during his travels in Italy, saw 
pallone played in Verona, and watched it 
with what Heine calls his objective eyes. 
The account he then wrote of it is inter- 
esting, not only because it comes from 
him, but because it gives such a clear 
description of the game. It is well worth 
quoting in full. 

“When I again left the Arena (z. ¢., the 
old Roman amphitheatre), I came to a 
modern public spectacle, about a thousand 
paces from the spot. Four noble Veronese 
were playing ball against four people of 
Vicenza. This pastime is carried on 
among the Veronese themselves all the 
year round, about two hours before night. 
On this occasion, there was a far larger 
concourse of people than usual on account 
of the foreign adversaries. The spectators 
seem to have amounted to four or five 
thousand. I did not see women of any 
rank. 

“When, a little while ago, I spoke of 
the necessities of the multitude in such 
a case, I described the natural accidental 
amphitheatre as arising just in the manner 
in which I saw the people raised, one over 
another on this occasion. Even at a dis- 
tance, I could hear the lively clapping of 
hands, which accompanied every important 
stroke. The game is played as follows: 
Two boards, slightly inclined, are placed 
at a convenient distance from each other. 
He who strikes off the ball stands at the 
higher end, his right hand is armed with a 
broad, wooden ring, set with spikes. While 
another of his party throws the ball to him, 
he runs down to meet it, and thus increases 
the force of the blow with which he strikes 
it. The adversaries try to beat it back, 
and thus it goes backward and forward 
tiil, at last, it remains on the ground. The 
most beautiful attitudes, worthy of being 
imitated in marble, are thus produced. As 
there are none but well-grown, active young 
people, in a short, close, white dress, the 
parties are only distinguished by a yellow 
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mark. Particularly beautiful is the atti- 
tude into which the man on the eminence 
falls, when he runs down the inclined plain, 
and raises his arm to strike the ball—it ap- 
proaches that of the Borghesian gladiator. 

“ It seems strange to me that they carry 
on this exercise by an old lime-wall, with- 
out the slightest convenience for specta- 
tors. Why is it not done in the amphi- 
theatre where there would be such ample 
room ?” 

The game called Zamburello is but a 
milder form of padlone. It is played in 
precisely the same manner, often in the 
same court or arena, but a tambourine 
made with a strong frame and covered 
with substantial vellum is used instead of 
a bracciale. It is much lighter than the 
heavy spiked wooden gauntlet, and there- 
fore, much easier to use. For this reason 
tamburello is gaining ground while /a/- 
Jone is losing in popularity. The former 
is a great deal played by the peasants and 
the common people, and even by the mer- 
est boys who could not manage the drac- 
ciale, but who can strike wonderfully good 
back-handed blows with a tamburello. 1 
have also seen exactly the same game 
played by knocking the ball with the hand 
wrapped in a handkerchief or a piece of 
cloth. 

But still more popular is 7 ginocco delle 
Boccie, or the game of bowls. Wherever 
you go, you are sure to see men piaying 
it—in front of all the roadside osterie, out- 
side the city walls, in the shady avenues 
that so often run around them, in whatever 
green spaces there may be within the city 
limits. It is as slow as fadlone is rapid. 
I have never known an out-of-door game 
require deeper consideration. The most 
careful player of quoits would grow rest- 
less over doccie. But first to explain the 
game. It is played between two sides, 
there being no special limit to the number 
of players. One begins by rolling a small 
ball which is left wherever it may chance 
to stop. Then the players, each of whom 
has two much larger balls, pitch these in 
turn, according to their respective sides, 
the object being to bring them as close to 
the little ball, or Zecco, as possible. After 
all the balls are pitched, a point counts 
for the side to which the ball lying nearest 
to the Zecco belongs. Much of the interest 
of the game arises from the fact that a 
player is allowed not only to send his ball 
into as good position as possible, but to 
scatter the balls already thrown by the op- 
posite side. For this reason, there are two 
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different ways of pitching. A curious, 
back-handed twist, which I have never 
seen outside of Italy, is very effective in 
dispersing the balls. About one hundred 
and twenty points usually count as game, 
but their number is as variable as that of 
the players. The easiest way for one who 
does not know doccie to understand it, is to 
imagine quoits played with movable pegs. 
Boccie does not necessitate violent exer- 
cise, and for this reason probably, and also, 
because unlike padlone, it can be played 
any where and needs no “accessories” 
but the balls, it is in greater favor with the 
multitude. Everybody plays, from the old 
men down to small children, and at all 
hours, in the early morning, at noon, and 
in the late afternoon. I have watched 
the game in many places; in little Buon- 
convento between the tall trees, shading 
the old, weed-grown city walls, and the 
fields stretching away to the bare hillsides ; 
in Siena, near the high fortress ; outside 
of Rome, in the gardens of the little pink 
osterie that stand here and there along the 
old Roman roads; and always I have 
found the same intensity of interest in the 
players, the same eager enthusiasm in the 
crowd gathered to look on. Soccie is un- 
questionably the game of the people. 
Turning from land to water sports, the 
Italians show themselves scarcely more en- 
ergetic. There is some boating to be had 
among them, of course. Even in Rome there 
is a boat-club, but its aim seems to be less to 
encourage rowing on the Tiber than to give 
its rmembers a chance to ape the English. 
Boats, club-names, uniforms are all impor- 
tations from England. In certain cities, 
however, as in Genoa and Venice, there is 
necessarily a strong boating element. In 
Venice, if the people had not gone to the 
lagoon for exercise and amusement, they 
must have dispensed with them altogether. 
The gondoliers and the young men of the 
town alike, amuse themselves with races 
and regattas. To these they bring a char- 
acter of their own, not caring, like the 
Romans, to borrow the fashions of other 
nations. They are Venetians—that is 
enough. Who could teach them anything, 
where life on the water is concerned ? 
Their racing boats are peculiar to Venice, 
being long like gondolas, which they do 
not pull, but push over the water. Even 
the names of their clubs are essentially 
Venetian, the Bucintoro being one of the 
principal. The gondoliers race not with 
foreign clubs, but with each other, thus 
fighting over again, year after year, the 


old, never-ending battle between the Ni- 
collotti and the Castellani, the two rival 
factions into which the people have been 
divided since those remote ages before the 
little town of Rialto had grown great as 
Venice. The regatta held by the boating 
clubs every summer is the scene of a great 
pageant which, with its gay crowd on the 
Grand Canal, its tapestries and rare em- 
broideries and rich brocades hanging from 
palace windows, its procession of wonder- 
ful and fantastic boats clearing the way 
for the racing gondolas, could never be 
seen anywhere but in Venice. But still, 
races and regattas and boating clubs are 
in themselves very much the same the 
world over. Besides, these sports peculiar 
to Venice, cannot be included among za- 
tional games. Therefore, interesting as 
they are, a detailed account of them would 
be here out of place. 

It would be equally useless to say 
more than a few words about ‘cycling 
which is rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity, but is not, after all, an Italian 
sport. There are clubs in Milan, and 
Verona, and Rome, and many of the other 
larger cities, and in the matter of club- 
houses, Italy ranks next to America, being 
far ahead of England ; there are races and 
a ‘cycling column in Zo Sort, the Italian 
sporting paper, and, indeed, a ‘cycling 
paper, La Revista Velocipedistica, published 
in Turin. It is characteristic, I think, of 
the national tendency to make recreation 
a pleasure rather than hard work, that so 
far there has been more touring than 
racing among Italians. 

But if ‘cycling and boating are pastimes 
of the few, comparatively speaking, field 
sports are the amusements of the many. 
There is hardly an Italian who does not 
delight in hunting and shooting. And so 
devoted is the sportsman to these pleasures, 
that he will shoot whatever comes in his 
way. Every bird that can be shot at is 
legitimate game for his bag. Owls make 
as good a target as woodcock, sparrows as 
quails, and consequently are not only 
bagged but eaten, too, finding their way 
into the city markets and hence into the 
city Mattorie. Boiled owl is indeed a 
Roman dish. His broad views on the sub- 
ject always make the sportsman certain of 
a good day’s shooting. He is rarely 
known to come home empty-handed, un- 
less, as in the case of a young Roman I 
met once at Tivoli, he had merely put on 
the huntsman’s dress and gone off with his 
dogs and guns for the sake of picturesque 























effect. In walking or traveling through 
the country you are continually reminded 
of the universal love of this sport. In al- 
most every vineyard and olive orchard is 
the notice, £ vietata la Bandita, which, if 
you do not know much Italian, you take to 
be a warning about bandits, but which a 
little learning proves to be equal to “No 
trespassing allowed.” In the loneliest parts 
of the Campagna about Civita Cas- 
tellana or Ostia, or in the heart of the 
chestnut woods in the mountains near 
Siena, or Lucca, or Montepulciano, when 
you may not have seen anyone for miles, 
you are certain to come across indefatigable 
sportsmen or hear the near reports of their 
guns. In large cities, in Rome especially, 
if you are up early enough on Sunday 
mornings and near the railway station, you 
will see numbers of them starting off for 
a day’s pleasure; or toward evening you 
will meet them on their way home. As a 
French writer says, every one in Rome is 
a sportsman, from the street cleaner to the 
great lord, not excepting the priests. 

The fox hunts that are held on the 
Roman Campagna during the winter, can- 
not now truthfully be called Italian. In 
the old days, cardinals and priests did 
go fox-hunting, but then there were 
many foxes on the Campagna and few 
English in Rome. At the present time 
matters are reversed, and if the English 
continue to increase as they have of late 
years, the probability is that foxes, before 
long, will have to be imported. English- 
men arrange the meets and keep the 
hounds, and only those Italians who suffer 
from the English fever attend the hunts. 
The appointed days for the meets are an- 
nounced in the English Circulating Li- 
brary, together with the dates of the prin- 
cipal Roman Church festivals, so that the 
same tourists who monopolize the cere- 
monies in St. Peter’s or the Lateran, in 
San Clemente or San Agnese, follow the 
hounds. 

Boar-hunting on the Campagna, how- 
ever, is solely and wholly Italian, and a 
fine sport it is for those who think a chance 
of danger gives zest to the hunt. The 
great stretches of marshland about Ostia 
and Fimmicina, and the forests of Cisterno 
and Nettuno are the chief haunts of the 
boar, and the huntsman must be ready to risk 
an encounter with a really savage animal 
as well as prepared to put up with hard- 
ships and discomforts. Even an English- 
man must admit that boar-hunting is “quite 
as tough as deer-stalking in the Highlands 
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or even as shooting tame birds in an Eng- 
lish preserve, with trained dogs to point 
game and his sisters to look on and ap- 
plaud his skill.” 

But the game of games, the sport of 
sports in Italy is the Carnival. This it 
is which makes the Italian indifferent to 
milder forms of excitement. If the ne- 
cessity of exercise is one great cause of 
out-of-door and active sports, two others 
are the craving to be amused and the ab- 
solute need of an occasional outlet for 
superabundant energy, which, I think, are 
common to most men and women. In a 
warm climate like that of Italy, regular 
exercise is not as imperative a necessity 
as it is in northern countries. The Car- 
nival provides both the desired amuse- 
ment and vent for excessive animal 
spirits. People who once a year plunge 
into the follies and gaieties of a ten days’ 
Saturnalia, surely need no further outlet. 
The carnival bails and masqueradings, 
mad street revels and burlesquings, confetti 
fights and flower throwing give the Italian 
his choice of the pleasures he loves best. 
He is by nature an actor. He has but to 
throw on the white clothes and black mask 
of a Pulcinello, or the parti-colored garb 
of a harlequin; he has but to transform 
himself into a courtier of the olden time or 
a monk of the present—in a word, he has 
but to borrow a dress that is not his own, 
and he is free to act to his heart’s content. 
He lovesintrigue. He may go tothe masked 
ball at night or join a band of masked 
revelers by day, and itishis. He delights 
in combats of wit, in improvisations, in 
gay satire, in clever sayings. Let him but 
listen to the first lively Pulcinello who 
comes dancing down the street. It is his 
happiness to sing, to dance, to make music, 
not according to the set forms of the concert 
and ball-room, but rather with the freedom 
and spontaneity of birds twittering and hop- 
ping and rustling in the branches at the 
first breath of spring, or of children left to 
their own devices. A wandering musician, 
at all seasons, will, with his mandoline, set 
the people to dancing. As has been said, 
once you see the improvised dances in the 
city gardens or in the meadow-land with- 
out, the dance of Miriam and Donatello in 
the Borghese Gardens seems no longer 
mythical. With the first warm nights 
young men in the towns put by their work 
to sing to their mandolines as they wan- 
der through the streets. Peasants sing and 
pipe on their way to the fields. The car- 
nival is one long song, one long. dance, 
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one long outburst of music. Italians, too, 
take infinite pleasure in human society— 
in talking or merely being together. 
They like just to meet in their piazzas. It 
is the same in the remote country village 
as in the large town. The little piazza of 
high Marino or of far-away Burano has its 
hours when it is filled with the sound of 
many voices and of laughter as well as the 
spacious piazza of St. Mark’s or the Piazza 
Colonna with its groups about Hadrian’s 
column. During the carnival this cup of 
pleasure can be drained to its every dregs. 
The whole world turns out, everyone is 
hail fellow well met, sociability can go no 
farther. Moreover, the genuine Italian 
has a child’s fondness for a show. He 
may miss the comedy at the beginning of a 
theatrical performance, but he is sure to 
be in time for the ballet. The carnival is 
the finest of all spectacles and one in 
which the gay scenes are forever shifting. 
in which there is endless movement and 
life, and in which, better still, whoever 
chooses can take part. 

When there is excitement or danger in 
the show, then is it even more to the taste 
of the people. This is why the best part 
of the Roman Carnival was the race with 
which every day’s amusement ended. 
Music and dancing and pulcinellos and 
witticisms and jests and confetti and flow- 
ers were forgotten, when at six the great 
cannon boomed and the riderless horses 
were let loose from the Piazza del Popolo, 
and, maddened by the little sharp wheels 
so fastened as to prick them at every step, 
tore through the Corso, between the eager 
crowds on the narrow pavement and inthe 
gaily decorated balconies above, to the 
Piazza Venezia, almost under the shadow 
of the Capitoline Hill. But just as the 
old races that preceded these and which 
forced wretched Jews from the Ghetto to 
run the entire length of the Corso, were 
put an end to when Christians grew more 
merciful, so modern authorities refuse to 
allow even the horses to race, since some- 
times too eager men and women rushing 
into the middle of the street to look, were 
thrown down and killed by the wild 
racers. 

The true Roman will tell you that be- 
cause of this new regulation the carnival 
now is worthless. It has lost all the old 
danger and the chief excitement that gave 
it zest. It must be admitted that the car- 
nival is not what it used to be. It is con- 


tinually being restrained and limited and 
many old favorite features besides these 


Roman races have been done away with 
altogether. But in its degenerate form it 
has not entirely lost its popularity, and 
nothing as yet threatens to take its place 
as the most beloved of all sports. There 
still exists the society which has in charge 
the carnival pageants and revels, and 
whose many branches throughout the 
country send their deputations and repre- 
sentatives to Rome and the other great 
carnival headquarters. Compared to it 
pallone and ’cycling and boating clubs are 
of but little account. It is when we know 
and have considered the character of the 
pleasures that appeal so powerfully to the 
Italian during the carnival, that we can 
understand his general indifference to ath- 
letic sport. In his ideal of amusement 
two of the essentials are gaiety and free- 
dom. 

In another race, old as the Roman 
which still survives, vz., the Palio of 
Siéna, this gaiety at least has full play. 
The Pato is very characteristic of Italian 
sports in their natural uninfluenced develop- 
ment. It is so wanting in actual merit as a 
horse-race that the American or English 
jockey would laugh it to scorn. And yet 
it is such a goodly show and so exciting 
because of the old interest attached to it, 
that it is the principal event as well as 
sport of the Sienese year. The race 
is run between representatives of the 
contrade or sections into which the city is 
divided. Each contrada has its name of 
Giraffe, or Sheep, or Forest, or Wave, or 
one of thirteen others equally appropriate, 
and this it gives for the time being to the 
jockey who races for it on his small Sienese 
pony. ‘The second and more important of 
the two yearly races come off on the r5th 
of August, when the sun is shining its 
brightest and the winds are stilled in the 
city that is cailed theirs. For two or three 
days beforehand the scarlet and purple, 
and green and gold, and azure and silver 
of many banners, waiting a blessing, give 
unwonted color to the black and white wall 
and arches and dim aisles of the cathedral. 
On the day itself, townspeople and peas- 
ants from the country and near and far 
villages pour into the Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele, where the race is run, as it 
has been for more than two hundred years, 
with the same tall brick palaces and still 
taller tower of La Mangia looking down 
upon it. To anyone who knows the race- 
course only by lessons taken at Coney 
Island or Jerome Park, or Epsom Downs, 
the Sienese track formed by the paved 




















carriage-road running all around the 
curiously-shaped Piazza, for the time being 
covered with sand, but so full of steep ups 
and downs that mattresses must be laid to 
break the fall of a reckless rider, is a sur- 
prise. It isalso a surprise to see the course 
cleared not by policemen or a man with a 
bell, but by pages in satins and velvets 
and plumes with waiving banners, by men 
in armor, by triumphal chariots and by 
bands of music forming a procession as 
medizval in charater as the Palazzo Pub- 
blico from whose court they came marching 
out. And so the way is prepared for ten 
violent jockeys whoall are determined to win 
by fair means or foul, and who rely quite 
as much upon soundness of blows as sure- 
ness of speed, and who have as slight re- 
spect for A‘sop’s Fables or for natural his- 
tory as for the ordinary laws of the race- 
course. Since, but too often it turns 
out that it is the sheep who comes in 
wolf’s clothing, to be rolled over on the 
mattresses or on the stones by the Sheep 
of the contrade. The Giraffe pounces 
down on the Panther and kills him, as 
far as the race is concerned ; the Owl out- 
speeds the Eagle; and “Ecco!” you are 
likely to hear the people cry, “The Shell 
sweeps away the Wave!” 
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The excitement over the winnings of a 
Maud S. is not greater than that over the 
jockey who has successfully used his whip, 
not on his pony but on his rivals, and who 
has managed to cling to his saddle during 
the three rounds of the Piazza, while the 
other jockeys have been thrown or dis- 
abled. The men and women of the con- 
trada which he represents, fall upon him 
and his horse and carry both off into their 
parish church and up to the very altar in a 
frenzy of thanksgiving. For it is not only 
a race that has been run, but a battle that 
has been fought, just as is the case with 
the gondoliers in their races on the La- 
goon. 

I have dwelt upon the fadio, though it 
is a purely Sienese sport, because it is 
typical of a large class of amusements in 
Italy, some of which are wholly secular, 
while others have borrowed or retained a 
religious coloring. And these diversions 
that, like the carnival, have all the attrac- 
tion of a great spectacular performance, 
that are full of life and music and are 
animated by an excitement peculiarly per- 
sonal, rather than games whose interest 
depends upon the physical strength and 
activity, are the true sports in the Home 
of the Carnival. 
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Ir happens not unfrequently that the 
conscientious and sincere amateur oars- 
man is pained and saddened by the un- 
toward success of some crew of rugged 
and horny-handed sons of toil, who, with- 
out any particular training, and exhibiting 
the worst possible form, persistently splash 
their way to the front, through the regattas 
of the season, casting despite upon all the 
traditions of the art. The unthinking pub- 
lic, on the other hand, usually view this 
successful disregard of rule with peculiar 
pleasure. It is much easier to do anything 
in a hap-hazard, slipshod way, and accord- 
ing to the light of nature, than to learn the 
right method, and the average man, who 
feels that he is not expert in any partic- 
ular department of physical exercise, is 
delighted to view the achievements of the 
untrained, because he is thereby enabled to 
lay the flattering unction to his soul, that, 
if he chooses, he has only to take off his 
coat and try, and somehow the same good 
luck will be his, without the troublesome 
preliminaries of learning how to do it. 
Therefore the attactiveness of that style of 
rowing which the Western press has aptly 
named “the git-thar stroke.” 

To the thus wounded spirit of good 
form I venture to offer some consolation 
in the following brief considerations. 

In the first place, the exception proves 
the rule. The thing does not happen often. 
As a general thing the worst crew comes 
in last, or does not finish at all, providen- 
tially breaking a stretcher, or slipping a 
seat, or running into the bank. The gentle- 
men who professionally follow the practice 
—much to be reprehended—of wagering 
sums of money on “ events,” will be found, 
in the absence of any previous record, to 
lay the odds in favor of the more skillful 
oarsman, and although their judgment in 
matters pertaining to boat-racing is more 
often at fault than in any other department 
of sport, their action indicates the sincere 
belief, founded on experience, that the 
mystical something called “form” is the 
element that wins races. It is the sensa- 
tional aspect of the thing—the unexpected- 
ness of it—that gives it its popularity with 
the spectators. 

It will be found, moreover, that the un- 
tutored children of nature who have thus 
“mocked the counsel of the wise and the 
valor of the brave,” are invariably superior 
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in physical development to their competi- 
tors. They are always boatmen, fishermen, 
artisans, men who work with their hands. 
Now the ordinary amateur crew is made 
up of bank clerks with a leavening of recent 
college graduates, and their muscles are 
only toughened by what work they do in 
the boat, nor does the small amount of 
science which they possess compensate 
always for their inferiority in natural ad- 
vantages. I say it does not “always,” for 
we know that very frequently it does ; per- 
haps in the majority of cases it will conquer 
the brute strength of a boatful of unhandy 
though muscular men. But we are speak- 
ing of the exceptional successful exponents 
of bad rowing, and it will be found that they 
are always exceptionally strong—coming 
from a strong class of men, and stronger 
than the average of that class. I have in 
mind such a crew, who, for several seasons, 
dominated over their home water, and won 
many victories in other parts of the country 
—a crew in whose backwash I have several 
times labored painfully down the river. It 
was composed of a gentleman who tended 
the draw of a railroad bridge, another who 
drove an ice-wagon, and two favored beings 
who in the winter labored fitfully in one of 
the great manufactories which line the river 
banks, but who in summer toiled not, save 
at the oar. They averaged about one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. They lived on 
the water during the rowing season. What 
could crews made up of young clerks, who 
came tired from their desks at six o’clock ° 
in the evening for their only exercise dur- 
ing the day, do with such fellows? It was 
play for them to row away from us, and 
from such as we were. It was only the 
little science that we possessed that enabled 
us to finish within a quarter of a mile of 
them. But there came a time when the 
two best men of this phenomenal crew sat 
in a pair-oar, in line with one of Mr. Cook’s 
disciples from Yale and an able first sub- 
stitute from the Cornell crew of ’77 (I think 
that was the year). The college men were 
younger and lighter, but were big strong 
fellows too, and had pulled together long 
enough to reconcile their seemingly un- 
reconcilable styles ; and they rowed down 
their great brawny opponents from the 
start. They had a little more muscle and 
a great deal more science than the bank 
clerks, and they vindicated good form, as it 
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always will be vindicated when other things 
are nearly equal. 

It will be remembered that a few years 
ago one of these extraordinary crews—four 
French Canadians, I think they were, al- 
though from some of the Western States— 
after a brilliant career of victory on this 
side of the water, went to England, and 
rowed at Henley. They started in a heat 
with the London Rowing Club four, and 
thus had an opportunity to measure their 
peculiar method with the best style of row- 
ing. They could not stand the pace, and 
prudently ran ashore some distance before 
the finish. This same London four were, 
by the way, beaten at Philadelphia, in 1876, 
by one of the “ git-thar ” crews, by a yard 
or so, one of the disheartening exceptions, 
and due, as was said at the time, to the 
punishing work the Englishmen had under- 
gone in beating the Yalé men in the pre- 
vious trial heat. 

It may also be laid down as a rule that the 
oarsmen who succeed in spite of a vicious 
method invariably appear in short distance 
races. ‘They are always “ quarter horses.” 
The reason is obvious. They commonly 
row a very fast stroke, and even they can- 
not sustain it over a long course. Most 
rowing races of a mile or a mile and a half 
straightaway are won in the start. A 
powerful man, starting at the flash of the 
pistol, and driving his boat furiously through 
the water for the first two minutes, will get 
such a lead that he can even permit him- 
self to row more slowly than the men be- 
hind him for the rest of the distance, 
knowing well how long is the time and how 
fierce the struggle demanded to reduce the 
thirty or forty feet advantage that he has 
gained. Moreover, bad form to be suc- 
cessful must always be ahead. It cannot 
row a waiting race. The discipline, the 
force of habit that keeps the skilled oars- 
man, in spite of all the roar of encourage- 
ment, exhortation, imprecation from the 
crowded shore—in spite of the mad excite- 
ment in his own mind, steadily and me- 
thodically going through the same motion 
at precisely the same rate, with his eyes 
fixed on the back of the next man aft, the 
swirl of the water going by all that he can 
see or know of the enemy—that discipline, 
that force of habit is wanting in the men 
who know no rule but to row fast and hard. 
How soon, when once they are passed, do 
the oar-blades begin to rise and fall un- 
evenly, the heads to toss, the bodies to 
meet the hands before the stroke is rowed 
out. Pass them once, by ever so hard a 
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struggle, let them feel the wash from your 
boat eddying back among their oars as you 
cross into their water, and lo! in a few 
seconds the short half-length by which you 
have scraped ahead is a length, two lengths, 
half a dozen lengths, and you may row 
home panting and contented, but quite at 
your ease. 

Perhaps the finest exhibition of a waiting 
race ever seen was the match between 
Harvard and Oxford, at London in 1866. 
Our college boys row better, and would 
tell a different story now—witness Colum- 
bia a few years ago; but the plucky Har- 
vard men, who represented their college 
and country in that race, rowed, it must be 
confessed, a most unscientific, though a 
pretty stroke. On their first appearance 
on the Thames they astonished the be- 
holders by their tremendous pace on spurts, 
and caused such favorable comments from 
the uninitiated as filled the hearts of their 
countrymen with joy. The experts, how- 
ever, granting that the American gentle- 
men were very clever at a short distance, 
pointed out that the race was to be rowed 
from Putney to Mortlake, four miles and a 
furlong, and not over the Henley course, 
and that it was highly improbable that 
great speed over a hundred yards would 
at any time materially affect the event. 
Various mishaps befell our brave young 
men—the story of the race has perhaps 
been never fully told—and they came to 
the post not in the best condition ; but they 
did show great speed at the start, and lead 
for nearly half the distance—but the wrong 
half. When they had thoroughly rowed 
themselves out Oxford went to the front, 
and there remained. During the hot 
twenty-two and a half minutes from start 
to finish, the American stroke-oar changed 
his rate of rowing some twenty odd times ; 
in fact, the race was one succession of 
spurts. He had to do it, for every time 
that he slackened Oxford, rowing the same 
even swing, came up on him. The phleg- 
matic gentleman who pulled stroke in the 
Oxford boat, on the other hand, changed 
his stroke exactly once, and that was when 
he made up his mind that it was time to 
pass his opponents. It is related that as 
he passed under Hammersmith Bridge, and 
Harvard, putting on the steam, went spring- 
ging away from him, still gallantly keeping 
the crimson ahead, the crowd, adjuring 
this typical Britisher by name, and crying 
that the Yankees had him beaten, begged 
him for a spurt—* just one little one’’— 
whereat he turned, looked critically at the 
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fleet Americans, and then, with a shake of 
the head and a grin, went steadily on at 
his work without quickening a fraction of 
a stroke to the minute. It was as fine a 
thing, in its way, as Cardigan leading his 
six hundred down on the guns at a trot, or 
as the silent, long-suffering British squares 
at Waterloo. 

But, finally, we may observe that these 
much to be regretted brethren, who win so 
irregularly, have, unknown to themselves 
and unseen by the thoughtless crowd which 
cheers them on, one virtue of good form, 
and that the cardinal virtue. Every crew 
of this kind which I have seen have pos- 
sessed in a marked degree the art of getting 
a very hard, sharp “catch” at the begin- 
ning of the stroke, always dropping their 
oars into the water all together and well 
back, and beginning the stroke with great 
force. Let any crew do that, and it will 
take a good deal of rolling about, and 
meeting the hands, and other vices, to 
counteract that one virtue. For that means 
that they practically keep good time, and 
that they apply the power at the proper 
moment. No men who row the first third 
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of the stroke in the air, and finish it with a 
heart-breaking jerk of the arms after their 
weight is all off the oar-handle, can hope 
to win races, be their backs never so flat 
and their swing in the boat never so regu- 
lar. But then, for most ungifted persons, 
it is easier to acquire and to sustain through 
a long pull that severe, rhythmic catch at 
the water, with a flat back, and a regular 
steady slide and pull, than with shoulders 
humped, head drooping, and arms half ex- 
tended. Yet the phenomenally successful 
duffer must combine all these or other 
faults, with that single excellence, for, 
lacking the faults, he becomes a mere 
commonplace good oarsman, or, lacking 
the virtue, he is the sorriest of duffers, 
beaten always by any one who can keep 
his boat going on an even keel. 

The day of the duffer is at best but 
short ; virtue in the long run is triumph- 
ant ; and we may serenely anticipate that 
in all the best races of the season, from the 
great struggle at New London to the con- 
tests at Jones’ Wood picnics (in Whitehall 
boats—half a mile with three turns), good 
form will win. W. 

















OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF 





In the January and February numbers of 
OUTING we have published as full a list of the 
out-door clubs of this country and Canada as 
we then had cognizance of; but as corrections 
and additions to the list are constantly coming 
in, we have decided to keep this very useful 
department open each month. We shall, there- 
fore, be obliged to all presidents or secretaries 
desiring to have their clubs enrolled in OUTING’S 
list, to forward the same addressed to “ THE 
RECORD EDITOR,” and they will be inserted 
in the following month's issue. Readers will 
doubtless notice that some sports preponderate 
in the matter of clubs represented; but this is 
not intended to convey the impression that such 
sports are more favored in our literature, or that 
more attention is given to foster or develop 


CANADA AND THE 


UNITED STATES. 


them, but simply shows that the votaries of that 
sport are more systematically banded together. 
and are more alive to the necessity of pushing 
their interests before the public. Thus it comes 
about that, while bicycling, canoeing, curling, 
lacrosse, lawn tennis, road and gun, and yachting 
are fairly represented, we have been hitherto 
unable to get information relative to the 
organizations that are devoted to the equally 
popular pastimes of riding, driving and coach- 
ing, skating, fencing and racquets, but more 
particularly athletic clubs and associations. We 
shall hope, therefore, to hear from lovers of 
these sports, and we invite the co-operation 
of all sportsmen, to make OUTING’S list as 
valuable and complete as possible in every 
branch. 


ATHLETIC CLUBS. 


Name. City and State. Address. 
Lafayette College . : ; Easton, Pa. W. A. Cummins. 
BASE-BALL CLUBS. 
Lafayette College Easton, Pa. : A. Cummins. 
Williams College Williamstow n, . Mass. 3 L. L. Lewis, Jr. 


BICYCLE 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Port Elgin, Ont. 


Auburn Cycle Club . . ; 
Berkshire County Wheelmen . 
Bruce County Wheelmen 
Grand Rapids , 
Hartford Wheel 

Kings County Whee Imen 
New Castle € cycle 


Hartford, Conn. 


Grand Rapids, Mic h. 


Brooklyn, mv 
New Castle, Ind. 


CLUBS. 


L. V. Cock. 
P. O. Box 916. 
Sam’! Rolther 
“wm Coleman. 
M. J. Grace, 7%mes Building. 
159 Clymer Street, E. D. 
O. E. Evans. 


BOATING CLUBS. 


Dolphin Auburn, N. Y. 
BOAT AND ROWING CLUBS. 
Centennials ; Detroit, Mich. 
Chippewa Lake Big Rapids, Mich. . Wm. P. Wyman. 
Gognac Battle Creek, Mich. 
Detroit Detroit, Mich. 
Excelsiors . Detroit, Mich. 
Grand River Lansing, Mich. 
Grand Ledge Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Hillsdale : i ; Hillsdale, Mich. ‘ ; 
Northwestern Ama. Rowing Assoc’n Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘ G. H. Lesher, Detroit, Mich, 
Q-Wash-ta-Naug g ‘ ‘: Grand Rapids, Mich. ; C. W. Chauncey. 


Port Huron Port Huron, 


Mich. . 


CANOE CLUBS. 


Sandusky . Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stillwater . Dayton, Ohio. 
Washington Washington, D. C. 





E. Mills Johnson, 212 Columbus Avenue. 
W. A. Black, 129 West 1st Street. 
James R. Lake. 
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FOOT-BALL CLUBS. 
Name. City and State. Address. 
Camden . ° ‘ . Camden, N. J. F. N. Stiles, 643 Market Street. 


Lafayette College : . ° 
McGill University . ° 


American A. C. Harriers . ‘ 
Crescent A. C. Harriers . . 
Eureka Harriers 

Harvard University . 


New York : ; New York City 

New York University . ‘ New York Ag 

Prospect Harriers . ° ° Brooklyn, Lg 

Spartan Harriers . ° ° New York City 

Westchester . i ° ° Harlem, N. Y. 
LACROSSE CLUBS. 

Dorchester Reserve . ‘ ° Dorchester, Mass. 

New York Junior . ‘ ° New York. 

Peninsular ; : . . Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Fen Follet Juniors 


Camden 

Entre Nous 
Lafayette College 
Fen Follet Juniors 


Easton, Pa. 
Montreal, P. Q 


W. A. Cummins. 
W. J. Hamilton. 


HARE AND HOUNDS CLUBS. 


New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LAWN TENNIS CLUBS 


Camden, N. J. 


Grand Rapids, M ich. 


Easton, Pa. 


Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


ROD AND GUN CLUBS. 


09 Sable and Osceola Game and Fish’g Osceola, Mich. 


Bay City Shooting and F — 
Bay Point Shooting . 

Bay County Sportsmen ; 
Detroit Hunting and Fishing . 
Game Protection 
Iosco Game and F ish Protection 
Kalamazoo Gun 
Kent and Ionia Hunting . 
Kent County Sportsmen . 
Lake St. Clair Fishing and Shooting 
Marshal Fish and Game Protection 
Muskegon Gun ‘ 
North ‘Channel Shooting . ‘ 
Osceola Co. Game and Fish Protection 
Point Moullie ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
Pottawattamie Hunting . 
Sportsmen’s Club 
> gy seen) s Club 

. Joseph County Field and Sporting 


National American Skating Assoc’n 


Gunnison County 
Langlade . 


Toledo Cyclers 
Upper Canada College 
Worcester (late Langlade) 


Pacific 


Bay City, Mich. 
Erie, Mich. . 

Bay City, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

East Saginaw, Mich. 
_Tawas City, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Marshal, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Reed City, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Howell, Mich. 


White Pigeon, Mich. 


SKATING CLUBS. 


New York 


SNOW-SHOE CLUBS. 


Crested Butte, Col. 
Worcester, Mass. 


TOBOGGAN CLUBS. 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Worcester, Mass. 


YACHT CLUBS. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


H. H. Smythe, 54 Pine Street, City. 


G. H. Webster. Mill Street. 


Edwin S. Chapin, 221 West 44th St., 


Leo. S. Godfroy. 


C. W. Taylor, 310 Market Street. 


W. A. Cummins. 


John Herngar. 


A. J. Keeney. 
C. C. Fitzhugh. 
John H. Bissell. 
V. Kindler. 

S. G. Taylor. 
S. S. Cobb. 
Guy Johnson. 
Fred. Avery. 


C. J. Fletcher. 


J. Lathrop. 
T. J. Armstrong. 


Geo. Davidson. 


A. Osgood. 
H. D. Wilber. 


P. O. Box 938, City. 


E. R. Warren. 
Alex. H. Clapp. 


J. M. Tryon. 
G. A. Badgeron. 
Alex. H. Clapp. 


Geo. A. Kohn, 108 Sansome Street. 





City. 














THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA FOR 
WHEELMEN. 


EDITOR OF “ OUTING,”—There is evidence 
in your columns that the attractions of the Val- 
ley of Virginia are not unfamiliar to wheelmen ; 
but they are not yet as well known and appre- 
ciated as they should be. Parties and single 
tourists come from the East every summer, 
spring and fall, and, I think, in increasing num- 
bers. Were, however, the merits of the roads 
and the charms, historical and scenic, of the 
country, as well blazoned in the press as are 
those of some other regions of far inferior 
claims, the single ’cycles would grow at once into 
couples and the couples into dozens. The horses, 
a large majority of them already on easy terms 
with the bicycle, would as little think of shying 
at it as at each other. The small group of resi- 
dent wheelmen have pretty well accustomed 
them to the once novel spectacle. 

Assuming that the excursionist has reached 
the Susquehanna via Buchanan Read's “an- 
cient road that wind’st deserted through the 
level of the vale,” otherwise the Philadelphia 
and Columbia turnpike, he may stretch to the 
southwestward either along the beautiful Cum- 
berland Valley or by York and Gettysburg; in 
either case making Hagerstown his objective 
point. There he strikes the unbroken chain of 
smooth macadamized road leading four hundred 
miles through Virginia into Tennessee. These 
roads are metalled with old Silurian limestone, 
hard and tough, but cementing compactly into 
a surface only surpassed by asphalt. The 
Western limestone is of a different geological 
formation, and much softer; weathering and 
crushing rapidly into a deep, white mud or 
dust, as the weather may determine. The local 
needs of a dense population ensure the keeping 
of the great Valley Pike in good repair, notwith- 
standing its being closely paralleled by the rail- 
way throughout its length—so closely that at 
many points the wheelman and the engine- 
driver can exchange not merely whistles, but 
chaff, and brisk races with freight trains can 
easily be run. 

At Hagerstown choice may be made of two 
routes, equally smooth. One passes by Martins- 
burg to Winchester direct, forty-two miles, 
traversed the other day by an amateur in four 
hours. The other traverses the battle-field of 
Sharpsburg (or Antietam), to Shepherdstown 
and Smithfield, passing the homes of the 
Revolutionary Generals, Gates and Charles 
Lee, and not far from the temporary abode 
of Andrew Jackson’s parents—where, indeed, 
it has been claimed in some quarters (vot 
South Carolinian), that the victor of New Or- 
leans was born. At Smithfield, instead of 
taking the direct road to Winchester, seven 
miles of the fifteen being unmacadamized, 
though generally good, the wheel may be turned 
toward Charlestown, seven miles away over a 
splendid pike, crossing two railroads and pass- 
ing “Harewood,” the seat of a brother of 
George Washington, and the ivy-clad ruins of 
Norborne Church, where the general was wont 
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to worship when sojourning in this vicinity. 
From Charlestown, noted for its associations 
with the late Mr. Brown, one anxious to dive 
more deeply into reminiscences of that worthy 
may run down to Harper’s Ferry, over eight 
miles of macadam. ‘Then retracing his steps, or 
his wheel-track, he goes to. Berryville, twelve 
miles southwest of Charlestown, hard by which 
handsome and thrifty village he may drink 
from Washington’s spring in Washington's 
land-office, close in front of General Daniel 
Morgan’s house, “ Soldier’s Retreat.” 

Ten miles more of turnpike takes him to 
Winchester, skirting on the way the battle-field 
of September 19, 1864. But it is all battle- 
fields now, and there is no use citing any par- 
ticular one. The wheel will climb to the fortifi- 
cations overlooking the city, whence the whole 
lower valley expands before the eye, and the 
Blue Ridge is distinctly visible for fifty miles to 
the south and a somewhat greater distance in 
the opposite direction. 

The tourist has here choice of nine graded 
roads, all macadamized but one. The three 
leading westward into the mountains soon part 
with their pavement, but beyond remain still ex- 
cellent summer roads that may be followed by the 
wheelman to the upper Potomac and the Ohio. 
For the first thirty miles on the State road, or 
Northwestern turnpike, there is a curious suc- 
cession of parallel ridges, calling for alternate 
climbing and coasting; but where a daily stage 
runs the wheel may go. 

Of the Valley Pike to Staunton, ninety-two 
miles—the “ King of Roads,” as travelers term it 
—needs not to speak. It cost $6,000 a mile, and 


is not inferior, except in breadth, to the National - 


Road or any other in the Union. A turnpike 
diverges to Luray on the east, and others to 
a string of watering-places at the foot of the 
North Mountain on the west. One is seldom 
out of sight of a village, and accommodations are 
abundant. B. 


ARRIVAL OF STEVENS IN 
YOKOHAMA. 


OUTING offered, in July, 1886, a series of 
prizes to the eight best guesses on the date of 
Thomas Stevens’ arrival at Yokohama. The 
result of this offer was a deluge of letters from 
all parts of the world; guesses foolish and 
guesses shrewd. Some thought he would turn 
up next May; some expected him last Septem- 
ber, and a few came very close to the mark. 

Where two guesses were for the same day, 
we have given precedence to the letter first 
dated; and where two guesses for the same 
day were mailed at the same time, we have 
given the same prize to each of the competitors. 
The following is the list of prize winners: 


1. Harry H. Allebach . . Emlenton, Pa., 8 vols. of OuTina. 
2. Frederick Carter, New Haven,Conn. . . . 7 vols. 
3. E. Sturges, New York City . 5% Last 6 vols. 
4. Clayton E. Davis, Florence, Mass. . . Last 5 vols. 

{ Ed. Hornbostel, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. . Last 4 vols. 
5: ) Herbert A. Kellum, New York City . Last 4 vols. 
6. D. Sherman Smith, Lancaster, Penn. Last 3 vols. 
7: } . W. Currier, Ottawa, Canada - «_ Last 2 vols. 
8. E. E. Miller, Canton, Ohio . . Volume VIII, 
























HISTORY OF THE YACHT OUTING. 


In the autumn of 1886 the editor of OUTING 
received a number of letters from a gentleman 
connected with the Kingston Freeman, express- 
ing not only a desire to make a voyage around 
the world in a small yawl, but an unbounded 
confidence in his ability to accomplish this 
purpose. OUTING thought that the journey 
of Thomas Stevens was quite sufficient for 
one magazine at that time, and politely de- 
clined entering upon the enterprise; but F. A. 
Cloudman would not take no for an answer. 
He expressed himself as so confident in his 
ability to accomplish what he projected, and 
showed such a strong determination to go, 
whether for OUTING or not, that he was finally 
invited to give his views on the subject, together 
with a statement of what he deemed to be his 
qualifications for the command of such an en- 
terprise. 

On the 6th of November, 1886, we received 
the following interesting biographical sketch : 


MY LIFE—FROM “ CATHEAD ” TO “ BUMPKIN.” 


1850.—I was born in Portland, Me., November 
28, 1850, of the traditional “poor but 
honest ” parents. 

1851.—Shortly after this very interesting event 
my parents removed to Newburyport, 
Mass. My earliest recollection of having 
an existence is of being used as “ ballast,” 
in lieu of a stone, in the bow of a small 
gunning “float,” in which my father gen- 
erally passed the spring and fall months, 
hunting and fishing on the lower Merri- 
mack River. In this manner the rifle, 
oar and tiller became more familiar ob- 
jects to me than the marbles, tops and 
kites of my schoolmates. At a very early 
period of my existence I became imbued 
with an uncontrollable desire to adopt a 
seafaring life. My wishes were strongly 


and emphatically opposed by my parents, 
but, like a good many other boys, I be- 
lieved that I was wiser than they. Strong 
in this belief, I left the parental roof, and, 
having secured a position as cabin-boy on 
the clipper ship Dreadnaught, | made 
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my début as a son of Neptune. In this 
capacity I made two voyages, to San 
Francisco and Liverpool, arriving home 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 

1861.—Upon the first call for troops I joined the 
6th Massachusetts Volunteers as drum- 
mer, and participated in the first conflict 
of arms on the memorable rgth day of 
April, 1861. Serving with the regiment 
until its term of service (three months) 
had expired, and having tired of shore 
life, I shipped in the Navy as wardroom 
boy, and was assigned to the sloop of 
war Brooklyn, in the Western Gulf Squad- 
ron, serving until the close of the War, in 
1865. 

1865.—Soon after my discharge from the Navy 
I shipped on the fishing-smack S. C. 
Noyes, Captain Pearl, for a run to the 
coast of Labrador. Heavy weather and 
bad luck detained the Moyes until she 
was caught in the ice, compelling us to 
winter in Frobisher’s Bay. Released by 
the return of spring and warm weather, 
the Voyes arrived at Newburyport in the 
early summer of 66. 

1866.—I next shipped on a coaster bound for 
New York, where I met a former mess- 
mate, who was rated as first-class boy on 
the China clipper Surfrzse, Captain Ran- 
let. The Surprise was short one boy, 
and upon the recommendation of my 
shipmate Captain Ranlet placed my name 
upon the ship’s articles. I made one 
voyage in the Surprése. 

1867. — Three days after my discharge, and 
while on my way home, I was “shang- 
haied” on board the whaling bark Zz- 
dora. The life of a blubber hunter had 
no charms for me, and I took “ French 
leave ” of her while in the harbor of Rio 
Janeiro. I found a hiding-place and 
employment on a coffee plantation some 
miles inland from the port, where I re- 
mained about three months before re- 
turning to the States. Upon my arrival 
at Boston I secured a billet as second 
mate of the African bark Black Squall, 





















Captain Reed, bound to St. Paul de Lo- 
ando, and a trading voyage up the coast. 
On the outward voyage the chief officer 
died, and I was at once rated as first 
mate. When about ready to sail for the 
States, Captain Reed, who had been in 
a beastly state of intoxication, became 
violently insane, and I was forced to place 
him in confinement in his own cabin and 
assumed command of the bark, becom- 
ing nominally master, though not yet eigh- 
teen years of age. My success in bringing 
the bark safely home brought a golden 
reward and showers of praise from the 
owners, who promised me the command 
of the bark upon my becoming of age. 
The next voyage was to Bahia, under 
command of Captain Carver. When off 
the Amazon River the bark was dis- 
masted in a heavy squall, and foundered. 
I was picked up and taken to Para. 
While at Para I joined a party of Ameri- 
cans and ascended the river to its source. 
Leaving the Americans at Quito I re- 
turned to Newburyport, having matri- 
monial intentions. My long absence, 
however, had materially cooled the affec- 
tions of the lady in the case, and I be- 
came utterly disgusted with all humanity 
(as is often the case with lovesick in- 
diviauals). 1 determined to leave the 
States forever. Being the owner of a 
fine sloop yacht, I at once fitted her out 
for a long voyage, and taking one man 
as a crew, I sailed for Para in the sum- 
mer of 1871. Good luck attended me, 
and I arrived at Para after a voyage of 
fifty-five days. My common sense had 
now returned, and placing my boat aboard 
of the schooner Ocean Pearl, | took pas- 
sage for the States, arriving at New York 
late in the fall. My parents urged me to 
relinquish the life of a sailor and remain 
ashore. 1 soon obtained a position as 
reporter upon -the staff of the Brooklyn 
Union. 1 became fascinated with tele- 
graphy, and soon became proficient as an 
operator, and secured employment in one 
of the great telegraph offices in New 
York city, attaining the position of Night 
Manager of the General Office at 135 
Broadway. 

1882.—While in this position a number of 
papers (I had retained my position as 
correspondent) sent me to Mexico on 
journalistic duty. While in Mexico I was 
appointed Superintendent of Construc- 
tion of Telegraph Lines in the States of 
Michoacan and Queretaro, where I re- 
mained until the work had been com- 
pleted. Returning again to the States, I 
was appointed to the Staff of the King- 
ston Dazly Freeman, which position I 
now hold, in addition to that of regular 
correspondent of several metropolitan 


dailies. F. A. Cloudman. 


1868 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1884 


RONDOUT, N. Y., 
November 4, 1886. 
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F. A. Cloudman, in this biography, sets forth 
an infinite number of qualifications for any nau- 
tical trip, however hazardous. He laid particular 
stress upon the fact that he was owner of a sail- 
boat, called the Henrzetta, harbored somewhere 
down East, which boat he had cruised in for 
many years in most dangerous weather, which 
was fully equipped for sea, and could be made 
ready at a moment’s notice. As the boat was. 
ready, the navigator eager to start, and the sea- 
son propitious, the editor urged the matter strong 
ly upon the Board of Directors of the OUTING. 
Company, who yielded to his way of thinking, 
and decided to be responsible for the expenses 
of the journey. 

The route has already been sketched in a past 
number of the magazine. Panama was to be 
crossed on a freight car, and the Pacificto be 
crossed during the summer of 1887 in the neigh- 
borhood of Behring Straits, from whence the 
Asiatic Coast was to be coasted, the Mediterra- 
nean reached by way of Suez, and the North 
Atlantic by way of Iceland, making the complete: 
journey to last two or three years. 

On the 11th of November, 1886, the following 
telegram came to the office of OUTING, subse- 
quent to the navigator’s visit to his boat after he 
had received orders to go ahead and fit her for 
sea. 


“Henrietta worse than a wreck. Can pur- 
chase elegant keel sloop, 24x10. Perfection, 
ready to sail, requires nothing to complete equip- 
ment, save 60 per cent. of purchase. Strongly 
advise purchase. Advise. 

(Signed) F. A. CLOUDMAN.” 


This telegram was something of a surprise as 
it was dated South Boston, while our navigator’s. 
alleged boat, the Henrzetta, had been spoken of 
as being at Newburyport; but it appeared that 
his father lived in South Boston, and he had re- 
paired thither after finding out that his own boat 
was not equal to the emergency. On receipt of 
this telegram the Editor of OUTING posted to 
Boston to have an interview with Mr. Cloudman, 
and arrange for the purchase of the new prop- 
erty. The boat was spoken of as splendid in 
every respect, just what F. A. Cloudman desired, 
and with the assistance of Mr. G. F. Clark, the 
yacht agent, the price was satisfactorily arranged, 
as well as all the details of her transfer from Bos- 
ton to Savannah by the steamship line, from 
which point she was to be started on her great 
journey. 

The boat we inspected was a handsome sloop, 
a little more than four and a half tons burden, 
built by J. W. Tuttle, of South Boston, in 1882, 
at least, so the certificate stated. It was sold to 
OUTING by Dr. L. S. Carter, of Boston, and was 
represented to us as being very staunch, and hav- 
ing won every race of its class for which it had 


entered. Its former name was Gertrude. It 
had also the distinction of being the first yacht 
of its size ever registered by the United States 


government for cruising in foreign waters, and 
certainly no vessel ever commenced its voyage 
with a better equipment, or so high eulogies 
from its prospective commander, as did the yacht 
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Outing by F. A. Cloudman. Not only was it 
materially well equipped, but through the kind- 
ness of the Hon. Chas. S. Fairchild, assistant sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secretary of State 
furnished our expedition with a general letter, 
commending its master to United States Con- 
suls in all parts of the world. 

There was a week to spare between the day of 
purchasing the vessel and the day of the sailing 
of the steamer for Savannah, which was deemed 
more than sufficient by the commander of the 
Outing to get everything in order. We were 
therefore gratified, on the 18th of November, to 
receive the following telegram : 

“ Everything in prosperous shape; will get off 
three o’clock. O. K. 

(Signed) CapT. F. A, CLOUDMAN, 
Yacht Outing.” 

On the 23d of November our navigator had 
reached Savannah, whence he _ telegraphed: 
“ Arrived and hard at work. Expect to sail 
Friday.” It should be mentioned in parenthesis 
that Mr. Cloudman professed himself a great 
believer in Friday as a day on which expeditions 
were to be undertaken with the greatest prospect 
of success. On November 25th, Thanksgiving 
Day, he telegraphed: ‘“ Ready for sea, awaiting 
cheque. Answer.” The money was, of course, 
telegraphed on, and we were beginning to breathe 
more freely, anticipating a rapid run down the 
coast and some interesting letters from the 
tropics. On the 7th of December Cloudman 
telegraphed from Brunswick, Georgia : 

“ Ashore in breakers; heavy fog; towed here ; 
lost anchor ; rotten cable; provisions spoiled. 

(Signed) CAPT. CLOUDMAN.” 

This communication made us feel uncomfort- 
able, for it indicated that he had started with a 
rotten cable, a thing which did not reflect high 
credit upon his seamanship, as we thought. The 
cost of towing his little boat into harbor was put 
down to us at fifty dollars, and we began to 
speculate as to how much the trip would cost if 
he was to be towed many more times. How- 
ever, we cabled him the money he needed and 
awaited his letters. These came in a few days, 
speaking of his yacht as deficient in many re- 
gards. He complained that many things were 
missing, which the owner had represented. as 
being included in the purchase ; that she was too 
heavily canvased ; that she leaked, was deficient 
in ballast; that her cordage was defective, and so 
on, and so on. We, of course, having given Mr. 
Cloudman the selection of his boat at his own 
price, as well as ample time to see that everything 
was in order, could not understand how it was 
that he failed to find out all these defects until 
nearly a month after concluding the purchase. 
However, as he professed to be able to make 
everything good at Jacksonville, we sent him the 
money he called for and waited to hear that at 
last the voyage should begin, his letters stating 
that he could make everything good in a short 
time, and we having sent him instructions on no 
account to leave Jacksonville until he was quite 
satisfied with everything, On December roth, 
writing from Fernandina, he again speaks of be- 
ing able to repair all defects in a few days. In 
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fact, on December 17, writing from Jackson- 
ville, he says: “ The sail area is too large, but it 
is not necessary to spend a cent to reduce it. I 
am doing that now; also her spars.” And in an- 
swer to a suggestion on our part that he should 
have discovered all imperfections before he closed 
the bargain for the boat, implying that he was 
possibly deficient in the experience he claimed, 
he used this language: “I positively swear that 
I am competent and willing to make all ordinary 
and many extraordinary repairs to the boat, and 
perfectly able to handle her as well as any other 
man that ever trod her deck. I again say her 
hull is all right and in four days her rigging will 
be also. All money asked for by wire received.” 

At last, we thought, the journey is to begin in 
earnest, for Cloudman has had experience of the 
boat in every possible way; he surely will not 
start with anything lacking. But to make as- 
surance doubly sure, the Editor posted down 
from New York to Jacksonville to personally see 
the expedition under way, and find out just 
exactly what ‘was needed. In his heart of hearts 
he had misgivings in regard to the competency 
of Cloudman from the fact that he had had 
already two shipwrecks before reaching Jackson-- 
ville and appeared to be very foggy in his own 
mind as to the actual condition of his craft. 
Rather than abandon the expedition, however, it 
was determined to give him one more trial. 

The little sloop was found in Jacksonville 
moored next to the yacht club, its commander 
walking about with the handsome uniform which 
had been presented to him by OUTING, while his 
father and a friend were at work upon the boat. 
Mr. Cloudman once more protested that we had 
been unduly alarmed in regard to her condition ; 
that she was a splendid boat, that he only had 
one day’s work more, when he would hoist sail 
for the Bahamas; that he was more confident 
than ever of his ability to conduct the enterprise, 
that he had all the money he wanted, that he 
had all the stores necessary, including spare 
canvas. On the 24th of December OUTING re- 
ceived the following telegram from Jacksonville. 
“Ten o'clock, under way for Nassau. In fine 
shape.” From that time nothing was heard 
from our intrepid navigator until, on the 25th of 
January, more than two months after his start 
from Savannah, the telegram reaches us an- 
nouncing the total loss of the boat, but the safety 
of the commander and acompanion. On receipt 
of, this funds were immediately sent to bring 
Cloudman back to his home, with the informa- 
tion that we no longer desired to continue the 
journey around the world. 

The loss of the boat is, of course, a serious one, 
but, happening as it did, gave us reason to be 
thankful that it was so near land and did not in- 
volve any loss of life. The expedition was fitted 
out exactly as its commander desired, with every 
instrument that could be of service to him; in 
fact OUTING was more strenuous in insisting 
that the vessel should not leave port until he had 
everything ready than the commander was him- 
self. We are sorry to deprive our readers of a 
series of articles penned from the cabin of this 
yacht, but shall try and atone for it in other ways. 




















WE translate from an interesting letter just 
received from a correspondent in Paris, the fol- 
lowing, which cannot fail to interest the Anglo- 
Saxons : 


Paris, January 7, 1887. 

There has just been formed here a lawn tennis and bowling 
club of the most select nature, the members being representa- 
tives of various foreign colonies here ; American, English, 
Austrian, Spanish, and so on, as well as some French. To de- 
fray the expenses of the club, shares have been issued of $100 
each. Among the stockholders are John Monroe, the Viscount 
de Janzé, M. La Montagne, and Julian White, Esq. 

So prosperous has the organization proved that it has now 
rented grounds on the Seine, near the Pont Neuilly, a part of 
an island belonging to the Rothschilds, and have just com- 
pleted the construction of a tasteful club-house. hey have 
space enough for four or five lawn-tennis courts of the regula- 
tion order. One asphalt, one dirt, and one turf one are 
already made, and the rest are in construction. Besides this 
the club owns a small flotilla of row boats, James Gordon 
Bennett has placed at their services his steam launch, a pict- 
ure of which I notice in the April Outinc. It has not been 
decided to accept this gift for fear that the finances of the club 
might not be able to meet the additional expense. 

Ladies are eligible as members provided that they are en- 
dorsed most completely. There is already a strong represen- 
tation of the graceful sex and many applications. 

Concerts are given periodically, and it is likely that an ex- 
cellent restaurant will be added, which will soon furnish the 
members an out-of-door meal at any hour of the day. 

The officers are: president, Viscount de Janzé; 
president, M. La Montagne. 

The club is too young yet for even a christening, and goes 
by the name of the Lawn Tennis and Boating Club. 


vice- 


MANLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Out of the 988 Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations reported in 1886 as carrying on their 
good work in Canada and the United States, 98 
have gymnasiums, and give more or less attention 
to physical development. Ifthe Y. M. C. A. keep 
the proper relation of physical and _ spiritual 
growth well in mind, they will next year report a 
larger percentage of gymnasiums ; and we may 
confidently predict a larger share of manly spirit 
among the members. If true reports could be 
obtained from the colleges of the country, parents 
would learn that the men who exert the greatest 
and most wholesome influence in a class are the 
men of athletic taste and manly bearing ; not the 
bullies nor the mere gymnast, but those whose 
physical temperament predisposes toward gen- 
erosity and acts of courage. The most useful 
class deacons we can remember when at college 
were boating - men; and their example was 
effective, particularly because they had every 
temptation to neglect their religious work in 
favor of more pleasing duties. 

Let the good work of gymnasium building 
go on, therefore, even if it is confined to a few 
Indian clubs and a ladder. Young men whose 
day has been spent in an office, have far greater 
need of strengthening their backs than poring 


over books. Take our advice, young men 
about to enter the Y. M. C. A. Don’t enter 
until you are sure of two things: OUTING and— 
gymnasium. 


THE WALTON MONUMENT. 


CENTURY CLUB, NEW YORK. 
Editor of OUTING: 

Dear Sir,—As an angler of more than a quarter 
of a century’s practice, I beg to express surprise 
that American disciples of Izaak Walton have 
shown so little alacrity in offering something 
toward the monument about to be placed in 
Winchester Cathedral. It does not appear that 
the newspapers have taken any interest in the 
matter, and even our so-called sporting press 
appears to have carefully avoided giving anglers 
any information on the subject.. Perhaps money 
would flow more rapidly if Winchester Cathedral 
were nearer home; but surely, when a man like 
Walton is concerned, we should forget every- 
thing but our common debt to the father of all 
good anglers. ‘ 


THE WHEEL AROUND THE WORLD. 
[Extract from letter of Thomas Stevens, dated 
January 5, 1887.] 

“] REACHED Yokohama, 1o A.M. Decem- 
ber 17, 1887, after a very pleasant tour of some 
800 miles on Japanese roads. Approximate 
distance traveled entirely with bicycle, 12,500 
miles.” 


AN ANGLER’S INVITATION. 


AT arecent ’possum dinner, held at Tompkins- 
ville, the following poem was read, being the in- 
vitation sent to Dr. Wyman by Francis Endicott, 
whose facile pen is often recognized in the pages 
of OUTING: 


WISEST of leeches, sapientest of doctors, 

Prince of good fellows and of punch concoctors : 
Learn that marsupials, with tails prehensile, 

Defy alike the powers of pen and pencil ; 

For ’possum hot, when served with currant jelly, 
Quant. suf., will grease the chops and fill the belly ; 
Smooth from your phiz its many wrinkled furrows— 
So come and dine with me this eve, at Burrows’, 
Sans cer.; six sharp’s the special hour appointed 

To have the long-tailed ‘ animile’ disjointed. 

Don’t let your well-known modesty betray you, 

Nor plead on possumus, I beg and pray you ; 

But drop your pills, your Fowler and Magendie, 
And you'll confer a boon on 


Yours, EFFENDI (COTT). 
































CYCLEDOM is the Christmas number and 
year-book of Zhe Cyclist for 1886-7, and sold 
for one shilling (25c.), by Iliffe & Son, 98 Fleet 
Street, London. The illustrations by Moore are 
worth the price of the book, which, besides an 
alleged bicycle journey through England of a 
Chinaman, contains much ’cycling information 
of importance. The calendar would have been 
more conspicuously valuable had the start of 
Thomas Stevens around the World been men- 
tioned among the great ’cycling dates. The 
volume, however, reflects credit upon a pub- 
lication already justly celebrated for enterprise. 

“CHESTNUTS” is the Christmas annual of 
Wheeling, \ikewise from London, but devoid 
of illustrations and valued at sixpence. The 
work is one of the numerous burlesques on 
“Sandford and Merton,” and our readers un- 
familiar with British humor may want to know 
how much of the same is necessary to raise a 
British chuckle. The title “ Chestuuts” is not 
bad, seeing that this work is a broad imitation 
of the “ New Sandford and Merton” published 
in this country nearly ten years ago—a very 
clever thing by the way. However, here is a 
random extract from this book of cockney 
humor. Mr. Barlow, after tumbling into the 
Wheeling office with his pupils, is requested to 
take a stool :— 

‘Thank you!” replied Mr. Barlow, austerely; ‘I 
shall be indeed glad to rest myself.” The stool having 
only three legs, the unfortunate gentleman had no 
sooner seated himself than he rolled into the fender, 
whereat all those present—including, unhappily, his 
pupils—laughed heartily. ‘‘Sir!” said Mr. Barlow, 
** you are a low fellow!” 

‘*No, sirree! That is Mr. Low, that grey-headed old 
bounder over there, with a dirty chin and the ace of 
hearts up his sleeve. He is not beautiful to look at, 
neither is he honest; he has a good heart, but bad 
understanding ; or you can take your choice of ’em. 
The little cus in the corner, munching a cigarette, and 
afraid to play poker because he’s married, is Mr. 
McCandlish, also known as Macmacmac and Junius 
Junior. He is an abusive little devil, and you can fall 
downstairs with him when you please. I, sirree, am 
Harry Etherington, proprietor—sole proprietor, you 
old cuckoo—of Wheeling, the only paper that has 
proved its circulation 10,000 a week. One penny 
weekly—got the lead, and keeps it, by thunder! The 
best advertising medium—the most go-ahead, dont- 
are-a-red-cent-for-anybody paper known to this or any 
other age, and don’t you forget it—CHESTNUTS! And 
while I’m warm on it, that pretty gentleman over 
there is Mr. Blackman. He looks quiet, but it ain’t 
his nature. Like me, he is married, and glad of it ; but 


I assure you, sir, before that happened he was a tom- 
tart. What’s the matter, you little devil ?” 

In spite of all this the work is full of clever 
hits at local lights of the ’cycling world, and the 
Yankee wheelman will find himself in this way 
readily introduced to much valuable information 


touching the feelings of our wheeling cousins 
on a variety of subjects. 


THE PRACTICAL HORSE-KEEPER, by Mr. 
George Fleming, Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
of the British Army, is the last work on the sub- 
ject, and for its size, a convenient small 8vo, 


very much the best work we know. It is writ- 
ten by a practical man, in a practical way and 
for a practical purpose. Space is not wasted in 
expanding erudite arguments; the subjects are 
well classified ; the index is complete, and you 
or I or any one else owning a horse, can hunt 
up, without waste of time, just the hint we want 
to fit our immediate need. Write to Cassell & 
Co., 739 Broadway, who publish it. 


J. HARRINGTON KEENE is perhaps the clear- 
est and most valuable contributor to angling lit- 
erature of our time, and his last published work 
“ Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc.,” 
does nothing to weaken our opinion in this 
respect. This 12mo work of 112 pages, treats 
of the vision, hearing, taste and smell of fish— 
that is, the angler’s fish; the various styles of 
rod, reel and line; the making of trout flies; 
trout-fly dressings, etc., etc. The whole is em- 
bellished with colored plates of great value, as 
well as some specimens of material for fly- 
making. Published by Judd, New York, 1887. 


SCRIBNER’S MEXICAN GUIDE tells the 
reader that it is “the only practical, accurate 
guide-book of Mexico.” This is much to say, 
and we can assure the reader, that with an ex- 
perience behind us of nearly every guide-book 
published, Scribner’s Mexico is quite the best so 
far. The book is of the Baedeker size, large 
type, and arranged in the manner most con- 
venient for rapid reference. 


APPLETON’S HANDBOOK OF WINTER RE- 
SORTS for 1886-7 is timely and gives complete 
statistical information to the traveler seeking 
refuge from our sleet and slush of March. 150 
pp. I2mo, paper cover, 50c. For sale at all 
reputable book and news stands. 


FLORIDA FOR TOURISTS, INVALIDS AND 
SETTLERS is the title of an attractive duodecimo 
red cloth-bound volume by Geo. M. Barbour, 
published by the Appletons of New York. The 
work is designed not merely to guide the 
tourist, but also to give practical information 
for the invalid and that larger class who go 
there with an idea of planting an orange grove. 
The author knows his ground thoroughly and is 
a safe pilot. Had we not been there recently 
ourselves, we would hesitate before saying so 
much in praise of it. 
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The American Angler under the manage- 
ment of William C. Harris, is a paper in which 
we fishermen have reason to take pride. With 
the new year there is an increase in the number 
of pages, and Mr. Harris goes so far as to pre- 
dict improvement in the material. Was it not 
enough already, Mr. Harris, to be able to say 
that yours was the best angling paper in the 
country ? 


WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, the author of 
“ Detmold,” is to be congratulated upon the pub- 
lication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of his latest 
work, “ Golden Justice.” It is a story; it has a 
plot; the plot assists in the development of the 
characters, and the characters show that Mr. 
Bishop has powers as a writer of fiction beyond 
the average of to-day. “Golden Justice” has 
a great deal to say about labor agitators, and 
introduces us to political methods practised by 
would-be social reformers so forcibly that we 
lose all relish for any more practical acquaint- 
ance. In regard to the books’ dress it is praise 
enough to mention the publisher’s name. 


YALE UNIVERSITY Catalogue for 1886-7 is 
a new departure in the direction of more in- 
formation in better shape. While Yale remains 
the same, whether called college or seminary, 
still she zs a university in the fullest sense; and 
to keep on calling her “college” is as unreason- 
able as to call New York a village. We wish 
President Dwight prosperity and happiness. 


AARON WATSON is the author of the article 
in the July, 1886, OUTING called “ Famous Oars- 
men of the Tyne.” He is also widely respected 
in England as the editor of the Shield’s Gazette, 
but as a poet his name has yet to be more 
widely heard. “Waifs and Strays” is the title of a 
collection of verse just received, which contains 
so much of humor, so much of sadness, so much 
of stirring ambition and so much of satire, that 
we can with difficulty reconcile the production of 
such work to the manager of a matter-of-fact 
“daily.” Mr. Watson’s little volume is full of 
good bits: let me give you one, and you will 
agree with me: 

TO A POLITICIAN, 
Who called you Judas ? What similitude 
Exists between you and the great betrayer 
Who waited for his Lord to rise from prayer, 
Ere with a kiss, but with no gesture rude, 
He indicated to the multitude 
The Master who had seen his heart all bare, 


Yet chosen out and taken to his care, 

This one, whose hands were in his blood imbrued ? 
Judas repented! Down in Judas’ soul 

No hate was seething, nor revenge, nor pride, 

Nor any passion but the love of pelf. 

Judas, dismayed that he’d surrendered whole 

The Master who had placed him by his side, 

Went straight away, ’tis writ, and hung himself. 


The only criticism we make to this poem is 
that Mr. Watson leaves us in painful suspense 
as to whether he did not select his politician 
from some of our metropolitan centers. If we 
are right in our conjecture, we must beg the 
poet to spare us next time; we do not care to 
have the truth shoved upon us in so undraped 
a manner. 
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THE JERSEY Ciry ATHLETIC CLUB printed 
during the winter a large —— in connec- 
tion with their Fair. On the cover was a repro- 
duction of a cut by W. A. Rogers, representing 
Thomas Stevens on his wheel, published in 
OUTING for April, 1885. This cut was taken 
without our knowledge or permission, and while 
we cannot but admire the taste of our Jersey 
athletes, still they ought not to lose sight of the 
example to the young which they are expected 
to set. The periodical in question is, other- 
wise, only noticeable by reason of some very 
handsome cuts from OUTING, which the editors 
have in some instances failed to acknowledge ; 
but this was probably an oversight on their 
part. Good athletes are not always good 
editors, and for that reason we trust they will 
engage competent assistance next year. 


CHARLES F. ORVIs has a very high standing 
among fly fishermen, so high indeed that we read 
his trade catalogue almost as a treatise on the 
sport rather than a bid for orders. His cata- 
logue No. 14 has just reached us, a well illus- 
trated, attractive work. 


POPULAR SYNONYMS is a vest pocket, cloth- 
bound volume of 90 pages, giving 25,000 words 
in common use. Sold by The Burrows Brothers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN is the title of 
a similar volume from the same house, laying 
down some excellent rules to guide us in our 
treatment of parts of speech. 


CASSELL & Co.’s Beecher Calendar for 1887, 
exhibits a striking portrait in color of the great 
American preacher, together with pictures of 
his birthplace, his home at Peekskill, and the 
two churches with which his name is conspicu- 
ously associated. 


PHILIP HICHBORN, Naval Constructor, 
U.S. N., has rendered conspicuous service to 
the Government in his “ Report on European 
Dockyards,” recently printed at Washington. 
He made the grand tour of Europe for the pur- 
pose, and collected a vast amount of valuable 
and fresh material, which now lies before us in 
one volume, replete with illustrations. 


THE MARTYR OF GOLGOTHA is a story sug- 
gested by the title, from the Spanish of Enrique 
Perez Escrich, published in 2 vols. by William 
S. Gottsberger, of New York. 


HEINRICH OSCAR VON KARLSTEIN has pub- 
lished a paper railroad book called “ Gotham and 
Gothamites,” for sale by Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLEAUX FOR AMATEURS 
is the title of two little volumes, with illustra- 
tions, intended to assist those seeking to get up, 
at short notice, a most agreeable form of indoor 
entertainment. The author is Martha Coles 
Weld, the illustrations are by Susan M. Barstow, 
and the publisher is Harold Roorbach, 9 Murray 
street, to whom you may send fifty-five cents 
in exchange for the two volumes. 








Tuis department of OutiNG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of bers of or ized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Vachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTinG,’’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 








RECORD CLOSED FEBRUARY 1. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” and not toan 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should he 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 





ATHLETICS. 


THE WoopsTock (Ont.) ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
elected these officers for 1887: President, J. H. Mc- 
Leod; vice, W. A. Karn; treasurer, E. W. Nesbitt; 
secretary, D. A. White; assistant, M. Douglas. 

THE ATHLETIC PARK COMPANY, Cleveland, O., 
on January I1, elected officers for this year: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Wade, Jr.; vice, F. T. Sholes ; secre- 
tary, J. H. Collister; treasurer, John T. Huntington. 

THE NAvy FEMALE ATHLETIC CLuB, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: President, Miss Christina Lind; vice, Miss 
Katie Gallagher; financial secretary, Miss Mamie 
Furey; treasurer, Miss Abbie McCuon; sergeant-at- 
arms, Miss Mary White. 


TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT N. G. S. N. Y. 
GAMES.—The annual indoor games of the Twenty- 
second Regiment Athletic Association took place at 
the Armory on January 22. The attendance was 
large, and the events interesting. A summary of 
games is appended : 

Fifty-yards run—final heat—Wm. P. Henry (10 
yds.), first; A. F. Copeland, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, second. Time, 5 4-5s. 


One-mile walk—E. D. Lange, Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, and E. A. Kraft, Brooklyn Athletic Club, 
representing the Twenty-second and Thirteenth regi- 
ments respectively, were the only starters. 
won easily in 7m. 16 3-5s. 


Lange 





Tug-of-war—The final pull was between the Brook- 
lynites and Company B of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, and was won by the former team by six inches. 
Columbia College pulled the team of the College of 
the City of New York a very hard pull, and finally 
won by two and a half inches. 

Potato race (open to Twenty-second Regiment 
men only)—Private Bailey, Company H, first; Pri- 
vate English, Company B, second. Time, 53 4-5s. 

Half-mile Commissioned Officers’ race — Lieut. 
Walter Howes, Company E, first; Lieut. J. R. 
Daly, Company K, second. Time, 2m. 34 1-5s. 

Mile-and-a-half walk— H. Hijerlberg, Olympic 
Athletic Club (1 min.), first; E. A. Kraft, Brooklyn 
Athletic Club (18s.) second. Time, 11m. 45 I-5s. 

Two-mile run—There were twelve starters in this 
race, but the contest was between E. Hjerlberg, 
Olympic Athletic Club (50 yds.), and T. Regan, 
West Side Athletic Club (scratch). There was a 
crowding at the tape, and the judges declared it a 
dead heat between Regan and Hjerlberg for first 
place. 

Obstacle race of one-seventh of a mile (scratch)— 
R. A. Stackpole, Company B, Seventh Regiment, 
first; H. O. Young, New York Athletic Club, second. 


BICYCLING. 


THE MANCHESTER BICYCLE CLuB.— Officers : 
F. O. Moulton, president ; C. H. Fish, secretary ; 
C. E. Temple, treasurer; H. M. Bennett, captain ; 
J. Newton, first lieutenant; D. E. Price, second 
lieutenant; C. Palmer, color-bearer; F. O. 
Moulton, C. H. Fish, H. M. Bennett, E. R. Laing, 
and C. F. Sawtell, club committee. 5 

Tue Kansas CiTy WHEELMEN, Kansas City, 
Mo. — Officers: J. A. DeTar, president; Wm. 
Exley, secretary; A. M. Windolph, treasurer; G. 
L. Henderson, captain; Henry Ashcroft, first lieu- 
tenant; R. B. Hall, second lieutenant; J. Wilfly, 
color-bearer; J. E. DeTar, A. M. Windolph, G. L. 
Henderson, J. Wilfly, and Frank White, club com- 
mittee ; Wm. Exley, J. C. Higdon, house committee. 
" Tue Ovutine Cyc.istrs, Kansas City, Mo.—Offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year: J. F. McKee, 
president ; T. W. Overall, vice-president ; Nelson 
T. Haynes, secretary and treasurer; F. F. Austin, 
captain; Harry G. Stuart, lieutenant; Messrs. 
McKee, Haynes, P. H. Kelley, F. S. Ray, and T. 
W. Overall, executive committee. 

THE CRAWFORDSVILLE RAMBLERS, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.—Officers elected : W. H. Pontious, pres- 
ident; H. F. Hutton, vice-president; T. Rass, 
secretary-treasurer ; F. B. Nicholson, captain; H. 
T. Coons, lieutenant; Mort. Insley, bugler ; Mort. 
Keegan, L. E. Cumberland, F. E. Eastlack, Mort. 
Insley, H. F. Koons, club committee. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA BICYCLE CLUB, Philadelphia. 
—Officers elected for 1887: Isaac Elwell, president; 
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C. D. Williams, vice-president ; Lee R. McKinstry. 
secretary ; W. S. Harper, assistant secretary; E. M. 
Aaron, treasurer; C. A. Roberts, captain. The 
above, with Messrs. H. B. Worrell, John A. Wells, 
and W. D. Supplee, form the board of directors. 

THE NIAGARA FALLs BICYCLE CLUB, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.—Annual election resulted as follows: 
H. W. McBean, president ; W. A. Shepard, captain; 
W. S. Campbell, lieutenant; Geo. G. Shepard, 
secretary-treasurer ; A. G. Reeve, color-bearer ; Otis 
Phillips and Neil Campbell, directors. 

THE WALTON BicycLE CLusB, Walton, N. Y.— 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: J. W. St. John, 
president; F. A. St. John, vice-president ; Geo. C. 
Seeley, treasurer ; John P. White, secretary; E. L. 
Guild, steward ; Geo. S. Fitch, captain. 

THE HypDE PARK RAMBLERS, Hyde Park, Mass. 
—Officers elected: T. A. Walter, president; F. E. 
Norris, secretary-treasurer; H. S. Pearce, captain ; 
John Walters, color-bearer; Wm. Scott, first lieu- 
tenant; F. G. Head, second lieutenant. 

THE GREENFIELD WHEEL CLuB, Greenfield, 
Mass.—Officers: F. R. Hollister, president ; G. H. 
Wright, captain; F. A. Smith, secretary-treasurer ; 
H. E. Ames, first lieutenant ; R. S. Bascom, second 
lieutenant; C. H. Field, standard-bearer; F. L. 
Gaines, bugler; G. H. Wright, F. A. Smith, F. A. 
Gaines, executive committee. 

THE Boston (Mass.) BicycLE CLuB have elected 
officers for 1887 as follows : President, E. C. Hodges, 
re-elected ; secretary, E. W. Hodgkins, re-elected ; 
treasurer, C. W. Fourdrinier ; captain, E. G. Whit- 
ney ; first lieutenant, Theodore Rothe ; second lieu- 
tenant, W. E. Jones; club committee, active repre- 
sentative, C. P. Donahoe ; associate, H..H. Gage, 
re-elected; W. W. Keith, re-elected; W. Crafts; 
J. R. Chadwick, re-elected. 

THE MURFREESBORO (Tenn.) BICYCLE CLUB 
elected the following officers for the first half of the 
year 1887: R. L. Jetton, president; H. L. Fox, 
vice-president ; Chip Henderson, secretary-treasurer; 
J. W. Sparks, Jr., corresponding secretary; J. B. 
Smith, captain. 

THE CENTURY WHEELMEN, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
held their annual meeting January 7, and elected 
following officers for 1887: President, Kirk Brown ; 
vice-president, Frank Read; secretary, H. W. Brown; 
treasurer, A. G. McGlathery; captain, A. D. Ped- 
rick ; directors, R. C. Swayze, J. C. Eastlake, Thos. 
Hare, and Wallace Mayhew. 


THE BoscosBeL BicycLe Cus, of Lynn, Mass., 
held their semi-annual meeting on January 7, and 
elected the following officers: President, Robert J. 
Heron ; vice-president, Philip McCarty; treasurer, 
Henry Forsythe; secretary, William L. Lewis; 
captain, Edward Trusdale ; first lieutenant, Geo. A. 
Leison ; second lieutenant, Joseph Rowley ; color- 
bearer, Thomas Stevens ; bugler, E. A. Packard. 


THE SALEM (Mass.) BicycLE CLUB has elected 
officers as follows: President, A. G. Webb; vice- 
president, John J. K. Cooker; secretary, A. N. 
Hill; treasurer, Lewis F. Allen; captain, D. E. 
Hunter; first lieutenant, R. H. Robson; second 
lieutenant, H. A. Whippich; bugler, E. P. Sy- 
monds; executive committee, W. H. Hart, J. Flint, 
and J. G. Waters. 

THE LoNnG ISLAND WHEELMEN, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held their annual meeting January 4, the election 
resulting as follows: President, W. W. Share; vice- 
president, E. A. Bradford; secretary, M. Furst ; 
treasurer, J. D. Huggins; trustees, G. W. Mabie, 


W. H. Hoole, L. G. Wilder, A. L. Brown; cap- 
tain, C. H. Luscomb; first lieutenant, R. M. Chi- 
chester ; second lieutenant, G. G. Teller; lieutenant 
of tricyclers, C. E. Jayne; first color-bearer, H. F 
Donaldson ; second color-bearer, C. F. Pray; first 
bugler, E. T.. Fisher ; second bugler, I. M. Clapp; 
surgeon, F. P. Hudnut, M.D. 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) CycLinc CLuB elected 
officers for 1887 as follows: President, Fred Brig- 
ham ; vice-president, Clarence W. Wood ; secretary 
and treasurer, L. S. Wilson ; captain, Carl G. White; 
members of club committee, Robert S. Hamlin and 
Ed. I. Rice. 


THE Lynn (Mass.) CYCLE CLUB is officered by 
T. A. Carroll, president ; J. H. Young, vice-presi- 
dent; F. H. Hitchcock, secretary; Wm. Wheeler, 
financial secretary ; F. A. Lindsay, treasurer ; Fred 
Barnett, captain ; T. F. Fully, first lieutenant ; Eben 
Young, second lieutenant. 

THE PoTTsTown (Pa.) BICYCLE CLUB organized 
with a membership of eighteen. The officers are: 
Rev. A. J. Arnold, president ; Hugh J. High, vice- 
president ; A. M. Scheffey, secretary ; W. S. Crubb, 
treasurer ; Hugh J. High, captain ; and A. M. Shef- 
fey, lieutenant. 

THE ALLEGHENY (Pa.) CYCLERS’ officers for 1887 
are: Dr. G. W. Beane, president ; W. C. Coffin, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer ; W. O. McConnell, correspond- 
ing secretary; W. D. Bunker, captain, re-elected; 
Hugh Fleming, Jr., first lieutenant; J. F. Gay 
second lientenant; F. A. Minnemyer and C. E. 
Minnemyer (both 56-wheel), color-bearers; F. T, 
Hoover, guide; J. K. Ewing, bugler; Dr. G. W. 
Beane, surgeon. 

THE RAMBLER BICYCLE CLUB, of Baltimore, Md., 
held its annual meeting, and the following officers 
were elected for this year: H. W. Barrington, presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Miller, vice-president ; Robert Dry- 
den, secretary; Dr. Wingo, treasurer; J. Turner, 
captain; Mr. Jones, sub-captain; S. R. Boyd, Jr., 
sub-captain. 

THE NEW HAVEN (Conn.) BicycLe CLuB held 
its annual meeting in January. The officers elected 
for the year are: William M. Frisbie, president ; 
Henry W. Redfield, secretary; W. H. Hale, treas- 
urer; W. H. Hale, captain; C. E. Larom, first 
lieutenant ; C. S. Shepard, second lieutenant. 


THE WALTHAM (Mass.) RAMBLERS’ BICYCLE 
Cus chose the following officers for 1887: W. E. 
Sawyer, president ; M. H. Gilbert, secretary; O. H. 
Lowell, treasurer; I. H. Cole, captain; J. Silva, 
first lieutenant ; O. H. Lowell, second lieutenant ; 
H. Duddleston, Jr., color-bearer and guide. 


THE MELROSE (Mass.) CYCLE CLUB elected the 
following officers for this year: N. R. Jones, presi- 
dent ; U. C. Stevens, treasurer; F. P. Pierce, secre- 
tary; B. F. Eddy, captain; J. N. Hopkins, first 
lieutenant ; B. F. Eddy, C. L. Sprague, H. L. John- 
son, club committee. 

THE LANCASTER CYCLE TOURING CLUB, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.—Officers elected January 6, for the ensuing 
year: John A. Burger, president ; Geo. F. Kahler, 
vice-president ; C. H. Obreiter, secretary-treasurer ; 
S. B. Downey, captain; D. S. Smith, lieutenant ; 
Geo. F. Kahler, bugler; John A. Burger, color- 
bearer. 

TuHeE Bay City WHEELMEN, San Francisco, Cal. 
—Officers elected for the ensuing six months: C. C. 
Moore, president ; W. W. Whitson, vice-president ; 
Emilio Fahrbach, secretary; R. M. Welch, trea- 
surer; W. M. Meeker, captain; F. V. James, first 
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lieutenant ; P. E. Haslett, second lieutenant ; C. C. 
Moore and L. W. Cole, buglers; F. E. Browning, 
color-bearer. 


CANOE RECORD. 


THE GLOUCESTER C,. C. was formed on January 
1, 1887. Officers: Commodore, Chas. Zihn; vice- 
commodore, Michael J. Welch; secretary, Wm. 
Blinkhorn. The members are all residents of Phil- 
adelphia, but own boat houses and gunning skiffs 
at Gloucester, N. J., and propose during the season 
to give canoes a fair trial. 

THE ARLINGTON C. C, held their annual meeting 
January 4. Officers elected for 1887: Commodore, 
C. V. Schuyler; vice-commodore, Richard G. Mol- 
loy ; secretary-treasurer, Irving V. Dorland. 

THE PATERSON (N. J.) C. C. held their annual 
meeting December 29, residence of Commodore A. 
S. Pennington. Officers elected for 1887: A. S. 
Pennington, commodore; C. R. Blundell, vice-com- 
modore ; J. N. Blundell, secretary ; C. Kk. Burdan, 
treasurer. 


THE SHATTEMUC C. C. held their December 
monthly meeting December 27. Officers elected for 
1887: Commodore, Col. Franklin Brandreth ; cap- 
tain, G. Fisher Secor ; purser, H. M. Carpenter. 

THE FLoripa C, C.—Annual races contested 
January 1: Sailing, class B, Madeleine winner. 
Sailing, class A, Zno/a winner. Paddling race won 
by /da C. B. H. Barnett, V. H. Hubbell and R. 
M. Call were in the winning canoes. Madeleine 
scores a second victory for the cup, which is to be 
raced for eleven times (semi-monthly). ouise has 
scored one victory. Officers for the year, elected at 
business meeting : Captain, Bion H. Barnett ; mate, 
R. M. Call; secretary-treasurer, A. Wm. Cockrell, 
Jr.; executive committee consists of mate, secretary, 
and C. S. Adams; club totem, a Pelican. 

THE KeEysTonE C, C.—Annual meeting held 
January 7. Officers for 1887 elected: Captain, W. 
T. Norgrave ; mate, George Boshart ; purser, Rich- 
ard Binder, 635 N. t1th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE QUAKER City C, C.—Semi-annual meeting 
December 30. Officers elected for 1887: Commo- 
dore, Samuel L. Leary; vice-commodore, J. C. 
Meinchen ; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Barten, 138 N. 
8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER C. C.— Annual meeting 
January 13. Officers elected for 1887 : Commodore, 
Henry Stanton; vice-commodore, E. W. Brown; 
secretary, E. C. Griffin, 54 Duane St., New York 
City ; treasurer, M. G. Foster. 

THE Mounican C. C., Albany, N. Y.— Officers 
elected for 1887, at annual meeting January 7, 
were : Commodore, R. S. Oliver; mate, Henry R. 
Pierson ; secretary, W. Howard Brown; executive 
committee member, H. Lloyd Thomas. 

THE MOHAWK C. C,, Troy, N. Y.—Annual meet- 
ing, January. Officers elected: Captain, Geo. H. 
Rich; mate, Arthur G. Vier; secretary, Geo. C. 
Bascom; purser, Wm. R. Halses. A new club- 
house just completed. 


THE WASHINGTON C, C.—Officers for 1887: Com- 
modore, J. B. Linton; vice-commodore, Nat. Sels- 
bee ; secretary, J. R. Lake. 

THE HartrForpD C, C., Conn.—Annual meeting 
January 18. Officers for 1887 elected: President, 
Dr. Geo. L. Parmele; commodore, L. Q. Jones; 
treasurer, W. B. Davidson; secretary, J. D. Parker. 
Financial condition such that four club-house bonds 
were called in. 
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THE Ruckawa C. C., Dayton, O.—Annual meet- 
ing and dinner January 26. Officers elected for 
1887: Captain, T. P. Gaddis; mate, O. A. Wood- 
ruff; purser, H. H. Crawford. Money provided for 
the building of a new club-house. Five gentlemen 
admitted to membership. 


THE OsweEco C. C., N. Y.—Officers elected for 
1887: J. B. McMurrick, captain; Geo. A. Burt, 
mate; W. G. Thrall, purser. 

THE RonpoutT C. C., N. Y.— Annual meeting 
January 18. Officers elected : Commodore, C. V. A. 
Decker ; vice-commodore, J. S. Paynter; secretary, 
F. B. Hibbard ; treasurer, Guilford Hasbrouck. 


CURLING. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BONSPIEL. 


The grand contest between the curlers of Canada 
and the United States took place at Toronto, Ont., 
January 12. The result of the competition was an 
overwhelming defeat for the visitors, who won at 
only seven rinks. The score was as follows : 

CANADA.—Moss Park, 27; Barrie, 33; Colling- 
wood, 16; Brantford, 18 ; Thamesville, 38 ; Bramp- 
ton, 14; Seaforth, 19; Sarnia, 32; Old Scarboro’, 
13; Thistle, Hamilton, 40; Peterboro, 33; Maple 
Leaf, Scarboro’, 23 ; Granite, Toronto, 28 ; Heather, 
Scarboro’ 36; Orillia, 28 ; Markham, 27; Chatham, 
33; Whitby, 38; Bowmanville, 31 ; Waterloo, 25; 
Lindsay, 26; Niagara, 19; Caledonian, Toronto, 
40; London, 32; St. Mary’s, 23; Aurora, 26; St. 
Catharines, 25 ; Caledonian, Hamilton, 30 ; Toronto, 
17. Totals, 790. 

UNITED STATEs.—Thistle, No. 2, New York, 10; 
St. Andrew’s, New York, 17; Milwaukee, No. 3, 23; 
Milwaukee, No. 1, 28; Milwaukee, No. 2, 19; 
Thistle, No. 1, New York, 28 ; Moshulu, New York, 
21; New York, 18; Thistle, No. 3, New York, 23; 
Caledonian, New York, 17; Caledonian, New York, 
12; Ogdensburg, 23; Albany, 12; Caledonian, No. 
1, Buffalo, g ; Caledonian, No. 2, Buffalo, 16 ; Amer- 
ican, No. 1, New York, 13; Burns, Ogdensburg, 
13; St. Andrew’s, New York, 12; Utica, 18; Cale- 
donian, No. 3, Buffalo, 20; Yonkers, No. 1, 14; 
Caledonian, No. 4, Buffalo, 20; American, No. 2, 
New York, 9; Caledonian, No. 3, New York, 7; 
Yonkers, No. 2, 19; Jersey City, 18; Manhattan, 
New York, 24; Caledonian, No. 5, Buffalo, 13; 
Caledonian, No. 6, Buffalo, 25. Totals, 5or. 

THE New YorK CALEDONIAN CLUB (High- 
landers) played their annual point game for prizes 
on Van Cortlandt Lake, N. Y., January 20, Chief 
William Hogg and thirty of his clansmen participat- 
ing in the match. Mr. G. Anderson took first prize 
with 11 points. Mr. John R. Smith was second 
with the same number, losing in the play off. Ex- 
Chief Charles G. Nicholson, third prize, with 9g 
points. Mr. D. Foulis, secretary National Club, 
acted as umpire. 


FISHING. 


THE CotumBiA County (N. Y.) Rop AND GUN 
Cius.—At the annual meeting of this club, held on 
January 3, 1887, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, S. A. DuBois; 
vice-president, Philip H. Sheldon; secretary, Henry 
A. Feroe; treasurer, Luther Shute. Directors— 
Henry DuBois, Grosvenor B. Rossman, Alexander 
D. Lathrop. Legislative committee—William H. 
Hart, Jonathan Bixby, Peter A. Brusie. Attorneys 


— Charles M. Bell, Charles F. T. Beale, Mark 
Duntz. 
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THE EASTERN NEW YorK FISH AND GAME PROo- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION.—At a recent meeting of this 
association, held in Albany, the following gentlemen 
were elected to fill official positions during 1887: 
President, Dr. Samuel B. Ward ; first vice-president, 
A. N. Cheney, Glens Falls ; second vice-president, 
G. E. Vincent, Catskill; secretary, W. W. Bying- 
ton, Albany; treasurer, J. H. Quinby, Albany ; 
counsel, F. M. Danaher, Albany. Executive com- 
mittee—W. W. Hill, chairman, Albany ; Robert 
Lenox Banks, Albany; W. F. Bentler, Albany ; 
Frank P. Wright, Albany; James H. Manning, 
Albany ; Henry L. Smith, Albany; J. L Van Val- 
kenburgh, Albany; James Ten Eyck, Albany ; 
Dayton Ball, Albany; William R. Winehell, Al- 
bany ; Watts T. Loomis, Little Falls ; George Wit- 
beck, Nassau ; James Shanahan, Tribes Hill; D. 
P. McQueen, Schenectady; Dr. Lewis Balch, Al- 
bany ; Henry A. Strong, Cohoes ; Lansing Hotaling, 
Albany ; Dr. Herman Bendell, Albany ; L. B. Pike, 
Saratoga Springs. 

THE NATIONAL ROD AND REEL ASSOCIATION 
held a meeting at Mr. E. G. Blackford’s laboratory, 
Fulton Market, New York, January 8, and the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed. On arrangements 
—Hon. H. P. McGown, James Benkard, E. G. 
Blackford, S. M. Blatchford, Dr. E. Bradley, Martin 
b. Brown, Henry F. Crosby, D. W. Cross, Francis 
Endicott, C. B. Evarts, James Geddes, Wm. C. 
Harris, Dr. J. A. Henshall, Thatcher Magoun, Jr.; 
C. H. Mallory; Fred. Mather, J. C. McAndrews, 
Hon. R. B. Roosevelt, Isaac Townsend, Jas. L 
Vallotton, J. S. Van Cleef, C. Van Brunt, Ed. Wes- 
ton, Locke W. Winchester, Louis B. Wright, H. L. 
Ziegenfuss, D.D.; John Roosevelt, T. B. Stewart, 
M. M. Backus, Wm. Dunning. On grounds—Mar- 
tin B. Brown, Francis Endicott, and H. P. McGown. 
On rules—J. A. Roosevelt, Fred. Mather, and Rev. 
Hi. L. Ziegenfuss. On prizes—James L. Vallotton, 
C. G. Levison, H. P. McGown, and T. B. Stewart. 
The president, Mr. H. P. Wells, and the secretary, 
Gonzalo Poey, are ex-officio members of all com- 
mittees. 

Newport (R. I.) FisH AND GAME ASSOCIATION 
held their annual meeting, and the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1887: Captain J. P. Cotton, 
president ; Rev. F. F. Emerson, vice-president ; W. 
H. Hammett, treasurer; F. H. Wilks, secretary. 
Board of directors—Col. W. P. Sheffield, Thos. 
3urlingham, G. W. Swinburne, Jr.; W. A. Arm- 
strong, B. M. Thurston. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS FISH AND GAME PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION held their annual election at Bos- 
ton, December 27, and these officers were nominated : 
President, E. A. Samuels; vice-presidents, Hon. 
Daniel Needham, William Brackett, Hon. Charles 
Whittier, J. T. Stetson, H. H. Kimball, Walter C. 
Taft, Col. H. T. Rockwell; treasurer, F. R. Shat- 
tuck ; secretary, H. J. Thayer. 

THE BAy VIEW FISHING AND GUNNING CLUB, of 
Philadelphia, held their annual election, December 9, 
at 1936 Columbia Avenue. The officers elected 
were: President, Jacob Frishmuth, M.D.; vice- 
president, Edwin Middleton ; secretary, Joseph P. 
Young ; treasurer, Lewis A. Mehler. Trustees— 
George M. Roth, John B. Walsh, and William E. 
Beetem. 

FENCING. 


OtTTawa (Ont.) FENcING CLUB: President, Dr. 
L. C. Provost; vice-president, M. Holland ; secre- 
tary, M. L. N. Richard; treasurer, M. Labelle ; 
assistant, M. Gauthier. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE MAniTosa (N. W. T.) COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
CLuB: President, John C. Saul; vice-president, 
Wm. B. Argue; secretary-treasurer, D. H. Urqu- 
hart ; captain, F, L. Davis. 

THE AMERICAN FooTBALL UNION held their an- 
nual meeting at President C. M. Smith’s office, 
January 21st, and the championship pennant for the 
season of 1886 was unanimously awarded to the 
Crickets of Stevens’ Institute. F. L. Sevenoak, of 
the Crickets, was elected secretary and treasurer, in 
place of W. Halsey, of the Brooklyn Hill Ciub, 
resigned. 

HARE AND HOUNDS. 


THE CRESCENT (Brooklyn, N. Y.) ATHLETIC CLUB 
had a paper chase January 22d. The hares, John 
Lamarche and W. C. Herring, had five minutes’ 
start. The run home was made in the following 
order: E. Stevens, P. Hicks, M. Lamarche, Bough- 
ton, Ford, Chapman, Smythe, Stroud and Austin. 
The actual time consumed was about 44 minutes 
by the hares, as they started at four Pp. M. and 
finished at 4.43:50. The hounds started at 4.05 
vp. M. and the first one finished at 4.54:45. 

THE SPARTAN HARRIERS, New York city, had a 
run from Mount Vernon on January 22. The hares, 
Messrs. W. E. Knox, L. R. Sharp and A. Kitchett, 
started ten minutes before the hounds. The run 
was won by Ed. Weinnacht, with Charles Renner 
second, J. H. Bell third, John Hatton fourth, and 
the rest in the following order: R. Hanbold, S. B. 
Marks, H. Braun, J. J. McDermott, Charles Nissen, 
John Knox, A. Jaeger, W. W. Doyle, W. C. Mon- 
tanye, C. M. Ams, and A. Fleischman. The hares 
arrived home at three minutes past five P. M., and 
the first hounds at twelve minutes past five, thus gain- 
ing one minute on the hares. The Spartan Harriers 
elected the following officers for 1887: President, 
W. E. Knox; vice-president, Charles E. Nissen ; 
secretary, Charles Renner ; treasurer, Charles M. 
Ames; captain, E. Weinnacht; lieutenant, A. 
Fleischman. Trustees—H. Brown, A. Jaeger and 
A. Kitchell. 


THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB, of Brooklyn, 
l.. I., held a paper chase January 15. H. H. 
Smythe and Juan Smith were the hares, and, start- 
ing at 4.07 P. M., they finished at 4.52:20. The 
first of the pack, M. J. Lamarche, arrived at 4.53:17, 
followed in order by E. Chapman, W. Stevens, J. 
lLamarche, G. Ford, M. J. O’Connor, and L. La- 
marche, 


ICE-YACHTING. 


CARTHAGE LANDING IcE-YACHT CLUB.—A new 
club has been formed at Carthage Landing, with the 
following officers : Commodore, Captain John Pinck- 
ney ; vice-commodore, Stephen Glass; secretary, 
James H. Brower ; treasurer, Harry Meade ; mea- 
surer, R. V. Robinson. Regatta committee—Stephen 
Glass, V. P. Robinson, George Brower, Wallace 
Suydem, and Fred. Ward. The club owns twelve 
sloop yachts and two lateens, as follows, the two 
first named being lateens: Scud, J. B. Weaver, 
length over all, 54 feet ; Jim, Merritt Brothers, 36 
feet; B. W. Van Voorhis, J. W. Pinckney, 38 feet ; 
Always Ready, M. Collyer and H. Meade, 38 feet ; 
Ella, Captain D. Bradbury, 35 feet; White Wings, 
J. Sturgis and J. E. Meunger, 34 feet ; Phantom, 
J. Van Wyck, 30 feet ; Dart, F. and R. Collyer, 28 
feet ; Ethel, B. Miller, 30 feet; Whiff, T. Bodine, 
31 feet ; Vesta, L. Hart, 28 feet ; A/ert, B. Merritt, 
25 feet ; Carte, Miller Brothers, 24 feet, and A/ischie/, 
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Captain W. C. Drake, 39 feet 6 inches. The club 
color is a swallow-tail burgee, blue centre, red 
border, with white letters in the centre of the blue, 
ga he vy, ge 

THE NortH SHREWSBURY ICE-YACHT CLUB in- 
augurated the first series of races January 7th, at 
Red Bank (N. J.). There was a good stiff breeze 
from the northeast, and very fair time was made, 
over a course of twenty miles. The entries were: 
First class—Gvrover Cleveland, Captain George Coo- 
ley; Uncle Bod, Captain Gus. Haviland. Second 
class— Kittie, Captain James B. Weaver; Zero, 
Captain Ed. Throckmorton. The winners were: 
Grover Cleveland, time, 39m. 52s.; ittie, time, 
4om. 20s. The same boats raced again on January 
18th and rgth. Course 12% miles. The best time 
was made by the A7¢tie, 24m. 7s. 

The North Shrewsbury Ice-Yacht Club held three 
races on January 28th—namely, the race for the 
championship pennant for boats in the second class ; 
a match race between the Ship of State and Snow 
Bird, and a prize race. The following boats started 
in the first race: 

YACHT. 


CAPTAIN. OWNER. 


eer a eae J. B. Weaver. 
Georgie. ..... Charles Throckmorton ....C. Irwin. 
eee Edward Throckmorton. . . . Ed, Coley. 
AEE pO eee C. Hendrickson. 
Typhoon..... Ry CHARM. oa see W. Chandler. 


The race was over the usual course of the club. 
one and a half miles up and down, with five turns 
around the stake flag. The time of start and finish 
were as follows : 


START. FINISH. | START. FINISH. 

H.M. H. M.S. lz H.M. H. M.S. 
Ie 2k. cae 30:53. 3X 99.25 | ZETO. 0.05.6 10 53 12 06 00 
Georgia....10 53 11 33 30 | Typhoon... 10 53 Withd’w. 
OR 10 54 IT 45 00 


The match race followed, resulting in a victory for 
the Sxow Bird. Inthe prize race there were three 
starters—the Breeze, the Star, and the Snow Bird. 
The course was 15 miles, and the Star won the 
prize, coming in I minute and 20 seconds ahead of 
the next boat, the Szow Bird. ‘The sport ended 
with a race for the club’s cup and other silver prizes 
offered to first and second class boats. For the cup 
the Grover Cleveland and Uncle Bob were the only 
boats entered. The Cleveland won the cup, sailing 
the race, 12% miles, in 43 minutes 20 seconds, the 
Uncle Bob being 6 minutes later. 


ROWING. 


Triton Boat Cius, Newark, N. J.—Their an- 
nual meeting was held January 4, the election result- 
ing as follows: President, A. P. Holbrook ; vice- 
president, F. Phillips; secretary, S. C. Dodd; 
treasurer, S. J. Macdonald ; captain, T. F. Keer ; 
lieutenant, W. G. Coats ; logkeeper, R. M. Phillips. 
Board of trustees—G. H. Phillips, H. C. Rommel, 
J. W. Morrell. Delegates to the P. R. A. R. A.— 
H. C. Rommel, F. Keer, A. J. Massey. The club 
membership is sixty. 

THE MuTuAL Boat Cups, of Detroit, has elected 
the following officers for the first six months of 1887: 
President, George Brando ; vice-president, T. W. 
Foster ; secretary, W. West ; treasurer, F. Nadra ; 
captain, G. West. Trustees—G. West, A. Moore, 
J. Roberts. 

THE ALCYONE BoaT CLuB, of Newark, N. J., 
elected officers for 1887: John D. Barr, president ; 
Edwin L. P. Coleman, vice-president ; Charles E. 
Wetton, recording secretary ; William Gillies, finan- 
cial secretary; Abram B. Haughwout, captain ; 
Harry D. Wilson, lieutenant. 
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THE Iona Boat Cus, of Philadelphia, elected 
the following officers for 1887: President : Eugene 
Zieber ; vice-president, James A. Carrigan ; secre- 
tary, Harry Y. Mageoch ; treasurer, H. B. Lang- 
worthy ; captain, H. A. Davis. Executive committee 
—Charles E. Cattell and W. H. Hanson, and dele- 
gates to naval board, Eugene Zieber and W. R. 
Armstrong. 

SKATING. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF ENGLAND.— 
After the total failure of 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884 and 
1885, the National Skating Association has at last 
held a race for the amateur championship on January 
Ist, at Cowbit Wash, near Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
Course, a mile and a half, with three turns—twice 
up and down a straight stretch of 660 yards, the 
skaters turning right about at either end. In the 
final heat R. Wallis, Jr., of Thorny, and W. Wads- 
ley, of Wisbech, were left in, and after a most excit- 
ing race Mr. Wallis secured the championship in 
5m. 45 1-5s. Wallis, who weighs 179 pounds, is 6 
feet 144 inches in height, and only nineteen years 
old, has been known as a runner, but this was his 
first skating race. He walked from his home to the 
course—IO miles—on the morning of the race and 
back again after the race. 


AMATEUR SKATING RECORD.—A number of pro- 
fessional skaters gathered on the smooth ice which 
covered the Hackensack River, N. J., January 20, 
to compete for prizes and to break records. The 
first race; 220 yards, had six starters: R. Maslin, of 
Montreal; G. C. Walton, the secretary of the asso- 
ciation and the one hundred yard champion skater ; 
F. W. Craft, of St. John, N. B.; S. D. See, of the 
Brooklyn Athletic Association ; C. O’Brien, of New 
York city, and G. D. Phillips, of the New York 
Athletic Club. Phillips won in 20 3-5 seconds, 
O’Brien second, a yard behind. The second race, 
one mile, had nine starters, they being, in addition 
to the above, with the exception of Phillips, Tim 
and Joe Donohue from Newburgh on the Hudson, 
C. A. J. Queckberner of the New York Athletic 
Club, and C. Pfaff, Jr., of New York. The course 
was straightaway, with the wind, and all started 
evenly on the fourth attempt. F. W. Craft was 
leading at the half-mile point, which he made in 
Im. 33S. Tim Donohue then began to press him 
and the race was hot and exciting from then on. 
‘* Tim” soon passed Craft and reached the end of 
the mile in 3m. 12 2-5s. This time established an 
amateur outdoor record ; the rink record is 3m. 26s. 
Craft was beaten by only three yards, Tim Donohue 
used a skate of his own make, being very low, with 
a wooden body and blade nineteen inches long. 

SHOOTING. 

‘THE CALEDONIAN ParK GuN CLus, Newark, 
N. J., had its yearly meeting at the headquarters, 
Caledonian Park, and reorganized for the year 1887. 
The old officers were unanimously elected as follows: 
President, E. Flocken; secretary, M. Uibright ; 
treasurer, C. Reinhard ; referee, Geo. Herrmann ; 
scorekeeper, Wm. Yaufmann. 

THE UNKNowN (N. Y.) GuN CLUB officers elected 
for the season of 1887 are: President, H. Knebel ; 
vice-president, John Akhurst ; treasurer, Henry van 
Staden ; secretary, J. L. Doyle. 

THE WASHINGTON GuN CLuB, Long Island, N. 
Y., has elected officers for the season of 1887 as 
follows : President, A. C. De Graw ; vice-president, 
W. S. Newton ; secretary, F. G. Feldhus ; treasurer, 
A. Rockfeller ; captain, H. Hedeman. 
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THE BROOKLYN (N. Y.) Gun CLuB elected officers 
for 1887: President, Henry F. Aten, M.D. ; vice- 
president, John L. Hill; secretary, John E. McEwan; 
treasurer, I. C. Monroe. Executive committee— 
Gustave Walter, James M. Bloomfield, Samuel F. 
Prentiss. Trustees—Hon. Calvin E. Pratt, Freling 
H. Smith. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


THE EMERALD SNOW-SHOE CLUuB, Montreal, P. 
Q.—January 10, annual green steeplechase; over the 
Mountain course; snow deep and drifted—W. Wray, 
22m. 17s.; P. Ogilvie, 23m. 18s.; T. Malone, 26m. 
48s.; T. Conroy, 4; J. Richardson, 0; B. Lamave, 
o; E. Leubon, o. 


THE Point ST. CHARLES SNOW-SHOE CLUB, 
Montreal, P. Q.—Their fourth annual steeplechase 
was run January 14, over the Mountain course ; 
track in miserable condition—W. Turnbull, 31m. ; 
J. Dougherty, 32m. 25s.; C. Hoit, 35m. 


THE OLympic SNow-SHOE CLUB, Toronto, Ont. 
—Officers for 1887: President, A. Dickie ; secretary 
and treasurer, F. Tushingham; whipper-in, H. 
Dubois. 

THE SARINA (Ont.) SNow-SHOE CLUB: Pres- 
ident, A. C. Clark; vice-president, R. T. Geary: 
secretary and treasurer, J. L. Boyd; leader, F. W. 
Kittermaster ; whipper-in, S. F. Mitchell. 


THE LE MoHAWK SNOW-SHOE CLUB, Cohoes, 
N. Y.: President, Dr. J. L. Archambault ; vice- 
president, Moses A. Granger ; recording secretary, 
Arthur Hebert; corresponding secretary, S. Le- 
brecque ; treasurer, J. U. Charbonneau; captain, 
Dr. G. U. Peltier. 


THE GUNNISON CounTy (Col.) SNow-SHOE CLUB 
elected officers for 1887: President, E. W. Burton ; 
vice-president, A. A. Johnson; secretary, E. R. 
Warren ; treasurer, I. A. Boughton. 

YACHTING. 

THE SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB 
held their annual meeting at Delmonico’s. The 
following officers were elected for 1887 : Commodore, 
A. C. Canfield, of the iron sloop Priscilla ; vice- 
commodore, R. Centre, of the sloop Medusa ; rear- 
commodore, R. N. Ellis, of the Regina ; secretary, 
R. F. d’Orémieulx; treasurer, W. B. Simonds ; 
measurer, J. Hyslop; fleet surgeon, Dr. J. W. 
Roosevelt ; fleet chaplain, Rev. G. A. Van de Water. 
Sailing committee—L. P. Bayard, F. O. De Luze, 
L. F. d’Orémieulx, J. A. Montant, M. M. How- 
land. Trustees—W. B. Simonds, R. L. Belknap. 
There are 99 vessels in the club fleet, viz., 14 
steamers, 18 schooners, 22 cutters and yawls, 22 
cabin sloops, and 23 open sloops. The membership 
numbers 209. 

Tue Hutt (Mass.) YACHT CLUB’s annual meeting 
took place on the 7th January, at the Parker House, 
resulting in the election of the following officers and 
delegates: Commodore, C. V. Whitten ; vice-com- 
modore, Harry E. Converse ; rear-commodore, John 
J. Henry ; secretary, Peleg Aborn ; treasurer, C. C. 
Hutchinson ; assistant secretary, F. C. Brewer; 
measurer, Ambrose A. Martin; executive commit- 
tee, C. A. Perkins, Fred. Pope, B. L. M. Tower, 
Gelston Whittemore; membership committee, E. 
H. Tarbell, J. L. Chadwick, J. E. Bayles, J. J. 
Souther ; delegates to the New England Yacht Rac- 
ing Association, C. A. Perkins and Harry Hutch- 


inson. 


THE NEw YorK YACHT CLUB elected officers for 
1887 : Commodore, Elbridge T. Gerry ; vice-com- 
modore, C. Coolidge Haight; rear-commodore, Frank 
C. Lawrence ; secretary, John H. Bird ; treasurer, 
F. W. J. Hurst ; fleet surgeon, Dr. Morris J. Asch; 
measurer, John Hyslop. Regatta committee—Gou- 
verneur Kortright, Alexander Taylor, Jr., Stephen 
Peabody. House committee—D. Henry Knowlton, 
Elijah A. Holton, H. M. Durant, James W. Wins- 
low. Committee on admissions—Chester Griswold, 
John S. Dickerson, Henry C. Ward, G. L. Haight, 
George L. Ingraham. 


THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB have held their 
annual meeting and elected officers for this year : 
Commodore, William H. Starbuck; steam yacht 
Tillie ; vice-commodore, Arthur E. Bateman, steam 
yacht Meteor ; rear-commodore, Charles H. Osgood, 
steam yacht Varwhal; secretary, Henry A. Taylor ; 
treasurer, William B. Dowd; measurer, Charles H. 
Haswell. Trustees— Jabez A. Bostwick, steam 
yacht. Ovienta ; Joseph C. Hoagland, steam yacht 
Lagonda ; John P. Kennedy, steam yacht Viola ; 
Henry A. Taylor, steam yacht Sphinx ; Frank R. 
Lawrence, William B. Dowd, and Washington E. 
Connor. “Regatta committee— George W. Hall, 
Thomas Manning, Thomas L. Scovill, Edward S. 
Innet and Ezra S. Connor. 


Tue Yonkers (N. Y.) Yacut Cuus held its 
annual election for officers on Thursday, January 13. 
The following were elected: Commodore, A. J. 
Prime ; secretary, William R. Davis ; treasurer, John 
Nesbitt ; fleet captain, John Dixon; measurer, Wil- 
liam H. McVicar ; steward, George Ryder ; trustee, 
John F. Brennan. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER YACHT CLUB, of Port Mor- 
ris, N. Y., held its annual meeting January 5, and 
elected the following officers for 1857 : Commodore, 
G. W. Rosenquest, sloop A/ayotta ; vice-commodore, 
R. W. Rathbone, cutter Surf; treasurer, C. W. 
Lamb; secretary, A. Varian; measurer, Charles 
Coughtrey, cutter anita; fleet surgeon, Dr. Ringer, 
sloop Supervisor; steward, Augustus Wagner, sloop 
Maggie. The trustees elected were M. J. Greeley, 
chairman ; W. Potter, Jr., George T. Charlton, [. 
Paxon and J. Harris. 


THE SANDY Bay Yacut CLuB.—Commodore, L. 
M. Haskins, sloop Lowette; fleet captain, Howard 
H. Paul, sloop Petrel; regatta committee, H. H. 
Paul, C. T. Margeson, Frank N. Griffin, George A. 
Lowe, of Rockport, C. E. Cunningham, Melvin 
Haskell, I. H. Higgins, and A. T. Gifford, of 
Gloucester ; treasurer, C. W. Mills; secretary, Rob- 
ert Hearns. 


THE East River (N.Y.) YAcHT CLuB.—Commo- 
dore, J. F. Sullivan ; vice-commodore, William Mac 
Mannis ; secretary, H. T. Lewis ; treasurer, Edward 
Grissine ; measurer, J. J. Driscoll ; sergeant-at-arms, 
Peter Gillen ; regatta committee, H. T. Lewis, A. 
Lamb and H. Campbell; trustees, Edward Gris- 
sine, M. J. Charde, H. Campbell, John Clifford and 
A. Lamb. 


THE Pavoni (N. J.) Yacutr Cuus elected for 
1887 the following officers: D. W. Kohn, commo- 
dore; A. Curtis, vice-commodore; L. Mittelsdorf, 
secretary ; J. Weinheimer, treasurer; J. Kerymeyer, 
measurer ; and H. Behrens, steward. 


THE RocHeEsTER (N. Y.) YACHT CLUB has been 
organized with the following officers for their first 
year of 1887 : Commodore, George H. Newell ; vice- 
commodore, Matt Cartwright ; captain, E. M. Wal- 
bridge ; secretary, Charles A. Worts; treasurer, E. 
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Ocumpaugh ; fleet surgeon, Dr. W. S. Hall; meas- 
urer, J. J. Leary; directors, H. S. Tomer, W. N. 
Oothout, George P. Goulding, C. A. Phillips. 

THE BurraLo (N. Y.) YAcHT CLuB held their 
annual meeting January 6, 1887. The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: Commodore, 
liarry D, Williams; vice-commodore, Robt. W. Chis- 
holm ; secretary, M. C. Provoost ; assistant secretary, 
Harry L. Chisholm ; treasurer, W. C. Cowles ; meas- 
urer, John H. Swanson; fleet chaplain, C. F. J. 
Wrigley ; fleet surgeon, Dr. H. Mickle. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Zhis department of OvuTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.} 


Hare and Hounds.—Yes. A movement has been 
started to organize a league of all the cross-country 
clubs in New York and vicinity, and a call has been 
issued for a meeting of delegates from all the clubs, 
by the Spartan Harriers. Your second question it 
is hardly possible to answer, as no one can tell the 
effect of the league until it is organized. 

Tobogganer.—The rate of speed varies according 
to circumstances, condition of the chute, weather, 
weight of the load, make of the chute, eleva- 
tion, grade, etc., so that it is impossible to give 
exact figures ; but, from authentic records, there is 
no doubt that, at certain points on many toboggan 
slides where the velocity is the swiftest, a speed of 
amile in one minute, or even faster, has been 
attained. 


Sprinter.—You are mistaken in your supposi- 
tion, as Mr. L. E. Myers has undoubtedly gone to 
Australia. As to your other questions, his trainer 
will doubtless be hired in Australia. Mr. Hairy 
Fredericks, the mile runner, accompanies him ; but 
whether as trainer is doubtful, as Fredericks is an 
amateur. 


Athilete.—The amateur record is still ten seconds 
for a hundred yards. The performance of which 
you speak does not break it, although Montagne ran 
101 yards in ten seconds; yet, as he was not timed 
at one hundred yards, the record stands. 


Freshman.—College records have improved so 
much in the past few years that they compare very 
favorably with the National Association records, and 
in some instances are faster. 


Bowler.—The only bowling league is that of the 
Amateur League, which is limited to clubs having 
their own alleys. You cannot join it or play in its 
games unless you are a member of a club belonging 
to the League. 


F. C. S.—The exercise mentioned will develop 
your biceps, but whether it will enlarge it to a given 
number of inches it is impossible for us to say. 

Havergal.—When that course came to be measured 
it was found that the distance was but 842 yards, in- 
stead of 880; and although the record is not good 
for a half-mile, it is perfectly authentic for the 
former distance. The exact time is Im. 48 3-5s., 
not Im. 48 2-5s., as you write it. 


Anna C., Jersey City.—We cannot give you the 
name of the most rapid dry plates, as there are a 
number claiming to be the quickest, almost any of 
which will give you good results for instantaneous 
pictures. The best way to determine, is by actual 
tests ; but any dealer can show you the resiilts of the 


various makes. The more light you have strike the 
plate at the instant of exposure the better your 
picture is likely to be. 

W, S. W.—The fact that the record was not 
broken in the race does not affect the championship. 
The winner holds the championship, no matter what 
the time was, and is entitled to be called champion. 


Magdale.—Y our friend is correct. There was a 
100-yd. sack race over ten hurdles, eighteen inches 
high, which was won by J. M. Nason, in 213{s., 
September 29, 1883. 

Happy Jack.—The skates worn by the long-distance 
skaters is a long, low skate, with a half-inch blade, 
and flat, narrow edge. Straps are worn or not, as 
convenient or necessary. For sprinting, a smaller 
skate is preferable. 


Wheelman, Dakota.—The League of American 
Wheelmen has members in nearly every State and 
Territory. Ask some member for the Z. 4. IV. 
Bulletin, which will give the information required, 
or write to P. O. Box 916, Philadelphia. 


Flying Jib.—We cannot give you the name of the 
fastest ice-boat, as there are so many circumstances 
upon which the records depend that the correctness 
of any conclusion, based upon comparisons, would 
be doubtful. 


Skipper.—The fastest indoor record for a mile 
walk is 6m. 55s.; E. D. Lange. 

Ching.—The device you mention is not to give 
force to the spikes, but to lengthen the stride. A flat 
piece of lead is inserted between the soles, against 
which the flat sides of the spikes rest. It also acts 
somewhat like the toe-weight of trotting-horses. 

Susie Irene.—1. We cannot tell why your pictures 
taken on the water are better, unless it is that there 
is more light reflected. 2. We have seen fairly 
good instantaneous pictures which were taken in 
a snow-storm. 3. It is impossible to take a good 
picture by moonlight. The picture you saw was 
made by dayligit, with a piece of smoked glass in 
the lenses. 

G. D., Hartford.—What sizes of flies are used in 
Florida? 

Large sized black bass or lake flies. Dr. Ferber 
tied a fly on a g® needle-eyed O’Shaughnessy hook. 
It was a monstrous nondescript, but caught more 
fish as a troll than any of our metal spinners. It was 
attached to the line by a short piece of steel wire. 


Currituck.—It is impossible to say what the bird 
is, from your description. If you can send us the 
specimen, we can answer definitely. We judge, 
however, that it is the red-breasted snipe or 
dowitcher in winter dress. At that season they are 
ashy colored, the red being ,absent, and would 
hardly be recognized by those who see them in 
their summer migration. 


B. B., New York.—Deer are quite plentiful in 
portions of the State you mention (Alabama), but 
they are not to be killed as easily as cattle in a barn- 
yard ; it requires a great deal of experience, and 
withal, a quick eye and accurate aim to achieve suc- 
cess. There may be occasions when you will find 
yourself within short range of a deer without having 
used any precautions ; but our experience has been 
that the surprise was about equally divided, and that 
we possessed all the requisites except a gun. 


L. C. J., Brooklyn.—What size shot do you con- 
sider best for ducks and geese? 

For ducks, we use No. 6 with first barrel; No. 4 
with second. For geese, Nos. 3 and 2. 
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THE BAGGAGEMAN 


BAGGAGEMEN, as well as wheelmen, will 
appreciate this story of a down-east Saratoga- 
trunk-thrower’s encounter with a real, live 
bicycle. It should be remarked at the outset 
that “Lem” was one of those “tarnation smart” 
Yankees who never can be told anything, and 
who always come just a little short of setting the 
world on fire by their brilliancy. 

The bicycle was quite a large one, and it 
looked very innocent and guileless as it leaned 
against a pillar, on the platform, waiting the 
arrival of the train for Boston. In due time the 
train rolled in, and, after attending to the regular 
baggage, Lem started for the wheel. 

“Get aout the way thare!”’ he yelled to a 
bevy of loafers who had surrounded the grace- 
ful machine; and with a flourish and a wink at 
the expressman, he grabbed the nearest handle ; 
but as the bar was behind the pillar, the wheel 
wouldn’t budge an inch. 

“ Get up, Billy!” he sung out, releasing the bar, 
and giving it a vicious yank forward. The next 
instant the little wheel was gyrating around in 
mid-air, in dangerous proximity to the astonished 
baggageman’s face, the entire machine finally 
turning a somersault, and spreading itself out 
over the platform like a great circular gridiron. 

The crowd of loafers laughed, and Lem 
looked decidedly cross as he stooped down and 
carelessly grasped the backbone just behind the 
saddle-spring, and began to raise the thing. As 
soon as the bar was fairly clear of the platform, 
however, the big wheel shot out sideways, and, 
rolling around behind the baggageman, in its 
own peculiar orbit, “caught him foul” just back 
of the knees, and he sat down very suddenly, 
with the wheel under him. 

“Consarn the dev'lish thing to thunder!” he 
exclaimed, picking himself out of the network of 
spokes; “ mebby I can’t git a holt on it.” 

“Grab the handle, Lem,” put in the expressman. 








AND THE BICYCLE. 


“Grab the old Harry!” he returned, as he 
walked around behind the machine very cau- 
tiously, and took hold of the bar. With a tre- 
mendous upward jerk the light piece of mech- 
anism flew to an upright position, passed the 
perpendicular, and was about to topple over in 
the opposite direction, when the man made a 
lunge for the saddle, to catch the wheel in its 
flight. It was a long reach, for Lem was short, 
and in the effort he stepped into the rim, catch- 
ing his foot between two spokes; the bar flew 
around sideways, knocking his hat down over 
his eyes ; he lost his equilibrium, and in another 
moment man and wheel came down together in 
a heap, Lem, this time, on top, while the crowd 
laughed uproariously. 

“Hurry up that bicycle!” shouted the con- 
ductor; “ we’re behind time now.” 

“Gosh dang the pesky thing to Halifax!” 
screamed the hero of a hundred bursted Sara- 
togas, as he crawled over the machine on his 
hands and knees, regaining his feet awkwardly, 
and, without stopping to secure his hat, care- 
fully brought the wheel once more to the 
perpendicular. 

“Better lead her, Lem,” put in a bystander. 
“Take a holt o’ th’ bridle, and she won't 
kick.” 

“Go t’ th’ devil, wunt ye?” the baggage-man 
retorted angrily. “I guess I know what I’m 
abaout.” ‘ 

It was plain to be seen that Lem was now 
thoroughly mad. He resolved to pick up that 
wheel bodily at the point that offered the best 
“holt” and pitch it through the car door, regard- 
less of consequences. There was fury in his eye 
and determination in the set jaws, as with one 
hand he grasped the fork rigidly, almost up to 
the head, while with the other he laid hold of 
the nearest pedal, savagely, and began to lift. 
The crank arm was down, of course, and the 
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next instant the wheel was seen to make a rapid 
half revolution — each spoke, as it passed the 
man’s knuckles, on the inside of the fork, taking 
off a piece of meat. Down came the wheel to 
the platform, and the baggageman freed his 
mind in graphic, exclamation-pointed language. 

Then a young gentleman in a natty cycling 
suit pushed his way through the crowd, grasped 
the two handle-bars carelessly, tilting the little 
wheel high in air, and, rolling the large wheel to 
the door of the baggage-car, ran it lightly in; 
it was seized by a man inside, the conductor 
shouted “All aboard!” and the train moved 
off. 
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“TI tell ye, Lem,” the expressman remarked, 
as the crowd began to scatter, a bisickle ’s just 
like a woman for all the world—darned easy to 
handle when you know how; but you'// never 
learn, Lem.” 

“Gol darn a bisickle to everlastin’ Goshen, 
anyway,” the baggageman replied, as he grabbed 
a trunk which had just been put off, and threw 
it ten feet toward the baggage-room. “Dummed 
if 1 don’t wish they'd hev a strike in the shop 
whare they make the pesky critters that’d last 
till th’ day o’ judgment. I do, by gosh!” 
But Lem is biased. 

Charles Richards Dodge. 
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